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‘‘Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOsPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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WALK UP AND SETTLE. 





BY LIZZIE W. CHAMPNEY. 





THE boy stood on the steamboat deck, 
With bell of strongest metal, 

His cry on all our mirth a check: 
“« Walk up, walk up and settle. 

De ribber-view am mighty smart, 
But, sure as I’se a sinnah, 

You’d see dose people jump and start 
Ef I jes whispered dinnah ; 

While you might holler in dar ear, 
Wid voice dat noways soff is, 

An’ not a soul of dem would hear 
Walk up to Captain’s office.” 


A wicked wag, with aspect grave— 
’Twas just before election— 
Inetead of steamboat ticket, gave 
A ballot for inspection. 
‘*What’s dat? A Tilden-Hendrix vote? 
’Twon’t pass dis steamboat wicket ; 
An’ if you’d try de Zion boat, 
Republican ’s de ticket. 
I knows it from a curus dream, 
In which I’d liked to smother ; 
Dis worl’ was all blowed up wid steam 
An’ ’sploded to ze other. 
Moses, a Zion steamboat hand, 
Had trown a gangway heavy, 
Jus’ as he did for Israel’s band 
Upon de Red Sea levee. 
In life not all de Zion’s crew 
Could manage tug or schooner; 
De two dat mos’ steamboatin’ knew 
Was Noah ole and Jonah. 
Andrew, wid han’ upon de wheel, 
All in a robe ob vilet, 
Waitin’ to hear de whistle squeal— 
I knowed him fur de pilot. 
An’ Muschech, Shad’, an’ ’Bednego, 
As each his seberal turn is, 
Stood, as he did so long ago, 
Beside de fiery furniss. 
An’ Paul, he was the ingenair, 
An’ Aaron, he was purser ; 
Manna an’ quails de bill ob fare— 
Ise seed a many worser. 
Jer’miah offered each his figs, 
Joseph was corn-contractor ; 
While Jacob barber was, his wigs 
Would suit a fust-class actor. 
Head-waiter peart was ’Lijah, thin, 
His raven waiters glancin’ ; 
David, he played de violin 
An’ called off fur de dancin’. 
Ole Noah stood behine de bar, 
Wid nose as red as tulips, 
A-pourin’ out de whisky clar 
An’ stirrin’ up de juleps. 
Judas was at de faro-bank, 
Wid thirty silver dollars ; 
An’ Peter steward was, I knew, 
For in my ear he hollers— 
Words I hab cause to know too well, 
Dat sting now like a nettle, 


(An’ while he shouts he swings a bell): 


Walk up, walk up and settle. 
‘‘ Walk up, walk up,” he seemed to say, 
“Your soul ole Satan’s broff is ; 
Grace time is past, no use to pray, 
Walk ! to de Captain’s office.” 

I t’ought dey’d trow me overboard, 
Like Jonah from de ship, sure ; 

But I saw dat Republican 
We read ’bout in de Scripture, 

An’ standin’ dar he humbly passed 
A paper troo de wicket. 

*Twas only ‘“‘ God be merciful,” 
But it was de right ticket. 

So, if you’d sail in Zion’s boat, 
My ’vice is mose emphatic 

a To cast a Hayes and Wheeler vote, 

And not a Democratic. 
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RELIGIOUS LIBERTY VIOLATED. 





BY H, L. WAYLAND, D.D. 





Axourt five years ago I wrote an article for 
THE INDEPENDENT on ‘‘The Sabbath 
Laws,” in which I expressed the opinion 
that we have no right to compel any one to 
regard Sunday or any other day of religious 
observance. No one must interfere with his 
neighbors in the exercise of their religious 
liberty; but we may not prevent a man from 
laboring on Sunday, unless his labor be of 
such a kind as to destroy the Sabbath of 
others. 

Very many who. would admit all this in 
regard to those who religiously observe the 
seventh day of the week would stop there. 
To me it appears plain that it applies wn- 
versally—to the friar, who regards every day 
as a Sabbath, and to the atheist, who sets at 
naught all days. We have no right to de- 
mand that a man should observe our Sab- 
bath or any other Sabbath. We have sim- 
ply the right to say that the great body of 
the community shall not be prevented from 
observing their Sabbath. Hence the right to 
prohibit bands of music, public processions, 
railroad trains, steam-whistles, military dis- 
plays, bolt factories, and all sources of noise 
and confusion in the vicinity of a place of 
worship on the Sabbath. Beyond this we 


haveno right, and itis a violation of religious , 


liberty to require my neighbor to forego 
his labor on my day of worship. 

I am sure of the sympathy of THE 
INDEPENDENT in speaking of a recent 
flagrant violation of these principles. In 
the town of Cussewago, Crawford Co., 
Penn., on the 16th of June, Mr. Daniel 
Waldo and his hired man, Albert Wood, 
were tried before Justice Blystom, Venango 
borough, on a charge of violating the Sab- 
bath laws, by running a planing mill and 
by tilling a field of potatoes with a culti- 
vator. It was shown that there was no 
place of worship within several miles, that 
Mr. Waldo and Mr. Wood are Seventh Day 
Baptists, regularly observing the seventh 
day by abstinence from labor. But, for all 
that, they were fined $4 each. 

I most earnestly hope that this instance 
of actual oppression may lead to a re-ex- 
amination of all our Sabbath legislation, 
and that we may put our Sabbath laws on 
the true basis—the real Roger Williams 
ground. 

rr 


CATCHING THE TRAIN. 





BY STEPHEN SMITH, M.D. 





A youne man, 30 years of age, was a 
little late, and had to run to get on the train. 
But he had scarcely set his foot firmly on 
the platform when he threw up his hand, 
and would have fallen, had he not been 
caught. Before the train arrived at the 
next station he was dead. The coroner’s 
jury brought in a verdict to the effect that 
death arose from syncope of the heart, 
brought on by running, after a hearty 
meal. There is in this simple narrative, 
taken from an English sanitary periodical, 
a lesson which many may profitably 
learn and remember. How many busi- 
ness men of the large cities, whose 
residences are much of the year in the 
country, have a run every morning to catch 
the train! Breakfast is swallowed ata gulp; 


clothes are donned with a spasmodic effort; 


the distance is walked or run over with 
breathless anxiety and haste; the train is at 
the depot on time, and its platform is gained 





asitismoving away. The belated passenger 
takes his seat out of breath, feels that his 
heart is beating with great violence, his 
head seems overdistended. But after a few 
minutes of rest his heart regains its normal 
stroke, his breathing becomes natural, and 
he resumes his wonted composure. Has 
his system received no damage by this dis- 
turbance of the vital organs? Apparently 
it has not. He did not fall in a faint, it is 
true; he did not drop dead. Still, was his 
heart as sound after as before the exertion? 
We think not. It had suffered from over- 
strain. It may perform its function for 
many years, if not further severely taxed; 
but the foundation is laid for future trouble. 


It is well stated, in the commentary upon 


this accident in the article referred to, that 7 


the number of persons who systematically 
delay to the last moment and then make a 
rush for the train is to be counted by hun- 
dreds on each of the great lines. A large 
majority of these persons are not trained or 
otherwise prepared for such efforts. Their 
pursuits are sedentary; there is no prepar- 
ation on the part of the internal organs to 
undergo sudden strain, as in the case of 
laborers. The hearty meal diminished the 
space in which the heart beats; and that 
organ, taxed by sudden effort at the same 
time, stopped, andthe gentleman died. He 
was a young man and apparently in perfect 
health. He had run in the same way many 
times before, without harm. Why should 
he not repeat the experiment every morn- 
ing? Evidently he repeated it one too 
many times. Every repetition made him 
more and more liable tothe accident. The 
heart was becoming enfeebled by the over- 
strain. It only required that this organ 
should be compressed by a distended stom- 
ach, and then put on the pressure to par- 
alyze it. This accident, though rare, is 
one to which any of those persons who 
habitually tarry to the last minute and then 
have to make a sudden effort is liable. 


The following suggestions from the same 
source are eminently judicious: The dan- 


gers of such sudden strain are not confined | 


to failure of the heart upon the spot. Very 
commonly in those cases where apparently 
healthy old people are found dead in bed 
there may be traced out a history of sud- 
den effort made during the preceding day. 
The overstrain so put upon the heart does 
not manifest itself fully at the time; but 
during the sleep of the ensuing night. 
With elderly people sudden exertion dur- 
ing the day is undoubtedly one cause of 
failure of the heart’s action during the 
night. Nor are these fatal results the only 
untoward consequences of sudden demand 
upon the powers. Much more commonly 
the effort is followed by shortness of breath 
on exertion, by palpitation easily induced, 
by incapacity to undergo any violent effort, 
and even by enfeeblement of the powers 
for some considerable time after the effort 
which produced these consequences has 
been made. A chronic condition of im- 
paired wind is often brought about by un- 
due effort, even in the young and compar- 
atively robust, who are accustomed to de- 
mands upon the powers. It is impossible, 
perhaps, to impress upon business men the 
risks that they run from their habits of de- 
lay until it becomes necessary to make a 
severe effort to catch the train.. Doubtless, 
itis done by a multitude of persons as a 
regular practice; but absolute impunity 
cannot be secured, and at intervals some 
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A PASTORAL SKETCH. 





BY GEO. F. PENTECOST, D.D. 


K. 1sa Japanese student. He was sent 
to this country by his government, to be 
educated for the civil service of Japan. 

He was introduced to me by the lady (a 
member of our church) with whom he was 
boarding. He told me that he wished to 
have some conversation with me, and I 
made an appointment to meet him in my 
study on the following Tuesday. 

At the appointed time he came, and upon 
my opening the door, in response to his 
ring, he greeted me with alow bow, after 
the manner of his country, and politely 
took a seat in response to my invitation to 
that effect. 

After the ordinary introductory words of 
courtesy, I said to him: 

“‘Mr. K., lam glad to see you and am 
now at your service. What is the nature 
of your wish? What is the object of this 
interview ?” 

He at once, in a somewhat broken dialect 
and yet with well-chosen words, replied : 

‘**Mr. Pentecost, I am, as you may know, 
with a great many of my young country- 
men seeking a Western education; that is, 
an education after the manner of the Euro- 
pean and American peoples. In addition to 
the studies that we shall pursue in the 
schools and colleges of your country, we 
are instructed to learn all we can about your 
institutions, manners, customs, and espe- 
cially to make ourselves acquainted with 
the religion of your country—Christianity. 
I am, therefore, come to see if you can 
teach me your religion. 

By this he did not at all mean that he 
wished to become a disciple of Christ; but 
simply that he wished to study it, as he 
might political economy or the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

I told him I would be most happy to do 
what I could to help him in this direction. 

He thanked me and wanted to know how 
much I would charge him and when he 
might come to me for instruction. 

I assured him that there would be no 
charge; but, on the contrary, I should take 
great pleasure in seeing him one afternoon 
in each week. 

To this arrangement he assented, with 
thanks. 

I then asked him what his religion was, 
He told me that he scarcely could tell; that, 
though only eighteen years old, he had em- 
braced and given up successively several 
religions; that so far as Confucius was 
concerned it was no religion that he offered, 
but only ethics. He spoke highly of Con- 
fucius, and said there were contained in his 
writings many excellent precepts. I found 
out, however, that he was a Theist, be- 
lieving in the existence of one Supreme 
God—a being to be worshiped, on some ac- 
counts to be loved and on some others to be 

feared; but, upon the whole, his idea of God 
was confused, as it must always be with 
those who merely speculate. 

He had never read the Bible; had heard 
a few sermons; but did not know of whom 
men spake when they talked or preached of 
Jesus. The first interview was Over by this 
time and he was to come again in a week. 

Promptly on the day and hour appointed 
he came. I took my Bible in hand, know- 

ing scarcely where or how tobegin. It was 
@ novel position for me to be face to face 
with an intelligent and fairly cultivated 





one pays the penalty. 


young man, who yet knew absolutely noth. 
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ing of the Bible and without the most dis- 
tant idea of the revelation therein contained. 
But, with an inward prayer to God for guid- 
ance, I began. Without opening the Bible, 
I told him the story of the creation, in- 
cluding, of course, the creation of man; of 
his temptation and fall; of his coming to 
the knowledge of sin; of the awakening in 
him of conscience; of his effort to hide his 
nakedness and to hide himself from God; 
of God’s call and the confession; of God’s 
curse upon the serpent and the earth; of his 
clothing man with coats of skin; of his 
promise of a Redeemer in the person of the 
‘* seed of the woman,” and of man’s banish- 
ment from the Garden. 

Then of Cain and Abel and the two 
altars—one bearing an offering of the fruit 
of the field, and the other a sacrifice from 
the flock; the acceptance of the one, the 
rejection of the other; of Cain’s anger‘and 
the murder of Abel; the subsequent quest 
of God for the murderer, and his curse and 
wandering. 

Then the progress of the race till the flood; 
the wickedness and evil-heartedness ef the 
people; of the flood and the Ark; the pre- 
servation of Noah and his family; of the 
degeneracy of the race after the flood; of 
Babel and the dispersion. 

Then of the callof Abraham, and his his- 
tory, including the offering of Isaac; of 
Jacob and Esau; of Jacob and the twelve 
patriarchs; of the sale of Joseph into 
Egypt; his history there; of the famine, 
and the coming down of Israel and all his 
family into Egypt; of the subsequent bond- 
age there; of the birth of Moses; his pre- 
servation and education; his flight into the 
wilderness; his wonderful meeting there 
with I AM, talking to him out of the burning 
bush; of his deliverance of the children of 
Israel out of Egypt, dwelling especially on 
the slaying of the Paschal Lamb; of the 
passage of the Red Sea; the wandering in 
the desert; the manna and the smitten 
rock; the giving of the law; the unbelief 
of the people; the fiery serpents and the 
brazen serpent lifted up; of the death of 
Moses; the crossing of . Jordan, under 
Joshua; the siege and sack of Jericho, and 
the subsequent possession of the Promised 


Land. 
Here I rested, having consumed more 


than an hour in this running rehearsal of 
evenis. The story of the Bible never seemed 
so interesting and so realtome. I seemed 
to talk with a thrill and glow, as if I had 
been an eye-witness of these events. All 
this time my Japanese friend had preserved 
a perfect silence, listening with respectful 
and yet most absorbed interest, but never 
once changing expression, except an occa- 
sional gleam of urusual interest in his eyes. 
I gave him a few chapters out of Genesis, 
Exodus, and Deuteronomy to read, and 
then closed our second interview. 

At the third interview, pursuing the same 
method, I took up the subsequent history of 
the Jéws—the story of the Judges; of 
Samuel, Saul, David, and the Kings; of the 
Prophets, especially of Elijah and Elisha; 
of the Captivity; of Daniel and the Hebrew 
children; of the rebuilding of the Temple; 
etc., etc. 

Then, going back, Itook upand rehearsed 
to him the Jewish ceremonial worship, 
especially describing the Tabernacle and 
Temple; the holy priest; the offerings; the 
altar; the laver; the holiest of all, with 
the ark of the covenant; the mercy seat; 
the cherubim and shekinah, enclosed by 
the veil; the service of the high priest on 
the day of the atonement. 

Then beginning with the first promise of a 
Saviour, given to Adam in the Garden, and 
linking it with all the history of the Jews, 
I traced the Messianic promises rapidly 
through the Law and the Prophets, down 
till the close of the prophetic period, espe- 
cially calling attention to the 53d of Isaiah. 
This closed our third interview. My 
heathen only interrupted me when he did 
not quite understand the significance of 
some word or event. 

At our fourth interview I began with the 
New Testament, and told him the story of 
the incarnation; the subsequent life of 
Jesus; his miracles; his parables, one of 
which, the parable of the prodigal son, I 
read; and then of his betrayal, trial, death, 
resurrection, and ascension; the promise of 
his coming again and of the resurrection 
of the dead; of the final separation of the 
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wicked from the righteous and the ever- 
lasting glory of the redeemed. During 
this, as at the other interviews, my young 
Japanese friend for the most part sat in 
silent but absorbed interest; his intelligent 
face occasionally changing expression as 
some new point of peculiar interest was 
presented, 


of Hanna’s ‘‘Life of Christ,” to read in con- 
nection with the New Testament. It ought 
to be borne in mind that all the time, so far 
as anything to the contrary had developed, 
his interest in this matter was purely secular 
and educational. 

At the fifth interview he asked me some 
questions concerning the person and death 
of Christ—as to his divine nature and the 
meaning of his death. Then he voluntarily 
expressed his surprise and delight in the 
story of Christ’s life and the beautiful 
teaching of the Bible; admitting that there 
was nothing in any of the religions of the 
East that was ‘‘so grand and pure.” 

I then read to him again the 53d chapter 
of Isaiah, calling his attention back to the 
story of the Paschal Lamb in Egypt; the 
Jewish sacrifice of atonement; the high 
priest; the mercy seat in the holiest of all; 
proceeded to unfold to him as best I could the 
necessity and significance of the atonement; 
read to him the story of Christ and Nico- 
demus; and brought up again the ‘‘ lifting 
up of the serpent in the wilderness,” linking 
it, as Christ had done, with his own ‘“lift- 
ing up for the sins of the world.” In short, 
‘*T preached to him Jesus.” I saw that he 
was visibly affected, and waited for him to 
say what was in his mind and heart. 

After a few thoughtful moments of 
silence, he asked me: 

‘Is God the Father of all people?” 

“Yes, of all people.” 

‘Of the Japanese?” 

“Yes, of Japanese, if they will accept 
his Son Jesus Christ.” 

‘* Will he be Father to me?” 

“Yes, if you will receive his Son.” 
And then I read to him the words: ‘‘He 
came unto his own, and his own received 
him not; but as many as received him, to 
them gave he power to become the children 
of God, even to them that believed on his 
name.”—(John i, 11, 12.) I then told him 
how, by the grace of God, Christ had tasted 
death for every man (Heb. ii), and how 
in the great company of the redeemed 
whom John saw there were those out of 
every ‘‘kindred and tongue and people and 
nation” who had been redeemed by his 
blood. 

‘** Will he be Saviour to Japanese?” 

“* Certainly.” 

‘*« As well as to American?” 

“Of course. He came to take away the 
sin of the world.”—(John i, 29.) ‘‘ For 
God so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life.” —(John iii, 16.) 

** Will he be a Saviour to me?” 

“* Certainly.” 

** When?” 

**Now! Just as soon as you will receive 
him.” 

**Then J take him now to be my Saviour 
and I take God to be my Father. What 
must I do?” 

**Confess him; for with the heart man 
believeth unto righteousness and with the 
mouth confession is made unto salvation. ”»— 
(Rom. x, 10.) And follow him, for ‘‘if any 
man will come after me, let him deny him- 
self, take up his cross daily, and follow me.” 
—(Luke ix, 23.) 

We then knelt together—he for the first 
time to the true God. I offered a brief 
prayer to God, thanking him for leading 
this his child ‘‘ out of darkness into light”; 
for leading him so simply to accept Jesus 
his Son and Him for his Father, and prayed 
that he might be taught the way more per- 
fectly out of his Word and by his Spirit. 
And then I asked him to pray, which he did 
in about these words: 

‘*God, lam a sinner; but I take Jesus 
Christ thy Son for my Saviour and you for 
my Father forever. Help me to worship 
and serve thee in the right way.” 

So was his heart given toGod. I sawhim 
from time to time, giving him instruction 
in the Word. He was an apt scholar. Just 
before the summer vacation he came to me 





and asked me to buy for him a “right kind 


At this point I gave him an abridged copy 





of Bible,” to take with him on his vacation. 
I happened to have just bought for my own 
use a copy of asmall Bagster’s ‘‘ New Test- 
ament and Psalms,” in circuit binding, 
which I gave him, 

Three months after this he came into our 
prayer-meeting, and toward the close he 
arose in his seat and said that he wanted 
‘*to confess Jesus Christ before men.” He 
then went on and told how he had been 
reared in the religions of the East; how he 
had many times longed to know the true 


| God; how from a boy he had been tortured 


with doubt and fear concerning God and 
the future; how he had been hardened with 
sin, and how he never could get rid of it; 
and then how he had come to “your pas- 
tor,” and had learned of him “‘of the Father 
and of Jesus Christ the Saviour”; how he 
had received them as his God and Saviour. 
Thence he went on and poured out one of 
the most wonderful heart experiences I 
have ever listened to, quoting the Scrip- 
tures freely and aptly, showing that he had 
been a diligent and Spirit-taught disciple. 
He spoke of the peace and joy that had 
come to him and of the unceasing delight 
he had in life since he had found the true 
God. Then he asked prayers for himself and 
for his nation, expressing the hope that he 
might go home to tell his countrymen of 
Jesus and the true God. 

Thus is God working out his purpose 


that the Gospel be preached among all 
nations. 





SENATOR MORTON’S AMENDMENT. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





THE Senate of the United States on the 
10th of March, 1873, passed a resolution 
directing the committee on privileges and 
elections ‘‘to examine and report, at the 
next session of Congress, upon the best and 
most practicable mode of electing the 
President and Vice-President, and provid- 
ing a tribunal to adjust and decide all con- 
tested questions connected therewith, with 
leave to sit during vacation.” This com- 
mittee, on the 28th of May, 1874, through 
Senator Morton, its chairman and the rec- 
ognized author of the plan proposed, re- 
ported the following amendment to the 
Constitution: 


“1, The President and Vice-President 
shall be elected by the direct vote of the peo- 
ple in the manner following: Each state shall 
be divided into districts equal in number 
to the number of the representatives to 
which the state may be entitled in the Con- 
gress, to be composed of contiguous terri- 
tory and to be as nearly equal in popula- 
tion as may be; and the person having the 
highest number of votes in each district 
for President shall receive the vote of that 
district, which shall count one presidential 
vote. 

**2, The person having the highest number 
of votes for President in a state shall re- 
ceive two presidential votes from the state 
at large. 

‘3. The person having the highest number 
of presidential votes in the United States 
shall be President. 

‘4, If two persons have the same number 
of votes in any state, it being the highest 
number, they shall receive each one pres- 
idential vote from the state at large; and if 
more than two persons shall have each the 
same number of votes in any state, it being 
the highest number, no presidential vote 
shall be counted from the state at large. If 
more persons than one shall have the same 
number of votes, it being the highest num- 
ber in any district, no presidential vote 
shall be counted from that district. 

“5, The foregoing provisions shall apply 
to the election of Vice-President. 

“6. The Congress shall have power to pro- 
vide for holding and conducting the elec- 
tions of President and Vice-President, and 
to establish tribunals for the decision of 
such elections as may be contested. 

“‘7, The states shall be divided into dis- 
tricts by the legislatures thereof; but the 
Congress may at any time by law make or 
alter the same.” 


The Senate having taken no action on the 
subject, Senator Morton, on the 8th of De- 
cember, 1875, submitted the same amend- 
ment to the Senate again; and, as on the 
former occasion, so on this, no action was 
had with reference to it. This amend- 
ment is still pending before the people as 
one of the plans for altering the Constitu- 
tion in respect to the election of President 
and Vice-President. Senator Morton has 
for several years evinced an earnest desire 
to get rid of the present system, and pro- 
vide some better method for the choice of 
these national officers. Thomas Benton, 
when a member of the United States 
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Senate, labored at different times for more 
than twenty years to 8ecure the same result, 
The last presidential eleetion has left a 
very general impression upon the public 
mind that the Constitution on this subject 
should be amended. The plan of Senator 
Morton is one of the schemes for this pur- 
pose, What are its principles? 

1. The fundamental principle of the plan 
is the election of the President and Vice- 
President ‘‘by the direct vote of the peo- 
ple.” This means that the people are to 
vote for these officers just as they do for 
governors of states or any other elective 
officers. Under the present system they 
vote for electors, and these electors choose 
the President and Vice-President. A ‘‘di- 
rect vote of the people” would sweep away 
the whole machinery of the electoral col- 
leges, with all the constitutional and 
statutory provisions relating tothem. The 
electoral college is not, in practice, what 
those who framed the Constitution expect- 
ed that it would be. It is nota delibera- 
tive body in any sense; but merely an indi- 
rect method of expressing the will of the 
majority of the voters in a state. These 
voters are just as competent to vote direct- 
ly for President and Vice-President as they 
are to do so indirectly. The electoral col- 
lege is, hence, useless; and not only so, 
but, as experience has shown, attended 
with many dangers. It is by no means a 
sure exponent of the will of the people of 
the United States. It has several times 
misrepresented that will, and, as a general 
fact, it is well known that the electoral 
majority and the popular majority are sel- 
dom proportioned to each other. 

Who, then, are ‘‘the people” that are to 
vote directly for President and Vice-Pres- 
ident? Senator Morton’s proposition con- 
tains no answer tothis question. The Con- 
stitution provides that members of the 
House of Representatives shall be ‘‘ chosen 
every second year by the people of the sev- 
eral states,” and then proceeds to declare 
that ‘‘the electors [of these members] in 
each state shall have the qualifications 
requisite for electors of the most numerous 
branch of the state legislature.” This is 
the only popular election known to the 
Constitution, and in this case we have an 
express definition of the qualified voters. 
Those in each state who under its constitu- 
tion and laws are qualified to vote for the 
most numerous branch of the legislature 
thereof are ‘‘the people” who in that state 
are qualified to vote for representatives in 
Congress. If, then, the Constitution is to 
be so altered as to substitute a ‘‘ direct vote 
of the people” for that of the electoral 
colleges, we should have a constitutional 
definition of the voters. The rule adopted 
in respect to representatives in Congress 
would be just as feasible and appropriate in 
the election of President and Vice-Pres- 
ident. Senator Morton’s plan is defective 
by the absence of any rule on this subject. 

2. The second principle of the plan re- 
lates to the manner of this ‘‘ direct vote by 
people.” The manner is two-fold. One 
part of it consists in authorizing and direct- 
ing the legislature of each state to divide 
the state into electoral districts, equal in 
number to the number of representatives 
to which the state is entitled in Congress, 
with the grant of power to Congress at any 
time by law to make or alter the same; and 
also in providing that the person having 
the highest number of votes in each district 
for President shall receive the vote of that 
district, which shall count one presidential 
vote. The other part consists in regarding 
each state as one electoral district, and pro- 
viding that the person who has the highest 
number of votes for President in the whole 
state shall receive two presidential votes 
from the state at large. Both of these pro- 
visions apply equally to the election of 
Vice-President. 

‘The object of this two-fold manner of 
‘the direct vote by the people” is also 
two-fold. One object is tomake no change 
in the relative political power of the sev- 
eral states in the choice of President and 
Vice-President. Each state, under the 
present system, casts a number of electoral 
votes equal to the whole number of sen- 
‘ators and representatives to which it is en- 
titled in Congress; and under the plan of 
Senator Morton it would cast the same 
number of votes, without the use of inter- 
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would be counted for the candidate having 
the highest number of votes in the whole 
state for President or Vice-President, with- 
out any reference to the population of the 
state. The other presidential votes would 
correspond with the number of electoral 
districts in each state; and this would be 
just equal to the number of representatives 
to which the state is entitled in Congress. 
Thus no change would be made in the rel- 
ative political power of the several states. 
The small states would lose nothing and 
the large ones gain nothing in this respect 
bv the adoption of the amendment. 
Moreover, the state theory as to the election 
of President and Vice-President would still 
be retained. The election would be by 
states, rather than by the whole people of 
the United States, considered simply as one 
consolidated political community. 

The other object is to exclude what is 
known as the general-ticket system, and sub- 
stitute therefor voting by districts. These 
districts would, as to territory and popula- 
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bers of state legislatures, members of Con- 
gress, and presidential electors; and hith- 
erto it has worked to the general satisfac. 
tion of the people. Ordinarily, even under 
this theory, a plurality is in fact an absolute 
majority of all the votes cast; and when it 
is pot so it is still a majority of the votes, 
as compared with those cast for any other 
person, unless two or more persons happen 
to have the highest and an equal number of 
votes. We see no valid objection to adopt- 
ing the plurality rather than the majority 
rule in the election of President and Vice- 
President, especially in view of the fact 
that it makes the election so certain as 
practically to supersede the necessity of 
lodging any elective power in either house 
of Congress with respect to either of these 
offices. It would thus abolish one of the 
most objectionable features of the present 
system. 

The plan also provides a solution for cer- 
tain supposable cases under the plurality 
rule. It is possible that two persons might 





tion, correspond with the congressional 
districts; and the local majority in each 
district would determine its presidential 
vote. The political power of each state in 
choosing the President and Vice-President 
would, with the exception of the two pres- 
1dential votes at large, be exercised precise- 
ly as it is exercised in choosing members 
of the House of Representatives. The 
presidential votes of no state would be 
given for any one candidate for President 
or Vice-President, unless he had the high- 
est number of votes in allthe districts of 
the state. This would greatly diminish 
the temptations to fraud, since a fraud in 
one district could not affect the vote in 
any other, or affect the result in the whole 
state, except as tothe presidential votes at 
large. It would be far more equitable 
than the general-ticket system, which en- 
ables the majority, however small, to wield 
the entire political power of a state by 
casting its entire vote. The district sys- 
tem of voting avoids this evil; and, even if 
the electoral college were to be continued, 
the Constitution should be so amended as 
to provide that the electors, with the ex- 
ception of the two electors at large, shall 
be chosen by districts, and not on a general 
ticket. 

3. The third principle of Senator Morton’s 
plan is that of election by a plurality 
of the votes cast. This seems a practical 
certainty that the election will be effectual 
and final, and, hence, dispenses with the 
necessity of providing for any secondary 
mode of election. The highest number of 
votes for any one person in each district, 
whether an absolute majority of all the 
votes or not, would determine the presi- 
dental vote of that district. The highest 
number of votes in each state for any one 
person would determine the two presi- 
dential votes at large from that state. So 
the highest number of presidential votes 
in the United States would elect the candi- 
date, whether as President or Vice-Presi- 
dent, to office. It might not bean absolute 
majority of all the presidential votes; yet, 
being the highest number for any one can- 
didate, it would suffice for the purpose of 
election. 

It is barely possible, when the number of 
presidential votes is even, that two persons 
might receive the highest and an equal 
number of such votes in the United States 
as candidates for President or Vice-Presi- 
dent, in which case neither would be elected. 
The plan makes no provision for such a re- 
sult; and whether it should do so or not is 
a question that may be worthy of considera- 
tion. No provision is possible that does 
not imply a second election, either by the 
people or in some other way. The chances 
are overwhelmingly against such a distribu- 
tion of votes between two candidates as 
would involve a failure to elect either. A 
failure is much more likely to occur under 
the rule which requires an absolute majority 
to elect than under that which makes the 
highest number of votes sufficient. It could 
never occur under the plurality rule with 
an odd number of presidential votes; and 
it would always be in the power of Con- 
gress to secure this number by law in fixing 
the ratio of representation in the House of 
Representatives. 

The plurality theory is the one adopted 
in nearly all the states for the election of 
governors, subordinate state officers, mem- 


receive the highest and an equal number 


the present system. It dispenses with the 
electoral college and withdraws from the 
two houses of Congress all elective power 
in respect to the President and Vice-Pres- 
ident. It furnishes in the legislative power 
of Congress complete and full authority to 
construct a system of election laws adapted 
to the purpose and susceptible of any 
changes that may be suggested by expe- 
rience or that may be necessary to meet new 
exigencies. 

There are, however, several important 
questions relating to the presidential office 
which this plan doesnot consider. It takes 
no notice of the question whether the term 
of the President and Vice-President should 
be extended to a longer period, and whether 
the former should be ineligible for a second 
term, or whether the restriction of the pres- 
idential office exclusively to native-born 
citizens of the United States should be con- 
tinued, or whether members of the Supreme 
Court of the United States should be eligi- 
ble to the office. It makes no provision, as 
the Constitution now makes none, for the 





of votes in a state for President or Vice- 
President; and in such an event the plan 
gives to each one presidential vote at large 
from the state. So also it is possible that 
more than two persons might receive the 
highest and an equal number of votes ina 
state for one or the other of these offices; 
and, should this happen, then no presiden- 
tial votes at large would be counted from 
that state, inasmuch as there are but two 
such votes to be counted. So, if more per- 
sons than one should receive the highest 
and an equal number of votes in any dis- 
trict for President or Vice-President, then, 
there being but one presidential vote to be 
counted, the plan provides that no such 
vote shall be counted from that district. 
These provisions relate to supposable yet 
highly improbable cases and furnish a solu- 
tion in the event of their occurrence. 
They would not affect the general result 
unless the presidential votes throughout the 
United States were very nearly equal as 
between two or more candidates. Some 
provision should be made for these merely 
possible cases; and there is none simpler 
than the one proposed. 

4. The fourth and final principle of the 
plan relates to the authority under which 
elections for President and Vice-President 
are to be held and all contested questions 
determined. Here the change is radical 
and sweeping. State authority disappears 
altogether, and gives place to that of the 
United States, exercised through such ma- 
chinery as Congress shall see fit legislative- 
ly to provide. Congress would be author- 
ized to enact a uniform law in respect to 
presidential elections, adopting in whole or 
in part the machinery of the states in the 
conduct of their elections, or establishing 
an entirely distinct and independent sys- 
tem. The whole matter of holding and 
conducting presidential elections would be 
remitted to the legislative authority of the 
United States. We can think of no better 
constitutional disposition to be made of 
this most important subject. The chief 
magistrate of the United States ought to 
be elected under laws enacted by the United 
States, rather than under laws depending 
on state authority. This would secure 
uniformity of legislation, alike applicable 
in all the states, and base that legislation 
upon the collected will and wisdom of the 
whole people. The subject is one that 
properly falls within the scope of legisla- 
tion. It is, hence, enough to delegate the 
power to Congress and leave Congress to 
enact the necessary laws to secure the 
end. 

The pian also proposes to give Congress 
the power to ‘‘establish tribunals for such 
elections as may be contested.” This fol- 
lows by natural sequence from the power 
‘to provide for holding and conducting ” 
presidential elections, and would probably 
result as an implied power, even if not 
actually expressed. Cases would undoubt- 
edly arise that would need to be settled by 
judicial action, and the proper remedy 
would be to authorize the legislative branch 
of the Government to provide by law the 
requisite tribunals for this purpose. This 
could be better done by legislation than by 
direct constitutional enactment. 

The plan of Senator Morton, as above 
sketched and explained, may not be the 
best possible, yet. it is greatly superior to 





contingency of the non-election of Pres- 
ident and Vice-President at the regular 
period, or for a failure seasonably to count 
the votes and declare the result, or for the 
death of both candidates after being elected 
and before taking office. These questions 
did not come within the scope of the duties 
assigned to the Senate committee, and 
hence they were not considered. Yet the 
method of electing the President and Vice- 
President is not the only question that 
deserves attention in any proposal to amend 
the Constitution with reference to these 
offices. The general sense of the people is 
in favor of a single presidential term, and 
certain it is that some provision should be 
made to meet the contingency of a vacancy 
in the presidential office from any of the 
causes above mentioned. The Constitution 
now contains no such provision; and this is 
plainly a defect, which ought to be remedied 
by an amendment. 





JAPANESE FANS. 


BY N. B. EMERSON, M. D. 








JAPANESE FANS, not the Japanese fan, do 
I write about; for, like the leaves of summer’ 
they are legion. He who would select a 
single one of them finds himself pondering 
in a puzzled way over the great store of 
bamboo fabric8, hardly able to make a 
choice. If one is a genuine admirer of this 
sort of craft, as I confess myself to be, it 
generally ends in his taking home half a 
dozen of them. 

One he chose for its straight, round, 
clean-cut handle; another for the marvelous 
uniformity of its finely-divided rays, whose 
brisk, elastic impact against the air makes 
the operation of fanning—so tedious and 
profitless an employment with the ordinary 
fan—a positive luxury with this one; 
another still he chooses for the witchery 
and what at first appears to be the mere 
grotesqueness of the rainbow colors that 
adorn its paper; and another for the inimit- 
able bit of landscape that the far-off artist 
has lavished on this cheap fabric. I find 
myself in a wonderment every time I take 
up one of these things. Is the work done 
by hand or by machinery? Doubtless, by 
hand. With what precision is this stub- 
born fiber manipulated? I can well re- 
member my boyish attempts, jacknife 
in hand, to penetrate the flinty cov- 
ering of the bamboo joint, the harduess 
of which is proof against any but the best 
Sheffield blade—how the knife would slip, 
and how the keen edge of the treacherous 
splinter would cut like a razor, cruelly deep 
into my poor fingers. My victories over 
bamboo were bloody ones. But the Japan- 
nese workman has evidently mastered this 
material. He cuts it, carves it, divides it, 
and weaves it as though it were the obe- 
dient pine or the pliant willow. He splits 
its hard, brittle cylinder into threescore and 
ten different rays, each one of them a dis- 
tinct threat of locked-jaw against the in- 
cautious hand it shall wound; and comes 
off as unscathed as though he were seeking 
the ultimate lamina into which the blame- 
less birch-bark can be divided. The mate- 
Tial lends itself to the hands of the Japanese 
workman like clay to the potter, and 
straightway it grows to beafan. And with 
it my admiration grows apace. For this 
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hand now by 4 real artist—to judge by the 
work—and decorated in no mean style. 


Here is a bit of drawing right from 
Nature. Two cottages, grass-thatched (it 
can be nothing else), nestled among a 
growth of trees that are just budding as if 

in spring-time, stand in the foreground, at 
the mouth of a little vale. In the back- 
ground, and reaching round to the fore- 
ground on the left, stands the hill on which, 
with afew strokes of his brush, the artist 
has set other trees of the same kind, whose 
bending outlines attest their bleak and 
windy exposure. 

On the reverse side (the artist is no nig- 
gard, and adorns both faces of the fan) is 
seen a most spirited cut, representing eight 
bacchanalian-looking boys, rushing in wild 
procession down into a shallow piece of 
water, with open-mouthed laughter and 
tumultuous glee, bearing aloft, with hands 
quivering from exvilement, wnat seems to 
be a miniature temple, supported on a frail 
litter. 

They are clad in the lightest possible 
garments. A short, sleeveless tunic, 
gathered at the waist or fluttering freely 
back from the shoulders, so as 
to display much of the figure, con- 
stitutes the entire costume. Besides 
which, each one of those who are not bear- 
ing the litter carries the inevitable fan, 
which he brandishes as only the Oriental 
can. One little fellow, evidently too small 
to keep pace with the rout, but not to en- 
joy the sport, is mounted on the shoulders 
of one of the larger boys, to whose head 
he clings with one hand, while wielding 
his fan with the other. One of the revel- 
ers has fallen supine into the water; but 
still he waves his fan aloft and shouts with 
unsuppressed glee. The foreground of the 
picture is full of action, and yet the effect 
is accomplished, in strict accordance with 
the principle of artistic parsimony, with 
few but bold lines. The background is 
appropriately filled in with figures of 
bathers and waders, that look misty and 
diminutive in the distance. 

Here is a landscape which to me is most 
charming. In the left foreground we see 
the projecting angie of an arbor or veran- 
dah, roof hung with gay lanterns and flags, 
illuminated with mottoes and texts. Be- 
neath which, on a low bench, with a cup of 
tea, and a fan closed (in sympathy with the 
sentiment of the piece) lying at her side, 
sits a lady, with head half turned, as if 
listening to her companion, who stands 
behind her, partly hidden by the pillar that 
supports the roof, and is evidently watch- 
ing the movements of men in the meadow 
below that fills the middle distance. Tree- 
covered hills (which, with the meadow, are 
skillfully shaded in green) make of the 
meadow a valley, through which meanders 
to one side a sluggish stream, along the 
course of which is an embankment, that 
serves asa road. As the ground rises up 
toward the distant stretch of hills, the 
artist throws in groups of low-roofed cot- 
tages, shaded with India ink; while in the 
far distance the eye rests upon the outline 
of Mount Foosiyama, whose truncated- 
conelike contour is familiar to all lovers of 
Japanese art. 

Even more charming still jis another 
landscape which lingers pleasantly in my 
memory, though sketched only on a Jap- 
anese fan. In the foreground, on an 
eminence which slopes away to a meadow 
in the distance, walks a woman, bearing a 
teapot and food. Clinging to her skirt, in 
true childish fashion, is a little boy, 
who is looking round at a small tur- 
tle, which he attempts to lead by a 
string. An apple tree sheltersthem. In 
the distance, men with broad-brimmed hats 
are bending their backs to their work, 
which seems to be rice planting. One of 
them stands erect and looks from under bis 
arched hand toward the woman, who 
is evidently bringing their mid-day refresh- 
ment. 

I once came across a spirited fan-sketch, 
which showed that the Japanese shares with 
the Anglo-Saxon what John Brown, M. D., 
says ‘‘is a natural and not a wicked inter- 
est that all boys and men have in witness- 
ing intense energy inaction.” Of course, I 
mean a dog-fight. It was a street scene. 
One unfortunate cur was. on his back, hors 
du combat, his tail seeking the protection of 
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ing the air, while his four-legged adversary 
had his teeth fastened to his throat with 
unrelenting grip. The contest was the ob- 
ject of interest to a number of spectators, 
while one burly Japanese was rushing into 
the mélée, broom in hand, to interfere in the 
unequal combat. The subject and the 
vigorous manner of dealing with it were 
worthy of Hogarth. 

The Japanese is an acute observer of 
nature, animate and inanimate. He delights 
in depicting it in all its moods and phases. 
The catastrophe incident to a sudden gust 
of wind striking a pedestrian party was 
never better shown by the Englishman, 
John Leach, than by the Japanese, Hoksai. 
In a picture by the latter artist, that I have 
in mind, the story is told in a neat, graphic 
manner. The air is full of leaves and 
particles flying before the blast. The loose 
Oriental robes are flapping like sails in the 
wind. Umbrellas, sunshades, fans, and 
broad-brimmed hats are wrenched from the 
hand and borne away in mid-air or turned 
inside out about the heads of the distressed 
owners. The servant bearing the dinner- 
supply of the party suddenly finds his head 
covered by the cloth that is intended to 
cover the dinner on the tray he is bearing; 
while the lady of the party stands with 
bowed head, facing the wind, in great em- 
barrassment. 

The Japanese artist is fond of adorning 
his work with purely natural forms—fish, 
land and marine shells, beasts, birds, and 
insects. His hand has marvelous cunning 
in sketching all of these things, at rest orin 
motion. The skill with which he represents 
the texture of hair, feathers, wool, glossy 
scale, or rough hide, in the finest and most 
economical strokes,is marvelous, and shows 
him capable of inimitable technique; while 
the truth to Nature of the poisings of the 
bird, the positions of the animal, whether 
on the ground, in air, or in water, shows 
him to be possessed of the keen observation 
and ivstinct of a naturalist. A full col- 
lection of Japanese fans would be almost a 
complete representation of the natural his- 
tory and social manners of Japan. 

But what shall I say of the coloring of 
these fans? The Japanese artist is certain- 
ly a bold colorist. He is not afraid tomake 
most unorthodox combinations of yellow 
and green, blue and red, or to bring into 
close proximity all the colors of the rain- 
bow. You will frequently see on these fans 
pictures of women, ladies, whose garments 
are pied with colors as manifold as the hues 
of a Dutch garden. 

It is none of my purpose under the color 
of Japanese fans to introduce a discussion 
on harmony and dissonance in color, nor to 
defend every color combination that may 
be found thereon. The final test of good 
taste is to taste. It is a better test in art to 
end with pleasure than to have the plea- 
sure end at the beginning. The more I 
bave considered these fans the more I 
have Become convinced that, in the matter 
of coloring, the work on them is the 
outcome not of a wild sensationalism, 
not of an unmeaning caprice, nor is it 
merely a fortuitous concourse of elements; 
but it is the honest, intelligent perform- 
ance of men who express in their work, or 
try to, not merely their personal tastes and 
those of their race, but also their own con- 
victions. 

If the most virtuous woman in New 
York were to appear on Fifth Avenue or 
Broadway arrayed in the colors with which, 
according to these fans, the ladies of Jedo 
and Kanagwa bedeck themselves, society 
would be shocked, as by an immoral spec- 
tacle. But we should not judge of them in 
this wise. Who will dare to say that black 
is a more fitting color for the mourner than 
white, or that red, yellow, green, and blue 
may not all appearina lady’s dress with- 
out offense to good taste? 

The question of color is one difficult of 
solution. I gladly leave the discussion of 
its merits, along with that of the music of 
the future, to the future for decision. 

The ‘‘ gentle reader” may be surprised 
that any one can see so much in a five-cent 
fan. He must not suppose, however, 
that all this is to be found on every Japan- 
ese fan, or that the highest art of Japan 
should lavish itself on these humble fabrics. 
You will not always find good drawing, 
truth to Nature, or harmony in color; but 
you can hardly look ata number of these 
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articles without chancing upon something 
that will touch your finer sense. Surely, 
the hand which throws off with careless 
ease so much work which is, if Iam cor- 
rect, worthy of careful consideration and 
commendation must have in it not a little 
artistic capacity. 





MY FAIRY RING. 


BY ELLA FARMAN, 





THERE’S a fairy ring in my domains, 

And by prosy daylight it remains— 

Not alone for those with second-sight 
Does it spread its circle, gleaming white ; 
But for common folks with common eyes 
All day long this ring of faerie lies. 


Smooth and hard this fairy ring is worn, 

All distinct its grassy borders shorn ; 

Just outside, in robes of pipéd rose, 

Crowds of clovers, beck’ning, press up close 
To the inner plat where, caught on it, 

Their sweet sisters, still enchanted, sit. 


It is good on lands such rings to see, 

And the good-luck sign has not failed me; 

For this fairy circle brought me gold, 

Brought me dainty robes in silken fold, 
Brought me loaves of sweet and snowy bread— 
Bless the fairies, with their good-luck tread ! 


Oh! I see again that merry rout, 

When the threshers come, with song and shout. 
Circling tread the horses’ rhythmic feet, 
Shining flows the stream of silver wheat, 
Swift the noisy wheels and levers play, 

(Yes, my fairy ring was made this way). 


All the towering stack of sunny sheaves 
Rustles like a thousand forest-leaves, 
While the golden bundles, tossing high, 
On the shining pitchforke, forward fly; 
Round and round the steady horses pass, 
Treading in the scented meadow grass. 


Labor’s dusty footprints gleam with gold, 
Labor-money mine to have and hold; 
Aye, the ring the threshers of the wheat 
Sift among my rosy clovers sweet 

T'll not change for any elfin ring 

Which the fairy-seeing poets sing. 








A SUNDAY EVENING ON THE SCOT- 
TISH BORDER. 


BY GEORGE RUSSELL JACKSON, 








I wAD noticed during the course of the 
day that, although my friend Tamas and 
his wife were most rigidly religious, their 
children—of whom they had four, all 
boys, ranging in age from eight to fifteen 
years—were not yet of the elect, nor did 
they (the children) seem to care a great 
deal whether they were or not. 

The eldest boy, Alexander (abbreviated 
to Sandy), informed me, confidentially, 
after dinner, that he was ‘‘ maist seek [sick] 
o’ religion.” 

‘*What wi’ family worship,” he ob- 
served, ‘‘an’ Sunday-school, an’ meetin’ 
forenune and afternune, an’ the Catacheesm, 
an’ the Psalms o’ David in meter, we’re 
nearly ding’d donnert [nearly driven mad]. 
An’ what’s the guid o’ ’t? I’m nae better 
nor Geonlie Eliot’s son Jamie, wha never 
attendit meetin’ in his life an’ dinna ken 
whether our Lord was nailt tiv a cross or 
hangit wi’arape. I’m waus than him, im 
fac’; for I’m aye a ringleader whan there’s 
ony mischief t’ be dune.” 

‘*You will derive much benefit from 
your religious education when you grow 
older and mix with the world,” said I, en- 
couragingly. 

‘*Maybe I wull, an’ maybe I winna,” 
replied the boy, in a despondent tone. 
“Div ye ken, sir, a’ that we youngsters 
hae t’ gae through on the Sabbath Day? 

‘*T ken ye dinna,” he continued, without 
waiting forareply. ‘‘ ButI’lltell ye: Fam- 
ily worship in the mornin’; then meetin’, 
frae eleven o’clock till ane; meetin’ again, 
frae twa o’clock till foor; Sunday-school, 
frae foor till half-past five; nicht-meetin’ 
frae six till half-past seven; hame exercises 
till nine; then family worship, an’ off till 
bed.” _ 

“Quite a day’s work,” I remarked. 

‘Deed, ye may say that, sir. But that’s 
noa’. There’s proofs t’ seek fur the Sun- 
day-school an’ psalms t’ learn aff fur my 
faither. That’s no sae bad now, fur I 
can repeat the psalms by heart. My fai- 
ther disna ken that, tho’; an’ Ihopeye’ll no 
tell him, fur he wad pit me through the 
paraphrases, as sure as deeth.” 


*The Scotch say “everyday ” instead of “ week- 





day.” 


‘““You may depend upon me keeping 
your secret,” I answered. ‘‘ You have 
little time for recreation on Sundays,” I 
added. 

**Rackreation!” exclaimed the boy. 
‘“Rackreation on a Sunday! Dinna let my 
faither hear ye say that, sir, or he’ll be 
expecking the hoose t’ fa* aboot his lugs. 
We're no allowed to gang outside o’ the 
door except to meetin’ or Sunday-school. 
But Faither’s a wheen mair liberal than he 
was, an’ allows us a little mental rackrea- 
tion atween services.” 

“Ah! you’re allowed to read, then, a 
little light literature, perhaps.” 

“T dinna ken what ye mean by licht 
literature, sir.” 

‘“Magazine literature, 
story papers, etc.” 

“Story papers!” exclaimed the boy. ‘‘I 
wad like to see a story paper in our hoose, 
Sunday or everyday.* Na, na, sir; that’s 
no the kind o’ readin’ gien till us on Sun- 
days. We have oor choice o’ Baxter’s 
Saints’ Rest, Paley’s Theology, the Bible, and 
Harvey’s Meditations among the Tombs. 
If that comes under the heed o’ licht litera- 
ture, we get enouch 0’ it.” 

I could not forbear smiling. 

** Ye may lauch, sir; but Donald Macfar- 
lane’s bairns are no permitted t’ read ava. 
Donald says Sunday’s a day fur mortifying 
the flesh.” 

‘Weel, Sandy, my lad,” said Tamas, 
entering the room at this moment, ‘‘ hae ye 
learnt yer tasks? If ye dae weel the day, 
I'll let ye gang till the kirk the morn nicht, 
t? hear Mr. Ritchie describe his travels t’ 
the Holy Land.” 

‘*My tasks are learnt, Faither,” answered 
the boy. 

“*Vera weel, my lad. Vera weel. I'll 
hear them noo. What was itI gied yet’ 
learn?” 

‘The hunder an’ nineteenth psalm frae 
*‘Cheth’ to ‘Jod,’ the third chapter o’ 
John’s Gospel, an’ Justification by Faith.” 

‘“*Ay, ay. I remember noo,” said Ta- 
mas. ‘‘Gang on wie the psalm in meter.” 

The boy repeated the tasks from memory 
with the slightest prompting, and was then 
ordered to get himself ready for meetin’. 

‘““The usual weekly moveable prayer- 
meetin’ will be held at my hoose this 
evenin’,” said Tamas to me; ‘‘an’ I has 
nae doot it will be for yer saul’s advantage 
to be present.” 

I said nothing would give me more 
pleasure than to take part in such a meet- 
ing; but I would like to know what he 
meant by a moveable prayer-meeting. 

‘Oh! nae mair than that we gang frae 
hoose to hoose,” he answered. ‘‘ Ae nicht 
in my hoose, ae nicht in Donald Macfar- 
lane’s, an’ so on.” 

‘“‘They’re maistly auld Christians that 
attend this prayer-meetin’,” Tamas contin- 
ued. Saints o’ twenty an’ thirty years’ 
standin.’ Ye’ll find it asingular gatherin’, 
an’, if ye tak a seat close t’ me, I'll name the 
persons as they come in, an’ gie ye some 
particulers aboot them. Ye micht see 
some of the great lichts o’ the Primitive 
Methodist, Independent (Congregational- 
ist), Presbyterian, an’ Baptist Churches, 
forby an angel or twa o’ the Church 0’ 
Irving, an’ maybe a member o’ the Church 
o’ Christ—a new sect that’s lately sprung 
up amang us here, though that Church 
aucht t’ be as auld as the New Dispensation 
itsel.” 

‘‘There does not seem to be any scarcity 
of sects among you,” I observed. 

‘*No. We Borderers are bound to adhere 
to oor religious convictions, nae matter 
where they lead us till. But, between you 
an’ me an’ the hard wa’, there’s naething 
like the Presbyterian, after a’. Gie me the 
Kirk!” And, although it was Sunday, 
Tamas emphasized his exclamation by 
striking the table a vigorous blow, just as 
T had seen him clinch a political argument 
in a tap-room, the fingers of one hand 
clutching a long pipe and those of the 
other caressing lovingly a glass filled with 
steaming toddy. 

The Scotch can reconcile sociability and 
sanctity better than any other people on 
the face of the earth. 

It is bad rum, indeed, that is not worthy 
of shaking hands with religion once ina 
while. 

Let me qualify the latter assertion, how- 
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ever, by saying that there are two classes 
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of Christians in Scotland. Old Testament 
Christians and New Testament Christians 
I may call theni. The first are great stick- 
lers for the observance of the letter of the 
Decalogue; the last aim to fulfill the spirit 
of it. The first hold up Caleb and Joshua 
as examples of godliness; the last point to 
the Messiah as the character most worthy 
of imitation. The Old Testament Chris- 
tians are the whisky drinkers; the New 
Testament Christians are the real follow- 
ers of Jesus Christ. No one who has 
studied the religious character of the 
Scotch people closely will have failed to 
observe the distinction I have drawn. 

But to return to the day’s exercises. At 
half-past five the children came home from 
Sunday-school, and a few moments later 
we sat down to tea. I noticed that Tamas 
asked the same blessing at every meal. 
Whether it was original or borrowed I am 
unable to state, although I am inclined to 
believe it was the former, the Presbyterians, 
as arule, being strongly opposed to the use 
of any printed or written form of exhorta- 
tion or prayer. I give it here merely to 
show how rigidly the forms, at least, of 
religion are observed: ‘‘ Heavenly Father, 
we desire to thank Thee for all thy bless- 
ings. Feed us with the Bread of Life. 
Sanctify us with the Holy Ghost. Pardon 
our sins and accept of our persons, for 
Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen.” 

After tea Messrs. Elshender and Macfar- 
lane dropped in upon us. They intended 
to take part in the prayer-meeting, and 
came early to have a little conversation 
before the commencement of the exercises. 

Tamas’s house was in the suburbs, and 
from the windows of his parlor we had a 
delightful view of the Valley of the Tweed. 
The ruins of Norham Castle were visible in 
the distance—the same Norham Castle as 
that described by Scott in the opening 
lines of Marmion, but how changed. 
Then 

“ The battled towers, the donjon keep, 

The loop-hole grates, where captives weep, 
The flanking walls that round it sweep 
In yellow luster shone. 
The warriors on the turrets high, 
Moving athwart the evening sky, 
Seemed forms of giant hight; 
Their armor, as it caught the rays, 
Flashed back again the western blaze, 
In lines of dazzling light.” 
Now_ no mail-clad warriors moved athwart 
its ramparts; no glittering armor flashed 
back the crimson light of the setting sun; 
no banner, ‘‘ broad and gay,” hung heavily 
on the donjon tower; no warder kept 
guard above the gloomy portal arch. A 
solitary tower—a cold, gray tower—out- 
lined against the emerald background of 
sloping meadow, was all that could be seen 
and now remains of the fortress against 
whose impregnable sides whole armies had 
been hurled, and whose 





ponderous gate and massive bar 
Had oft rolled back the tide of war!” 

Nearly every spot of ground on which the 
eye rested was historic. Beyond the soli- 
tary tower of Norham Castle lay the field 
of Flodden, and close behind us lay Halidon 
Hill. Beneath flowed the Tweed, the rip- 
pling water showing the many fords 
across which the daring mosstroopers 
drove the cattle they so frequently “ lifted” 
from their English neighbors, in the days 
gone by. ; 

Pending the arrival of the remainder of 
the saints, Tamas and his friends sang the 
first four verses of the eighty-fourth psalm, in 
meter, to the tune ‘‘ Martyrs ”—‘ plaintive 
martyrs, worthy o’ the name”—as it is de- 
scribed by Burns in his ‘‘ Cottar’s Saturday 
Night.” The melody floated out through 
the honeysuckle-wreathed casement and 
rippled up through the flower-scented air, 
among the moss and ivy-covered ruins 
beneath which the cottage nestled. 

During the singing there were several 
arrivals, and Tamas, beside whom I had 
secured a seat, according to promise, 
named and described each individual as 
they arrived. 

‘That auld man,” said he, referring to 
the first arrival, ‘“‘is Jamie Gledsen, a 
Christian o’ the auld school, a great stickler 
for faith, though nae enemy t’ guid warks. 
He’s been a lametir [cripple] for mony a 
year an’ is very puir in this warld’s goods; 
but rich in faith and an heir t’ the King- 
dom. He’s a Presbyterian, an’ no conspic- 
ious for muckle ability, save that o’ 
makin’ lang prayers. He’s guid fur twenty 
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minutes ony time, either for openin’ or 
closin’ a meetin’.” 

‘“<That next man, wi’ the sandy complex- 
ion, is Geordie Lee, a brother o’ Dr. Robert 
Lee, of Edinboro’. Geordie is a boat-builder 
and second t’ nane at his trade. He’s the 
builder o’ mair than half o’ the herrin’ fleet 
that sails out o’ Berrick. He’s an Episco- 
palian; but his heart an’ saul’s in every guid 
wark. The kirk at Tweedmouth is indebt- 
ed to him, perhaps, mair than to ony ither 
man for its prosperity. He’s a man 0’ sun- 
ny an’ even temper and, apairt from his 
religion, o’ a kind and benevolent disposi- 
tion.” 

“That fine-looking man, wi’ the white 
hair an’ the spectacles, is Johnnie Nesbit, 
a farmer, an’ ane o’ the maist remarkable 
men in this pairt o’ the country. A man 0’ 
fine cultur’ an’ bearin’ a charactir as spot- 
less as the white neck-handkercher he 
wears. He’s ane o’ the kind wha represent 
the unalloyed goold o’ manhood. He is 
the principal founder o’ the sect ca’ing 
themsels ‘The Church o’ Christ.” Whether 
they’re richt or wrang (and I cannot think 
they’re richt, for they reject the doctrine o’ 
the immortality o’ the saul an’ look for 
efarnal life only through the Resurrec- 
tion), yet, I maun say it, the Maister never 
had a set o’ worthier disciples. Mr. Nes- 
bit’s a man o’ remarkably fine intellec’, an 
eloquent speaker an’ a poorful writer; an’, 
though he’s regarded by the masses as bein’ 
a wee bit eccentric, there’s no meenister on 
the Borders, frae Dr. Cairns doon t’ Wully 
Healey, the missionary, that disna feel it 
au honor to lift their hat till him, as much 
in respec’ to the purity o’ his Christianity 
as to the brilliancy o’ his intellec’.” 

‘« Here’s the North Sea fisherman preach- 
er, Tammie Johnson, comin’ next. Mr. 
Nesbit an’ him are great freen’s. The 
fisherman's a man o’ singular purity o’ 
character, possessin’ ae the integrity o’ 
Joseph, wi’ the meekness 0’ Moses, the 
faith o’ Abraham, the fearlessness o’ Paul, 
an’ the gentleness o’ John. He’s a self- 
constituted laborer in the vineyard o’ the 
Lord (tho’ commissioned of Heaven, nae 
doot), his special field bein’ amang the 
fishermen, wha mock at his religion an 
admire his character. That was a happy 
comparison o’ his the day, likenin’ the 
richteous to salmon an’ the wicked to 
flukes. The river-fluke is a dirty little fish, 
wi’ a muddy-broon back an’ a whitey- 
blue breast. Its flesh is dark and tasteless 
an’ it has na mair caste than a pariah dog. 
But the salmon, an’ especially the Tweed 
salmon, is a noble fish, wi’ his silvery 
skin an’ his beautiful cinnamon.colored 
flesh. He has fine pluck, too, an’ when he’s 
boond for the headwaters o’ the river he 
disna allow a single obstacle to interfere 
wi’ him, but crosses shallow fords, 
scales cascades, an’ stems his way against 
freshets that hae a’ the strength o’ mill- 
races.” 

The next person who entered might have 
sat for Dickens’s Cap’en Cuttle. The re- 
semblance was perfect, even to the hook 
that supplied the place of a hand. He 
was dressed in asuit of heavy pilot-cloth and 
wore the stiff, broad-rimmed, glazed hat 
common to naval seamen. 

“That man,” said Tamas, “is Adam 
Waters. He’s a pensioner and has some 
kind o’ appointment as_port-missionary 
frae some religious society. He’s an honest 
man an’ a sincere Christian. He has a 
very singular way o’ expressin’ himsel, 
generally speakin’ o’ Heaven as the harbor 
and Hell as the lee-shore. He ca’s Christ 
the Commander an’ Satan the foe. He 
speaks 0’ a sarmon as a round shot between 
the enemy’s wind an’ water; singing as a 
broadside; an’ prayer, rakin’ the foe fore 
an’ aft. Revival prayer-meetin’s he ca’s 
boardin’ the foe an’ makin’ him haul bis 
colors doon. But we are a’ sae weel used 
till him that we ken exackly what he 
means.” 

“The man that cam in after Waters is 
Wully Healey, anither auld man-o’-wars- 
man; a simple-minded, warm-hearted, sin- 
cere Christian, always busy aboot. the 
Maister’s wark. If ye should ever want to 
find Wully Healey, an’ ye didna find him 
at his ain hame, ye’d only hae to find oot 
where there was somebody sick an’ suffer 
in’, some puir body withoot freen’s, an’ ye’d 
be sure to find Wully Healey there. Pov- 
erty and sickness attract Wully Healey 





jist the same as. the,.can’le does the 
moth.” , 

The next comers were an angel and a 
presbyter of the Church of Irving. The 
first was a man a little above the middle 
size, with straight, reddish hair and a 
nervous manner, The other was a mana 
little under the middle size, with a bright 
eye and a pleasant smile. 

‘The angel,” said Tamas, ‘‘is Mr. Reed 
(I dinna ken his first name), a strong 
Irvingite, a poorful champion o’ infant 
bapteesm, an’ a controversialist 0’ consider- 
able ability. The presbyter is John Rob- 
son, a blacksmith by trade an’ a great 
admirer o’ Jesus Christ an’ Robbie Burns. 
It’s sometimes a wheen difficult to tell 
whilk o’ the twa he pins his faith till maist. 
He’s a fine mon, tho’; warm an’ constant in 
his freen’ships an’ a faithful servant o’ the 
Lord.” 

“‘The young man comin’ in noois Edgar 
Bonar, an engine-driver on the North Brit- 
ish Railway an’ a Swedenborgian—a New 
Jerusalemite; but an anxious seeker after 
truth an’ no ashamed to sit at the feet o’ 
these auld Christians to learn. This mak’s 
up the company, I think, tho’ ane or twa 
mair may drap in by an’ by. Let me now 
introduce you.” 

It was, as Tamas had predicted, a re- 
markable gathering; but a dignified one, 
nevertheless, and quite as respectable as if 
it had been a gathering of poets and phi 
losophers. Every man of them had a 
strongly-marked individuality. They were 
all locally famous; or notorious, which is 
much the same thing. It would have been 
difficult to find an equal number of men in 
that locality among whom Christian faith 
and Christian love abounded more; and 
yet they represented almost as many relig- 
ious sects as there were individuals—Bap- 
tist, Presbyterian, Methodist, Episcopalian, 
Congregationalist, Irvingite, Advent, and 
Swedenborgian. : 

After some desultory conversation, the 
company seated themselves and the exer- 
cises of the evening began. 

The port-missionary, Adam Waters, was 
desired by some of the brethren to take 
charge of the meeting; whereupon he grap- 
pled a chair with his hook and drew it over 
to a small table, at which he seated himself. 

‘‘ Brethren,” said he, putting on his 
spectacles, ‘‘shipmates under the Great 
Commander, let us give the foe a broadside 
by singing, to the honor and glory of our 
Commander, Cowper’s hymn of the Atone- 
ment—‘ There is a fountain filled with 
blood’—with the refrain: 

“*T can believe, 1 will believe, I do believe in Thee, 

Who made atonement for my sins upon Mount 

Calvary.’ 
T like that good old chorus, Will Brother 
Nesbit raise the tune?” 

After the hymn, the port-missionary 
invited the fisherman to offer prayer. 
‘‘Give him a raking fore and aft, brother. 
That broadside from the fountain was a 
staggerer for him, I warrant ye. Give him 
a raking before he has time to clear away 
the wreck. Let him haveit, brother. See 
how he likes a discharge of grape and 
cannister out of the carronades of Faith.” 

The fisherman prayed briefly, but fer- 
vently; after which Mr. Nesbit was invited 
to give the foe ashot. between wind and 
water—or, in other words, to exhort the 
brethren. : 

He spoke briefly of the Christian life, and 
argued that, as believers are the temples of 
the Holy Ghost, the life of the Christian 
should be aconstant struggle to attain to 
the highest ideal of purity. ‘‘ Jesus Christ 
preached the Gospel of Eternal Life. 
Eternal Life is the promise, and it is to be 
the reward of those ‘who by patient con- 
tinuance in well-doing seek for glory and 
honor and immortality.’ Absolute purity 
of life is an essential element of godliness. 
We should remember that we are ‘no more 
strangers and foreigners, but fellow-citizens 
with the saints and of the household of 
God, and are built upon the foundation of 
the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ 
himself being the chief corner-stone; in 
whom all the building, fitly framed. togeth- 
er, groweth unto a holy temple in the Lord; 
in whom ye also are builded together for a 
habitation of God through the Spirit. This 
is our situation. We have assumed a grand 
but a fearful responsibility in taking upon 
ourselves the name of Christ. The act was 
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purely voluntary. Wemade ourselves the 
temples of the Holy Ghost and invited the 
Spirit to dwell with us. We should be 
careful that no act of ours compels the 
Holy Guest to leave its habitation. After 
the process of regeneration has begun all 
sin is voluntary. No man is tried beyond 
his power of resistance; hence the promise 
‘Blessed is the man that endureth tempta- 
tion.’ The Christian life is a life of pro- 
gression—a continual growth into holiness. 
From the time that the tiny blade of corn 
starts from the earth in the spring there is 
a steady growth until the ripened wheat is 
ready for the harvest. But the young corn 
requires careful attention, nevertheless. 
Frosts may blight it, rank weeds may 
choke it, rapacious rooks may dig up the 
root and devour it. So it is with Christian- 
ity. The small spark that is started into 
life in the human heart requires to be 
carefully fanned, until it glows into the 
bright flame of Christian love. A revival 
can no more make a Christian than aspring 
can make a harvest. Revivals have their 
uses, nevertheless. The revivalist stands 
in the same relation to Christianity that the 
quarryman does to the builder. But the 
stones which the quarryman hews for the 
builder are required to be cut, squared, and 
polished before they are fit to enter into 
the construction of the temple. So, when 
the young Christian is hewn out of the 
block of sinful humanity, the work of pol- 
ishing him for the Temple of God begins. 
He is his own polisher, too, and can depend 
upon the assistance of others no further 
than to profit by their experience. He 


begins the good fight then which Paul, 


fought. There is no more flirtation with 
sin after that. The process of regeneration 
is begun and it must be continued. The 
walk through life in future must be after 
the Spirit, and not after the flesh. To his 
faith the young Christian must add virtue, 
‘to virtue knowledge, to knowledge tem- 
perance, to temperance patience, and to 
patience godliness,’ for ‘without holiness 
no man shall see the Lord.’ No man can 
serve two masters. There can be no divis- 
ion of allegiance. No man can be the subject 
of two governments at the same time. There- 
fore, no man can be a follower of Christ 
and a servant of Satan at the same time. 
He, then, that is a follower of Christ puri- 
fieth himself—purifieth imse/f, you observe. 
He that purifieth himself develops and 
fosters within himself the love of that which 
is pure; hence, his love of God who 4s holy 
increases until it fills his whole being. 
Thus love becomes perfect, and perfect love 
casteth out fear, because perfect love 
secures perfect obedience. Thus it follows 
that he that loveth God keepeth his com- 
mandments. The Christian who has at- 
tained to this condition is, in my opinion, 
invulnerable. He has conquered the world, 
the flesh, and the devil. He is like Gold- 
smith’s cliff: 

“* As some tall cliff which rears its awful form, 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 

Though round its sides the rolling clouds be spread, 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head.’”’ 

After the enemy had received another 
broadside from the eleventh Scripture 
paraphrase, which was sung to the tune 
‘*Balarma,” and a raking fore and aft from 
the young Swedenborgian, who offered 
prayer, the presbyter of the Catholic 
Apostolic Church, John Robson, briefly ex- 
horted the brethren. He referred approv- 
ingly to the remarks of the last speaker. 
“But,” said he, ‘‘I wad be laith t’ limit the 
mercy o’ God. It’s hardt’ live up t’ sic 
high ideals o’ purity, for there’s nane richt- 
eous, na, not ane. Robbie Burns says: 

“* Mankind is unco weak 
An’ little to be trusted.’ 
An’ faith that’s been my experience wi’ 
masel. WhenI wad dae guid, evil is ever 
before me. But my heart’s a’ richt. I want 
t? dae weel, tho’ I sometimes fa’ short. 
But, as Robbie says: 
“*Wha made the heart, ’tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us; 
He knows each chord—its various tune, 
Each spring—its various bias.’ 
An’ I hope for salvation thro’ the bound- 
less mercy that wadna’ condemn the 
Magdalen, justified the penitent publican, 
and saved the thief on the cross. Never- 
theless, I fully admit the strength o’ Brother 


_ Nesbit’s position. Na man wha has-pit his 


han’ t’ the Gospel plow can affoord t’ 





look back; but a man may slip whan he’s 
plowin’ an’ still haud on.” 

The Fisherman: ‘“‘ Peter slipped.” 

The Farmer: ‘‘ Yes; but only after his 
Master appeared to have failed to establish 
his claim to the Messiahship.” 

The Presbyter: .“‘Vve always regarded 
that lapse o’ Peter’s as havin’ mair signifi- 
cance than the savin’ o’ the thief on the 
cross, as showin’ the boondless mercy 0’ 
God; for of the twa Peter’s offense was the 
maist despicable—the desertion o’ his 
Maister i’ the hour o’ trial an’ danger.”’ 

The Farmer: ‘‘ Skin for skin, yea, all that 
@ man hath will he give for his life.” 

The Angel: ‘‘ Loyalty is ever admirable, 
and particularly so when its object is under 
a cloud.” 

The Swedenborgian: ‘‘The disciple of 
Irving spoke there.” 

The Fisherman: ‘‘ And the servant 0’ 
Christ also.” 

The Angel: ‘‘ Thank you, brother.”’ 

The Presbyter: ‘‘Peter, by denying his 
Maister, virtually forfeited his claim to 
discipleship. But he repented, for Luke 
tells us that after the cock crew he went 
out and wept bitterly. His repentance saved 
him. An’ whan the angel announced 
Christ’s resurrection to the women that 
came to the sepulcher, he said: ‘Tell his 
disciples and Peter.’ Peter’s pardon was 
contained in those words ‘and Peter.’ It 
was as muckle as to say to Peter: ‘Dinna 
hing back because ye sinned. The Lord 
kens that ye repented. He’s forgiven ye 
a’ready.’ Now, I dinna think the Lord’s less 
merciful the day than he was then; an’, if 
we're tempted an’ fa’, he’ll tak’ us back 
again. Besides, we’re no a’ constituted 
alike. Some o’ us are easier led into tempta- 
tion than ithers. So, I say, if we slip, we 
maun jist try t’ get up again. An’, aboona’, 
let’s be charitable to those who fa’. As 
Robbie says : 

«Then at the balance let’s be mute, 
We never can adjust it; 
What’s done we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted.’ 
But it winna be lang, I expect, before we’re 
a’ raised aboon temptation. The time is 
fast approachin’ whan the Lord shall reign 
in Mount Zion and Jerusalem and before 
his ancients gloriously; whan there shall 
be nae mair sin; whan men shall beat their 
swords into plowshares an’ their spears into 
pruning-hooks; whan the earth shall be 
filled with the knowledge o’ the Lord as 
the waters cover the sea—or, as Robbie 
says: 
““* Whan man to man, the world o’er, 
Shall brothers be for a’ that.’” 

After prayer by the boat-builder, the 
fisherman spoke. ‘‘The Christian life is 
a warfare,” said he, ‘‘ against a multitude of 
enemies; an’ the warst 0’ ’t is that our natur- 
al man is freen’ly to these enemies, an’ often 
anxious to surrender the citidal to them, or 
the ship, as Brother Waters would say. 
These enemies dinna often attack openly. 
They dinna come sailin’ doon boldly upon 
ye, showin’ their colors an’ firin’ a broad- 
side an’ callin’ upon ye to surrender. Na, 
na; they come upon ye by stratagem, slip- 
pin’ up alangside whan ye’re no expectin’ 
them. Ye may be sailin’ alang wi’ a fine 
breeze an’ everything drawin’,- weather 
fine, sea smooth, and lyin’ weel for the port; 
when oot o’ some cove slips the pirate 
Covetousness, an’ is alangside grapplin’ wi’ 
ye before ye hae time to hail. While ye are 
fightin’ him onane side Envy attacks ye on 
the ither, backed by Malice an’ Evil-speakin’ 
an’ a bost o’ ither enemies, sic as Sinful 
Pleesure, Love 0’ Goold, Anger, Profanity, 
Whusky, Superstition, an’ so on. These 
are sma’ enemies, ye may say. So are wasps 
an’ hornets an’ bummelers [bumble-bees]; bit 
they stang hard, fora’ that. Mony is the tus- 
slel’vehad wi them a’; but, thank the Lord, 
I’ve aye conquered them. I never gae 
unarmed. The Christian should never be 
defenseless. An’ what foe can harm ye if 
ye stan’ wi’ your loins girt aboot wi’ truth 
an’ havin’ on the breestplate o’ righteous- 
ness, your feet shod wi’ the preparation o’ 
the Gospel 0’ Peace, bearin’ the shield o’ 
faith an’ havin’ on the helmet o’ salvation. 
What mair defense wad ane want? Then, 
for arms, there is the sword o’ the Spirit, 
which is the Word o’ God, an’ prayer, the 
greatest weapon of a’. 

*** Satan trembles whan he sees 
The weakest saint upon his knees.’ 


The fac’ is, there’s nae weapon like prayer. 
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Ye can defy the hosts o’ Satan wi’ it. An’, 
what's better than a’, its aye available. Ye 
can use it onywhere. A man neither needs 
to drap on his knees or enter his closet to 
pray. He can pray walkin’ alang the street, 
plowin’ a field, makin’ a_ horse-shoe, 
drivin’ an engine, baitin’ a line, or reefin’ a 
topsail. The tallygraff’s a wonderful in- 
vention. Ye can send a message t’ Lunnon 
in a few minutes, an’ even till India an’ 
America. But there’s time pit aff some- 
times waitin’ for the wire. If the wire is 
in use, ye canna hae it till they that applied 
before ye hae been served. But a single 
thocht pits ye in instant communication wi’ 
God. There’s nae waitin.’ Every man owns 
his ain wire. That wire is ca’d Faith. Ye’ve 
naethin’ t’ dae bit send for prayer right 
alang on that wire. Jist say: ‘‘I want 
help.” The help comes in an instant. Ye 
can feel it thrillin’ the battery o’ yer heart. 
Talk aboot the wealth o’ yer tallygraff com- 
panies! What is it t’ havin’ a wire 0’ yer ain 
leadin’ straight t’ Heaven, in thro’ the gates, 
an’ up to the throne 0’ God itsel? Let me 
keep that wire, an’ Satan may rage. So I 
say that, tho’ the Christian life is a warfare, 
there’s nae need o’ lossin’ the fight. We 
hae plenty 0’ armor an’ weapons, compared 
wi’ which Damascus blades are nae better 
than pipe-staples [pipe-stems].” 

The old man-o’-warsman, Willie Healey, 
spoke next. He agreed with all that had 
been said by the previous speakers, and 
would add that many of the temptations 
incident to the Christian life could be 
avoided by keeping continually busy about 
the Master’s work. ‘‘‘ Pure religion and 
undefiled before God and the Father is this: 
To visit the fatherless and the widows in 
their affliction and to keep unspotted from 
the world.’ Christ was continually doing 
good, and thereby escaped temptation. He 
was only tempted when inactive, in the 
wilderness. After he began his ministry, 
he was always too busy to be tempted. It 
is just the same with his followers. If we 
keep busy, we won’t be much troubled with 
temptation. We can all do something for 
the Master. Those who cannot preach the 
Gospel may do something else. The hungry 
are to be fed, the naked clothed, the sick 
visited, and the distressed succored. There 
is no lack of employment. The Lord wants 
no idlers in his vineyard. And I think we 
all know from experience that there is as 
much truth as poetry in the lines: 

*** Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do.’”’ 

The Angel: 
enter into temptation.’ 
of the Christian life. We must keep our 
lamps constantly trimmed. The light of 
everlasting love must be kept forever glow- 
ing within the temple of the heart. We are 
not of the world. Weare Christ’s and we 
must daily grow more and more like him. 
As Brother Nesbit said, we must strive after 
absolute perfection. ‘Shall wecontinue in 
sin that grace may abound?’ ‘God forbid. 
How shall we, that are dead to sin, live any 
longer therein?’ We must continue to grow 
into the beauty of eternal holiness. We have 
‘put off the old man and put on the new.’ 
‘Know ye not that ye are the temple of 
God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in 
you? If any man defile the temple of God, 
him shall God destroy.” We are charged 
with the responsibility of keeping this 
temple holy. We can do it. God has 
furnished us with the means of preserving 
its purity. Wecan keep it garnished and 
swept. We are no travelers through a track- 
less desert. Our way is plain. We have 
chart and compass and the good old Gospel 
ship is staunch and strong.” 

The Port-Missionary: *‘ Bless the Lord!” 

The Angel: ‘‘ Our duty is plain. Itisthe 
relentless crucifixion of all unhallowed 
desires; the steady, uncompromising adher- 
ence to virtue; the development of a con- 
scientiousness as true to right as the needle 
is to the pole. We can only do this by 
watching and praying. We have not 
strength sufficient of our own; but strength 
will be given us by merely asking for it. It 
is of the utmost importance to us to know 
that we are weak in ourselves, In that 
knowledge lies our strength; for we will 
not depend upon ourselves, knowing our 
own weakness. We will lean upon Christ, 
knowing that his strength is sufficient for 
us, Then, as Brother Johnson says, Satan 
may rage. The powers of Hell may unite 


‘**« Watch and pray, lest ye 
This is the key-note 
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against us; but we will triumph. Wesball 
be more than conquerors through Him who 
loved us. Keeping these truths in view, 
brethren, it is impossible for us to remain 
stationary. Weshall be constantly ascend- 
ing, constantly rising to higher planes of 
purity, and at length, as Brother Nesbit 
said, ‘stand with temptation beneath our 
feet, in the eternal sunshine of God’s 
holiness.’ ” 

The lame man, Jamie Gledsen, closed 
the exercises with prayer. As Tamas had 
said, he was good for twenty minutes. He 
was earnest and fervent, but tedious, to say 
the least. He had none of the vigor and 
originality of the fisherman nor the com- 
passionate tenderness of the old man-o’- 
warsman. He prayed that God would 
bless all manner of professing Christians, 
but ‘‘ bless in an especial manner the United 
Presbyterian Church.” He prayed for the 
Queen, Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, 
and all the members and branches of the 
royal family; for those at sea in ships, ‘‘ who 
do business on the mighty waters”; and final- 
ly for infidels, idolaters, and all living in 
the darkness of paganism. 

The port-missionary pronounced the bless- 
ing, after which some of the company left. 
Among those who remained were the fisher- 
man, the farmer, the angel and presbyter, 
the Swedenborgian, Sandy Elshender, and 
Donald Macfarlane. 

The conversation having turned upon the 
salvation of unbaptized infants, a hot argu- 
ment on that subject ensued. 

The farmer maintained that there was no 
salvation without belief. There was no 
promise but eternal life, and that promise 
was conditional. These conditions were be- 
lief and baptism. 

The angel maintained that the promise 
was unto us and our children—that is, to 
believers and their children; and that the 
children of believers were as much heirs 
of salvation as believers themselves. 

The Swedenborgian: ‘‘‘ Suffer little chil- 
dren to come unto me, for of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven.’” 

The Farmer: ‘‘ Yes, to come unto me. I 
agree with you that when they are old 
enough to believe they should be suffered 
to come to Jesus. Moreover, they should 
be urged to go to him.” 

Donald Macfarlane: “It’s my opinion 
that salvation ’ill be limited toa very few 
adults, let alane infants.” 

Sandy Elshender: ‘Oh, ay! Donald, we 
ken ye're no very liberal ayther in yer politi- 
cal or religious views.” 

Donald: ‘‘T believe the Bible. Fear God 
an’ honor the king. The warld’s gettin’ a 
wheen owre wise. Here we hae advocates 0’ 
universal soofrage an’ advocates o’ universal 
salvation. Faith, we’re gettin’ alang at a 
fine rate.” 

Sandy: ‘‘T wadna condemn a sinless in- 
fant.” 

Donald: ‘‘ What for no, if the Bible says 
sae? Wad ye save a heathen, or a Papish, 
ora Jew?” 

Sandy: ‘‘I wad that, man.” 

Donald (holding up his hands and look- 
ing around the company): ‘‘D’ ye hear 
that! What are we comin’ till, brethren. 
Div ye nae ken, Donald, man, that mony are 
ca’d bit few are chosen; that the wicked 
shall hae their pairt i’ the lake that burneth 
wi’ fire an’ brunstane?” 

Sandy: ‘‘ Weel, weel, Donald, we’ll leave 
that t? the Lord himsel.” 

Donald: ‘‘But we hae the Book, an’ it 
tells us a’ this. ‘As it was in the days o’ 
Noah, so shall it be in the comin’ o’ the 
Son 0’ Man.’ Now, in Noah’s times, whan 
the warld was destroyed, there were only 
eight persons saved. If ye cud till me what 
the population o’ the warld was then an’ 
the population noo, I cud jist till ye how 
mony wad be saved if the Lord was to 
come noo.” 

Sandy: ‘‘ Say it was a million in the days 
o’ Noah an’ that it’s a thousand million 
noo, Donald.” 

Donald: ‘‘Vera weel, Sandy. Eight oot 
o’ a million. A thousand times eight is eight 
thousand. There wad be eight thousand 
saved if the Lord was to come noo.” 

Presbyter (sarcastically): ‘‘ Div ye no think 
the feegurs too high, Donald? Eight thou- 
sand’s a wheen 0’ folk?” 

Donald (generousty): ‘‘ Na, considerin’ the 
enlichtenment o’ the times, I micht throw 
in a thousand or twa mair. Ca’ it ten thou- 





sand, to make it even feegurs. We’llno fash 
wi’ fractions.” 

Sandy: ‘Weel, Donald, I maun say ye’re 
generous, for ance. Div ye think ye’ll be 
amang the ten thousand yersel?” 

Donald opened his eyes in amazement. 
The hand that was in the act of carrying a 
pinch of snuff to his nose was arrested in 
mid-air. He looked around the company, 
and then fixed his eyes with a stern look 
upon Sandy’s. 

‘‘Mr, Elshender,” said he, ‘‘div ye ken 
wha ye’re speakin till?” 

‘Till Donald Macfarlane,” was the 
prompt answer. 

‘Div ye ken I’m a Presbyterian?” 

“Oh: ay!” 

‘* An’ a believer in infant baptism?” 

**Nae doot.” 

‘Div ye ken that I’ve sat ina front seat 
for twenty year?” 

“« Aweel.”’ 

‘*An’ that I'm a believer in justification, 
sanctification, an’ election?” 

** Granted.” 

‘‘An’ that I hae na missed a sacrament 
[communion] Sunday sin’I changed frae an’ 
adherent tiv a member?” 

‘«T’m aware 0’ ’t.” 

** An’ that I never gang intil the inside o’ 
a meetin’ exceptin’ my ain?” 

“*Tt wadna be like ye if ye did, Donald.” 

‘*An’ yet yeax me if I’ll be ane o’ the 
ten thousand?” ; 

‘*That was the ques’on, Donald.” 

‘*An’ whaur wad I be, if nae amang the 
elect?” 

**Tt’s nae for me to say, Donald.” 

‘‘Weel,” said Donald, drawing a long 
breath and closing his snuff-box with a 
snap, ‘‘this dings a’, this dings a’!” 

The company smiled. 

Donald was silent for a moment. Then, 
looking around the room somewhat search- 
ingly, he said: 

‘“‘The room’s sartinly famul’r; bit I can 
hardly believe that I’m sittin’ in Tames 
Rutherfoord’s hoose an’ hae sic a ques’on 
pit till me.” 

‘* Weel, weel,” said Sandy, soothingly, 
“ther’s nane 0’ us savéd yet. Mony a ane 
glowers at the mune an’ fa’s i’ the midden.” 

The conversation after this episode in- 
troduced a variety of subjects, including 
the immortality of the soul—characterized 
by the farmer as the Platonic heresy and 
by the fisherman as the Serpent’s lie—the 
personal reign of Christ, the fulfillment of 
prophecy, and the overthrow of the Papa 
cy. The discussion was mainly sustained 
by the farmer, the fisherman, the angel, 
and the presbyter. Although each held 
his Bible in his hand, they quoted entirely 
from memory and exhibited a wonderful 
familiarity with the Scriptures. The fish- 
erman and presbyter spoke of ‘‘ Zekil” and 
**Dan’l” as they might have spoken of in- 
timate acquaintances, with whom they 
were daily incommunication. They spoke 
of Abraham, Jacob, Moses, David, Job, and 
Isaiah as if they had recently held conver- 
sation with them in relation to the ‘‘ time 
of the end”; and of Paul, Peter, and John, 
Timothy and Titus as if they were their 
daily companions. Indeed, after listening 
to them fer some time, I should not have 
been the least surprised if they had spoken 
of Timothy as ‘‘ Paul’s freen’ Tim,” or of 
John as “Johnnie.” But there was no 
irreverence in their familiarity. These men 
were earnest, unwearying, and intelligent 
students of the Scriptures; and they had 
become so familiar with the lives and opin- 
ions of the men of whom they spoke that 
they had come to look upon them as per- 
sonal friends. 

After considerable discussion and com- 
paring of prophecy, they came unanimous- 
ly to the conclusion that six of the vials of 
the vision of John had been poured out, and 
that ‘‘ the seeventh angel,” as the fisherman 
expressed it, ‘‘ was jist i’ the ack o’ takin’ 
the cork oot o’ his vial.” The angel of the 
Catholic Apostolic Church then offered 
prayer and the saints separated. 

When Tamas bade me good-night, he ex- 
pressed the hope that I had found the day’s 
experiences edifying. 

I responded in the affirmative, and added 
that the property of their English neigh- 
bors would have been more secure and 
their cattle longer-lived if the Scottish 
Borderers of a century ago had had half of 
the religion of their descendants. 
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Tamas regarded me gravely for a mo- 
ment; then, taking up his candle, he said, 
solemnly, as he left the room: 

“* Sunday’s no a day for jaukin’.” 


Biblical Research, 


THE scarcity of ancient manuscripts of the 
Philoxenian, or more properly Harclean recen- 
sion of the Syriac New Testament, when its 
peculiar character is considered, has been con- 
sidered ratber a matter of wonder. Only afew 
MSS. are known even of the Gospels, and only 
one—viz., one of the MSS. sent from Diarbekir 
by Samuel Palmer to Dr. Ridley—contains 
the Acts and all the Epistles. The Apocalypse 
in this version is not extant, and Heb. xi, 27, 
to the end, is also missing. This version, or, 
rather, recension, was made in troublous times, 
when its native country was convulsed with 
wars. By subscriptions upon the MSS. it ap- 
pears that the true Philoxenian was made at 
Mabug, or Hierapolis of the Greeks, a city of 
Syria, near the Euphrates, inthe year A.D. 508, 
in the days of Philoxenus. The real reviser 
was probably one Polycarp, a rural bishop un- 
der Philoxenus. It is supposed, however, from 
the contents of the existing MSS., that this 
first recension is no more extant; but that all 
are the Harclear, so called from Thomas of 
Harkel, in Palestine (probably), afterward 
Bishop of Mabug, who revised this version in 
A. D. 616. This revising, however, was done 
at Alexandria, then the great seat of letters and 
learning, with its famous library still in 
existence. The critieal value cf this version 
will be at once seen. It must have been 
formed from Greek MSS. as early, at least, 
and probably still older than the 4th 
century ; and it is even more slavish than the 
Vulgate in its rendering of the Greek. Fur- 
thermore, all the known MSS. are very old ; 
the latter ones being restorations by Barsalibi, 
in the 12th century. Copies of this version 
were most probably multiplied, so far as this 
was done, in Alexandria. But only a little more 
than twenty years after the Harclean recension 
was finished Alexandria was captured and the 
library burned; and all the copies that have 
survived of this recension were a few hidden 
and scattered amongst the churches of Upper 
Syria and Mesopotamia, which have again been 
ravaged by the Moslems and their churches 
and books destroyed. The MSS. have usually 
the double numbers of the ten Eusebian can- 
ons inthe margin of the Gospels, as well as 
Greek words of various readings. These 
Greek words are frequently transliterated into 
Syriac. 











....An excellent anthology of ancient Syrinc 
poetry has lately been published at Rome (by 
the College of the Propaganda), by a Maronite 
priest of Mt. Lebanon, named Gabriel Cardahi. 
Besides the poems themselves, it contains a 
treatise on the poetic art and versification and 
the lives of the poets of that language. The 
poems appear to be collected and selected with 
great care, especially from the manuscripts of 
the Vatican; but they include a series of 
authors from old Ephrem down to the present 
time. The author attempts to show the ex- 
cellence of the poetry—quite natural from his 
standpoint; but without much success, for 
there is really little poetry among the Syriac 
writers other than the Creeds, Ten Command- 
ments, and Lord’s Prayer done into English 
verse, found at the end of so many ancievt 
Englich Bibles. Yet the work is a great help 
to Syriac students. Unfortunately, for the 
learned world, the language of the book is the 
native one of the writer (Arabic), and the mat- 
ter abounds with the narrowness and fulsom- 
ness of writers in that tongue. 


....Matt. xxi, 2(‘‘ Made a marriage for his 
son’’) of the A. V. would be more correctly ren- 
dered by ‘‘ Made a marriage-feast for his son.’ 
The same correction is to be applied to verses 
4,9, and also ch. xxv, v.10. The use of the 
plural ydéyovuc is “ marriage-feast,”’ in distinction 
from ‘‘a marriage,’’ or ‘“‘ marriage’’ of the sin- 
gular number. Yet the other verses show that 
the evangelist attached the meaning of ‘‘ mar- 
riage-feast”’ to the singular number, as is done 
in the LXX—Gen. xxix, 22; Tobit viii, 19. 


....Itis reported that the Comte de Vogiie 
has some £eals with inscriptionsin the Hamath- 
ite characters, which he refuses to make pub- 
lic. We hope, for the sake of science, that this 
is not true, and also that the authorities at the 
British Museum will allow the inscriptions in 
the same characters copied by Mr. Smith at 
Jerablus to be published a5 soon as possible. 


...-At a.recent meeting of the Society of 
Biblical Archeology Mr. Boscawen stated that 
he had discovered some more fragments of the 
tablets relating to Castarit (or Cyaxares ?) of 
Media and the war which seems to have re- 
sulted in the overthrow of Nineveh. In these 
fragments Castarit is called ‘‘ king of Medes,”’ 
and not merely ‘‘chief of the Medes,’ as in 
the fragments found by Mr. George Smith. © 
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Pevsonalities, 


Tue officers, scientists, and crew of the 
‘‘ Florence,’ composing the Howgate expedi- 
tion toward the North Pole, which sailed last 
week from New London, have their names 
printed in fullin The Congregationalist, as fol- 
lows: George E. Tyson, New London, master ; 
William Sisson, New London, first mate ; Den- 
nison Burrows, New London, second mate; 
Eleazer Cone, New London, steward ; Orray 
Taft Sherman, Providence, meteorologist and 
photographer ; Ludwig Kumlin, Madison, Wis., 
naturalist ; Ricbard B. York, Norwich, Wil- 
liam Albin, Sag Harbor, James W. Lee, New 
London, Joel B. Bottles, Granby, seamen ; 
Charles Henry Fuller, Colchester, David T. 
Reese, York, Pa., John McPartland, New Lon- 
don, green hands. 


_...Mrs. Julia Ward Howe says that the 
painter, Alma-Tadema, is a German of the 
Germans — bland, rosy, and fall of sparkling 
good humor. His house is oddly furnished. 
The reception-room is a Turkish boudoir, fitted 
with low seats and tables, pipes, porcelains, and 
Oriental hangings. Of the two drawing-rooms, 
one is furnished in French and the other in old 
English style. There is a Pompeiian salon, and 
an Egyptian studio, with a cheerful decoration 
of small mimicries of mummies placed at reg~ 
ular distances along the walls. His wife has 
yellow hair, eyes of a primrose tint, and a com- 
plexion with a pale bloom of its own, resem- 
bling that of a white rose. 


....Prof. H. V. Hayden has arrived at Den- 
ver, with a party of scientists, including Sir 
Joseph D. Hooker, Prof. Asa Gray, and 
Lieutenant-General Sir Richard Strachey, R. E., 
who is studying the geographical and climato- 
logical features of the Rocky Mountain region, 
and the working of the narrow-gauge railroads, 
successfully introduced by him into India. 


..«eThe Prince of Wales’s garden parties at 
Marlborough House are very select this year. 
He asked the Queen for the loan of Bucking- 
ham Palace; but she refused him. To make 
the matter worse, she signified her willingness 
to be present at Marlborough House, and there- 
by dwarfed the host and hostess. 


....Ahmed Mukhtar Pasha is idolized by his 
troops because he wears a soldier’s coat of the 
coarsest material and without ornamentation 
of any sort, never eats meat during the cam- 
paign, and never touches a glass of wine or 
any other alcoholic drink. He also denies him- 
self the luxury of smoking. 


...-During the absence of the second and 
third assistant secretaries of state for their 
summer vacations, Mr. George E. Baker is in 
temporary charge of a part of their duties. 
First Assistant Secretary Seward will remain in 
charge of the department during the absence 
of Secretary Evarts. 


....-Brant, the Mohawk chief who fought at 
Oriskany, is to have a $20,000 monument at 
Brantford, Ont., the Council of the Six Nation 
Indians voting $5,000 to the fund. Brant’s 
name is commemorated in Ontario by the 
county of Brant, the city of Brantford, and the 
town of Tyendinaga. 


....Tbe house where William H. Seward was 
born is stillstanding in Florida, Orange County, 
N. Y., and is occupied by a dressmaker. It is 
in a good state of preservation. A large syca- 
more, dating from the first settlement of the 


county, stands a few yards from the front 
steps. 


...-Garibaldi’s plan for settling the Eastern 
question : ‘‘ The Turks at Bagdad; the Russians 
at Scutari; onthe Bosphorus, a confederation 
of all the peoples of European Turkey, with 
Constantinople as the capital ; the Bosphorus 
and Dardanelles free to all.’’ 


....A club of scientific explorers are at work 
in the White Mountains. Among the members 
are Prof. Fay, of Tufts College, Dr. Scudder, 
Prof. Charles H. Hitchcock, Prof. Pickering, 
Prof. Henck, and Prof. F. W. Clarke, of the 
University of Cincinnati. 


...-Hon. Daniel W. Voorhees, of Indiana, 
has entered into a contract to give a series of 
lectures before lyceums the coming fall and 
winter, on “ Thomas Jefferson.’’ 


..-.1t is now understood that the publica- 
tion of Mr. Browning’s translation of the 


“* Agamemnon” of Aisehylus will not take 


place until autumn. 


.... Alexander H. Stephens appeared in court 
in Georgia, the other day, as the attorney of a 
blind colored man. 


.... William Earle Lytton Bulwer, a brother 
of the novelist and the head of the Bulwer 
family, is dead. 

-...Auerbach has finished another long 
novel, treating of the socialistic tendencies of 
the age. 

...»-Martha Washington’s house in Freder- 
icksburg was recently sold for $1,225. 
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Science. 


Dr. A. 8. PACKARD, JR., of the U. 8. Ento- 
mological Commission, writes from Montana 
that there are none of the destructive grass- 
hoppers in that territory west of longitude 
110°, except a few in the upper (southern) por- 
tion of the Bitter-root Valley, south of Mis- 
soula. In the eastern half of Montana, on the 
Yellowstone River, young grasshoppers are re- 
ported over a tract of one hundred miles lying 
north of the Yellowstone, between Clark’s 
Fork and Froze-to-Death Creek (near Fort 
Sarpy). This region lies east by north of the 
Crow Agency. Surveyors who have passed 
over the country east of this region and 
northeast of the Crow Agency report that no 
locusts were seen. None have hatched about 
Forts Benton or Shaw, where the crops are 
doing well. The season bas been an unusually 
cold and rainy one all over the West beyond 
longitude 94°, and especially on the eastern 
flank of the Rocky Mountains, from Colorado 
northward into British America, and it seems 
probable that there will not be a general in- 
vasion of the border states, such as occurred 
in 1876 and two years previous. Colorado will 
probably be visited by light swarms from the 
valleys near the Black Hills, and possibly from 
Idaho; while Middle and Southern Utah will 
perhaps suffer from the locusts now beginning 
to fly in the Cache Valley. 


....Dr. W. Velten communicates to the 
Regeus Verger Fiora some interesting observa- 
tions on the relation between temperature and 
the movement of protoplasm in plants. The 
lowest temperature at which the movement 
commenced was first noted, and the rate of the 
movement at different temperatures until the 
motion ceased. The movements varied in differ- 
ent plants as we might suppose from the known 
susceptibilities of plants to different degrees 
of heat. In our Anacharis Canadensis, which 
has made for itself such a name in Europe 
as ‘*The Great American Water-weed,’’ there 
was no observable movement when the tem- 
perature was below the freezing point. But 
just above 34° Fahrenvheit it was found that the 
granules traveled the tenth of a millimeter in 
50 seconds. At 36° they traveled in 29 seconds; 
at 41°, in 21 seconds; at 68°, in 9 seconds; at 
97°, in 5 seconds; but at 104° the motion wholly 
ceased. In Vallisneria spiralis, also an Amer- 
ican water-weed, observations were likewise 
made. At 34° the distance was made in 45 
seconds ; at 35°, in 27 seconds ; but at 102°, in 2 
seconds. At 113° the protoplasm ceased to 
move. 





....Exceptions to what we have a right to 
cousider absolute physiological law often come 
up to puzzle the observer. Most of us know 
that if a branch be girdled the part above the 
girdled part dies. The Western woodman de- 
stroys numbers of trees every year by simply 
axing a ring of bark round the tree. There 
is no phenomenon more seemingly constant 
than death on the cutting a circle of bark 
from the stem of a tree. Yet Karl Koch, 
one of the best authorities on vegetable 
physiology, bas recently stated that there is 
a huge lime or linden tree at Fontainebleau, 
near Paris, which was planted in 1780, and 
which in 1810 had all its bark and some of its 
wood cut away completely round the stem. It 
was, he says, examined by the celebrated 
Trecul, in 1852, and found “ as vigorous and at- 
tractive as other trees of the same age, though 
it cast its leaves somewhat earlier.”” In some 
of our earlier notes we referred to an Austrian 
pine that had lived several years after being 
completely girdled. The exact manner in 
which life is thus carried on is not clear. 


...-It has usually been supposed that all the 
silk-worm moths issue from the cocoou by 
moistening the threads and pushing through 
them. This is, however, not the case with 
Actias Iwna, a large, handsome, pale-green 
moth, with long “‘tails’’ on its hind wings. 
Our attention was called to a rattling, cutting, 
or tearing noise issuing from a cocoon of this 
moth. On looking at the cocoon, a sharp, 
black point was seen moving to and fro, and 
then another, until both points had cut a slit, 
through which the shoulders of the moth could 
be seen. The hole is made in a minute or two, 
and the moth works its way at once out of the 
slit. The wings at this time being very small 
and flabby, the points stick out, and can be 
used for the purpose indicated. In half an 
hour after exclusion from the cocoon the wings 
become fully expanded ; but the black points 
can still be seen through the hairs immediately 
at the base of the wings. In this case no fluid 
was seen to exude from the moth and the co- 
coon was perfectly dry. 


...-It is often difficult to account for the 
origin of the common names of plants. The 
Jerusalem artichoke is said to derive its name 
* Jerusalem ”’ first from similarity in sound be- 
tween the Italian ‘Girasole’? and “ Jerusa- 


_lem”—“ Girasole ” being ‘“‘ sunflower.” Arti- 


choke is said to come from the taste of the roots 





“resembling the artichoke,” which is a large 
thistle-head, used as a vegetable long before the 
“Jerusalem” artichoke was imported into 
England from Canada.. Now we have a wild 
flower called ‘Indian cucumber” (Medeola 
Virginica) the roots of which Pursh says were 
eaten by the Indians, and which Nuttall says 
was called Indian cucumber because the roots 
‘tasted like cucumber.”? Nuttall remarks that 
the idea that they tasted like cucumber is 
‘“‘very far-fetched’; and the writer was in- 
duced to take the opportunity to test it this 
season, and itis certainly far-fetched. There 
is a sweet taste with it that no cucumber ever 
had. The name could have scarcely been given 
to it for this reason. 


....The American Journal of Science contains 
an interesting paper by Prof. Langley, describ- 
ing his very ingenious method of bringing into 
optical juxtaposition spectra produced by light 
coming from opposite edges of the sun. In 
this way the change of wave-length due to the 
sun’s rotation is made easily visible, that por- 
tion of the spectrum which is produced by light 
coming from the eastern edge of the sun having 
its dark lines shifted slightly toward the violet, 
while that portion produced by light from the 
western limb exhibits an opposite effect. As 
the two portions of the spectrum lie side by 
side, so that the dark lines of the two are sit- 
uated like the lines of a graduated scale and its 
vernier, the least displacement is immediately 
detected. Of course, any lines which are pro- 
duced by the absorbing action not of the sun’s 
atmosphere, but our own will be unaffected ; 
and in this way it becomes possible readily to 
distinguish between the lines which are truly 
solar and those of tellurie origin. 


....Mr. Darwin has published in Mind an ac- 
count of the intellectual development of one 
of his infant children. The child first recog- 
nized an image of its father in a mirror as such 
when two months old. At four and a half 
months it showed fear at its father appreach- 
ing it with his back toward it. At eleven 
months it expressed anger by beating a 
wrong plaything that had been given it. At 
thirteen months it experimented in the dra- 
matic art by pretending to be angry with its 
father, for the sake of the pleasure of a sub- 
sequent reconciliation. Mr. Darwin suggests 
some important psychological bearings of his 
facts, as in accounting for the child’s fear of 
unfamiliar shapes in the Zodlogical Museum, 
in showing how surprise eaters as an element 
in laughter, and in enforcing the hypothesis 
that man previously to acquiring language ex- 
presses his feelings and wants by means of 
notes falling into a true musical scale. 


....Dr. Tschaplowitz, of Proskau, has been 
experimenting with the temperature of leaves 
and strong succulent stems. He used a very 
slender and delicate thermometer, and plunged 
it into sunflower stems, and in other cases 
masses of beet-root leaves were wrapped 
around the bulb. The comparisons were made 
with a thermometer hung about twelve or fif- 
teen inches from the ground, near the plants. 
The records were made at 9, 10, 11, 12, 1, 2, 3, 
and 6 o’clock in the day. Until 12 noon the 
temperature of the leaves was generally two or 
three degrees lower than the atmosphere ; but 
after 1 the difference was generally the other 
way. 

....A recent writer asserts that there are no 
spores to the common mushroom, and that 
they are not propagated by spores, as so many 
other fungoid growths are. We all know that 
they increase by underground threads (Myce- 
lium); but that is no reason why they should 
not have the spore-producing power also. He 
asserts that no one has ever seen a spore 
of an Agaricus under the most powerful micro- 
scope. Professor Mercer is the author of the 
paper. 

....A large number of plants have “‘ macu- 
lated”? or spotted leaves. This is familiar to 
most of our readers in the early yellow dog’s- 
tooth violet (rythronium), the clover, and 


others. A correspondent of the London Jouwr- 
nal of Botany says that in cases within his ex- 
perience such plants lose their spots at and 
after the time of flowering. This is probably 
not universally the case ; but it may be worth 
looking into by vegetable physiologists here. 


_.+.-Popular Science Review pays a high com- 
pliment to the liberality of the United States 
Government in the matter of science, as evi- 
denced by the beautifal and accurate scientific 


work it publishes in connection with the sur- 
vey of ourterritory. This will be comfort toa 
not small class of our own people, who are not 
happy unless complaining that science receives 
little aid from republican governments. 


....Nature gives great praise to the Ameri- 
eans for the business-like manner in which they 
manage their annual meetings for the advance- 


ment of science, and wonders why the British 
may not.do as well. The American meeting, 
by the way, is this year to be held at Nashville, 
Tenn., on the 29th of August. 


..+-.Dr. Ray Lankester—and hardly any En- 
glishman is better authority—says that ‘‘ Ameri- 


fe. soni becoming the headquarters of 
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FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE CHURCH 
OF SCOTLAND. 


THE Established Church of Scotland began 
its foreign missions nearly fifty years ago, in 
India; and, with the exception of its special 
mission to Jews, its foreign field was confined 
to India until two years ago, when a station 
was occupied in Africa. The first missionary 
sent out to Calcutta was Dr. Alexander Duff, 
who is now enjoying in Scotland arest from 
his missionary labors, which have gained him a 
world-wide reputation. On the voyage to India 
(1829) he was shipwrecked twice, losing the first 
time all his books and papers and all his plans. 
With the favor and assistance of Rammohun 
Roy, he began his missionary labors under a 
bavian tree, with a class of five young men. 
From this humble beginning a college was 
built up, which became one of the most influ- 
ential educational institutions in India. 

The mission in India, which has not been ex- 
tended very rapidly, now includes six stations— 
Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Punjab, Darjeeling, 
and Chumbsa. The European missionaries in 
charge of these stations number only fourteen, 
of whom three are absent on furlough and one 
is temporarily disabled by throat disease. The 
Committee on Foreign Missions, in the report 
to the General Assembly for 1877, in stating 
this fact, say that the remaining missionaries 
are much “ hampered in their plans by want of 
strength.’? But they meet with great difficulty 
in obtaining fit men to send out. They ‘re- 
cently sent deputations to the divinity halls, 
aud private appeals have been addressed to 
several individuals, with little apparent result 
as yet.”? The failure they attribute in part to 
the ‘“‘ home demands on the ministry,’”’ and to 
the want of a training missionary institute and 
means of preparation for the foreign field. 
The committee appear to favor the idea of 
making “‘ careful search for the most qualified 
men, and giving to them a direct official call to 
the work of the Church abroad.”’ 

The amount of money available last year was 
$96,480, which seems to be a sma!l contribution 
for a body like the Church of Seotland. But 
the expenditures were even much less than the 
receipts; being only $69,400, leaving about 
$27,000 in the treasury. The custom of Ameri- 
can societies is usually to expend more than 
they get, almost always closing the year witha 
balance against the treasury. It seemssingular 
that the Church of Scotland cannot expend 
$100,000 a year or more on its foreign missions. 

Great importance is attached by the Church 
in its foreign work to schools. In the first re- 
port of the committee, in 1825, it was recom- 
mended that ‘‘a central seminary of education 
be established in the first instance for the be- 
hoof of the children of the native population.”’ 
This recommendation was carried out in the 
establishment of the Calcutta Institute, which 
had last year an unprecedented success. There 
were no less than 1,200 pupils in the institution 
and there were 200 in the college department. 
There are also similar though smaller in- 
stitutions at Madras and Bombay and schools 
at nearly every station. Religious instruction 
is given to nearly all the scholars daily. The 
evangelical work of the missions is carried on 
by the missionaries and the native catechists 
and evangelists. It consists of street and ba- 
zar preaching, the circulation of religious lit- 
erature, and conversations with scholars and 
others. At nearly all the stations there have 
been conversions. The medical mission at 
Chumbra treated over two thousand persons 
during the year. The committee in their re- 
port give no table of statistics to show how 
many members there are in India, and how 
many were received during the year; but the 
Bengali Church at Calcutta is reported to 
have 100 communicants, and there were 18 
baptisms in connection with it in 1876. 

At the beginning of the present year the 
committee adopted some new rules, which are 
designed to make the lot of the missionary an 
easier one. They have provided (1) an ascend- 
ing scale of salary, to meet the likelihood of in- 
creasing expenses ; (2), Jarger furlough allow- 
ances ; (3), pensions for widows ; (4), a retiring 
annuity after 25 years’ service. The scale of 
salary is from $1,750 to $3,000, with extra allow- 
ances for stations where the cost of living is 
high. The retiring pension is to be $750 a year 
for life. 

The Committee on Schemes suggest that some 
part of the educational institutions in the presi- 
dency towns, in regard to the value of which 
there has been much controversy in the Church, 
be used as a training college for missionaries ; 
thatthe Free Church be conferred with as to 
the expediency of ceasing to have competing 
institutions or missions; and that zenana and 
other special work should be connected with 
the work of the Indian missions. 

The African Mission is at Blantyre, in the 
Shiré Hills, near the River Shiré, which flows 
from ;Lake Nyassa into the Zambesi. The 
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Lake Nyassa ; but, many of the people having 
left the shores of the lake, it was deemed ad- 
visable to plant a mission on the Shiré Hills, 
where the climate is very pleasant and the 
people are friendly. The staff at Blantyre at 
present consists of a medical missionary and 
five artisans,no ordained missionary having been 
yet secured. Meanwhile, the missionaries at 
Livingstonia kindly attend to the spiritual 
wants of the mission and the Church is look- 
ing aroucd for a suitable man to commission. 

The committee report that urgent requests 
have been made that the Church establish a 
mission in China, and money has been offered 
for this purpose to the amount of $8,000. They 
suggest that the project be placed before the 
Church for its approval. 

Besides the Indian and African missions, the 
Church has a special mission to the Jews, 
which was begun about 1840, by the establish- 
ment of stations at Jassy, Pesth, and Constan- 
tinople. In 1843 all the agents joined the Free 
Church of Scotland, and new missionaries had 
to be found. Since that period stations have 
been opened and abandoned in Cochin, on the 
Malabar coast, in Tunis, in London, in Carls- 
ruhe and several other places in Germany, and 
in Abyssinia. “ Since 1865 the efforts of the 
mission have been concentrated on Egypt and 
Turkey, in which countries there are now 
five stations—Constantinople, Smyrna, Alexan- 
dria, Beirfit, and Salonica. The total of com- 
municants reported at these stations is 212, of 
whom only nine are Jews; but the schools, 
which are distinctively Christian, make a better 
showing, there being a total of 525 Jewish 
scholars. During the year only one Jew, an 
infant, was baptized. The committee do not 
appear to be discouraged. On the contrary, they 
call on the Church to ‘‘ maintain and extend a 
mission which they firmly believe to be of 
special interest and importance.”” They say the 
missionaries have been able ‘to report com- 
paratively few baptisms—partly because of the 
special obstacles in the way of the conversion 
of Spanish Jews ; partly because of the diffi- 
culty of inducing men to make the sacrifices 
implied in the renunciation of their old relig- 
ion, where no provision is made for the sup- 
port of inquirers or for the reception of con- 
verts into an ‘industrial home.’ But in the 
course of their labors in the East they have had 
many inquirers, several of whom have been 
subsequently baptized by missionaries of other 
societies, differently cireumstanced. They have 
gained the respect and confidence of the Jews 
among whom they labor, and they report prog- 
ress in the breaking down of opposition, the 
awakening of a spirit of inquiry, the excitement 
of interest with regard to Christianity and of a 
sense of its claims on the attention of the 
Jews.” 

Any notice of the foreign work of the Church 
of Scotland would be incomplete which failed 
to include a mention of the Colonial and Con- 
tinental and Foreign Churches’ schemes. The 
former is forty-five years old and was estab- 
lished ‘‘to supply ordinances to Scotchmen 
furth of Scotland.” To this end Scotch 
churches in Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
Jamaica, British Guiana, Ceylon, Fiji, and the 
Continent of Europe have been aided. Direct 
aid has been withdrawn from the three first, in 
consequence of consolidation, which enables 
each to take care of itself. The Continental 
committee aids the Waldensian Church and sus- 
tains Seottish churches at Rome, Geneva, Ham- 
burg, and Heidelberg. 

The Church of Scotland publishes the re- 
ports of all its committees in an annual volume, 
bound in cloth. It isa complete and valuable 
exposition of all the activities of the Church, 
both home andforeign. It is issued by William 
Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh. 





THE Basle is the largest of the German 
missionary societies, having an income of be- 
tween $100,000 and $200,000. In China it has 
four stations—Hong Kong, Lilong, Nyen Hang 
Li, and Sungthen—all in the province of Kwang 
Jung. At Nyen Hang Li Mr. Gussman gives 
nearly all his time to the care of a very efficient 
school, which contains 58 pupils. The preach- 
ing is done principally by a native pastor, Mr. 
Kong. The services on the Sabbath are at- 
tended by about 400 persons, most of whom are 
members. The singing of the school-boys is 
described as very fine, not excelled by any in 
China. 


....The Baptist churches in China corre- 
spond with each other annually. According to 
the letters of 1876, there are 20 churches in 
China, three in California and Oregon, and one 
each in Demerara and Siam, making in all 25 
churches, with 1502 communicants. The num- 
ber of baptisms was 187, 15 died, 838 were ex- 
cluded, and 2 restored. 


....In connection with the article last week 
on missions in Abyssinia, the following Cable 
dispatch will be of interest : ‘The Abyssinians 
are massing troops on the Egyptian frontier, 
and threaten a descent on Egyptian territory 
unless the traitor, Waldo Mikael, is delivered up 
immediately.’? 





The Suniay-school, 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 26th. 





PAUL AT ATHENS.—Acts xvii, 22—34. 





Notes.—“ Mars Hill."—The Areopagus, a 
rocky eminence in Athens, used as a court, 
from which addresseg could be made or where 
trials could be had by the Areopagites or 
judges of the court. ‘Too superstitious.” — 
A term used often in a bad sense; but which 
would equally bear the meaning of “‘ very re- 
ligious or God-fearing.”’ * Devotions.’ — 
Or objects which ye worship. “ To the Un- 
known God.’’—That is, to any God which might 
exist and whose favor needed to be pro- 
pitiated, but of whom the worshiper had not 
heard. 

Instruction.—We must not think teo harshly 
even of the heathen. They may worship the 
true God ignorantly. They may not call him 
Jehovah nor understand his attributes; but 
under other pames and concealed under a veil 
they may serve ignorantly the true God, and 
their errors and ignorance God may somewhat, 
as seems right to him, wink at and pardon. 
We cannot, however, expect him to excuse the 
rejection of him by those who have not this 
ignorance to excuse them. Even the men of 
Tyre and Sidon shall arise in judgment against 
the men of this generation. 


It is a blessed grace that God has not Jeft us 
in the state of heathen ignorance. We may be 
sure that those who witha faithful spirit would 
seek after Godin heathen lands and worship 
him ignorantly will still more do it under a 
Christian dispensation. How many millions 
more, also, will be led by the love of Christ to 
accept him as their Saviour. The life of one 
who serves God intelligently and worships him 
only is vastly nobler than that of the heathen 
who confuses him with false gods and imagines 
that there may be other inferior gods, whom he 
must also serve. We must do what we can to 
extend the knowledge of the true God, as did 
Paul. He might have said that the heathen 
have no excuse. They can know of a God as 
father and judge by the light of Nature, and 
God will judge their ignorance mercifully. 
But he labored for their conversion from super- 
stition to knowledge and holiness, bidding 
them and all men everywhere to repent. 


We must not think of God as a being who 
needs to be propitiated by any sacrifices or serv- 
ice which we cando him. What we do is, not 
to purchase his favor, but to express our grat- 
itude to him and our desfre to help our fellow- 
men. He made all things. He is Lord of 
Heaven and earth. He needs nothing from us; 
but he givesus everything. The Athenians 
imagined that there might be some God that 
would feel injured if he did not get some 
offering or favor from men. But God does 
not need our service, and what we do can be 
only the expression of our love. Our worship 
of God does not need, on his account, to be 
formal or stately. The simplest love and 
prayer is the best worship. Indeed, an apostle 
tells us that the best worship, that which is 
pure and undefiled before God and the Father, 
is helpful service of our fellow-men. 


All men are brothers. God has made them 
of one blood. All ye are brethren. We are 
all his offspring. Therefore, it is not only fool- 
ish but wicked to feel as if those of one race, 
or color, or rank, or education were to be 
despised because they differ from us. Christ 
died for all.. We should treat them all as 
brothers and equals. 


There is no reason why we should not find 
God. Heis verynearus. We live in him; we 
move in him; in him we have our being ; and 
we do not need to travel off to a distance to 
find him. If we want to find God, we have only 
to reach out and touch his hand. If we want 
to address him, we have only to speak to him 
and he will hear. There need be no unknown 
God; for he may be easily known by all of you. 
He will not hide himself from us; for he is our 
Father and we his offspring, as even the 
heathen poets used to sing. 


If God is our Father and Father of all men, it 
was wrong for the Athenians to think him as 
fashioned out of gold, or silver, or stone. It 
is equally wrong for us to think of him under 
any aspect inconsistent with his fatherhood. 
We must not be afraid of him. We must not 
imagine him in any degree unreasonable or 
tyrannical. He will not lay on us any commands 
which we cannot easily obey. What he asks of 
us is very reasonable. We must not imagine 
him as unwilling to be good to us and slow to 
forgive us. Fathers love their children, and he 
loves his. Why should men distrust the in- 
finite love of the Infinite Father? We should 
not imagine that he will not hear our prayers. 
He is more anxious to bless us than we are to 
ask him. 

God is a judge. He is a ruler over the 
world, and he will have it ruled well. If men 
disobey its laws, he will judge them and pun- 
ish them, That is only what all wise rulers 














and all wise fathers do. We must expect to 
suffer, if we do wrong, unless we are forgiven. 
Asa judge he shows himself in Jesus Christ, 
who was also an atonement. It is better to 
look upon Christ as a Saviour than as a 
Judge. 





THE days set apart this year for prayer 
for Sunday-echools in England and America 
are October 28-9th. The following programme 
is suggested : 

“That on Lord’s day morniug, October 28th, 
from 7 to 8 o’clock, all Christians in private 
offer prayer on behalf of Sunday-schools. 

“That the opening engagements of the 
morning school be preceded by the teachers 
meeting together for prayer. 

“That ministers be asked to preach special 
sermons upon the claims of Sunday-schools. 

‘“*That in the afternoon the ordinary exer- 
cises of each school be shortened, and that the 
scholars be gathered for devotional exercises, 
insterspersed with singing and appropriate ad- 
dresses. To this service the parents of the 
scholars might be invited. 

“That at some time during the evening the 
teachers, in union with other Christians, meet 
for thanksgiving and prayer. 

“That on Monday morping, October 29th, 
between the hours of 7 and 8, teachers should 
devote time for bringing the scholars in private 
prayer before God. 

‘* That in the course of the day the female 
teachers of each school hold a meeting for 
united prayer and thanksgiving. 

‘* That in the evening each church or congre- 
gation be invited to holda meeting, at which 
the interests of the Sunday-school should form 
the theme of the prayers and addresses.” 


....Tbe Kansas Diocesan Episcopal Conven- 
tion adopted the following with reference to 
colored children in Sunday-schools : 

** The committee recommend the organization 

of Sunday-schools, wherever that may be 
practicable, for colored children exclusively, 
with as many colored officers and teachers as 
it may be possible to obtain; but they would 
express the opinion that, if white teachers or 
officers be employed at all, special care be taken 
that they be both competent and of the higher 
class of white church-people. They recom- 
mend a separation of the colored Sunday schol- 
ars from the white at all ordinary Sunday- 
school sessions; not from any fear of offending 
the white children by the literal illustration of 
the principle of Christian brotherhood, but 
from a principle of expediency and for the 
sake of the colored people themselves, who are 
extremely sensitive to real or apparent slights. 
It would do better if all ordinary occasions for 
misapprehension be removed and a higher 
esprit du corps be cultivated by a due regard for 
the principle of homogeneity.” 
This is both unchristian and impolitic, especial- 
ly designed to perpetuate the principle of 
caste in a place where, above all others, it 
should be ignored. 


....A hard but good day’s work was that 
of a missionary of the American Sunday-school 
Union in the Southwest, who one Sunday 
morning organized a Sunday-school at H——’s 
Station, where vice ang immorality abounded 
amovg old and young, except in a few relig- 
ious families ; then, eating a few crackers, rode 
eight miles to Indian Creek, found a crowded 
house, and organized his second school, very 
promising ; then rode five miles to S—~’s 
Ford, on B—— River, and preached and organ- 
ized his third school. Summary: Rode 16 
miles ; orgavized three new schools; retired to 
rest at 11 o’clock; rose next morning at 4 
o’clock, to renewed work. 


....Five years ago a missionary of the 
American Sunday-school Union organized a 
Bible school at Republic, a small village in Mis- 
souri. Last autumn there was a revival, and 
twevty persons were converted, mostly from 
the Sunday-schools. Recently a Congregational 
church was formed there, with twenty one 
members, and promises to be successful. A 
festival for the Sunday-school realized $30, and 
the belief is held that no other community in 
that county can be found equal to this in 
morality, peace, and harmony. 


...-Of all the presbyteries in the Church of 
Scotland, to think that the one which might be 
expected to give the fullest report on the sub- 
ject of Sunday-schools should furnish no re- 
port at all! Only one presbytery remained 
entirely silent ; not a word, nota whisper even, 
came fromthe Presbytery of Tongue. Wehope 
it is not paralyzed, and that it is not to be 
classed as ‘‘an unruly member.”’ May this 
tongue be loosed, ‘‘then shall the tongue of 
the dumb sing.’’ 


....The convener of the Sabbath-school 
Committee of the Church of Scotland reports 
that the proposition to form a scheme of les- 
sons in connection with the Free and United 
Churches has failed. The Free Church uses 
the series of Illustrated International Lessons 
published by Messrs. Nelson. The convener 
suggests that the Church be represented on the 
committee entrusted with the preparation of 
these lessons. 


....The Sunday-school Committee of the 
General Ass¢mbly of the Church of Scotland 
report 1,856 schools, an increase of 29 ; 170,297 
scholars, an increase of 4,826. The average at- 
tendance was 135,479. The contributions for 
missions have been increased in the last twenty 
years from $1,400 to $8,795. 





School and College. 


THE University of London lately heard a 
petition of two hundred physicians against the 
granting of medical degrees to women. The 
senate concluded to go on, however. The 
chief prize in applied mathematics and me- 
chanics in the University was won this year by 
Miss Ellen M. Watson, over a hundred young 
men. She also won the Meyer de Rothschild 
scholarship of $250 per year. When Professor 
Clifford called out her name for the honor, he 
said hers was the finest mathematical mind he 
had ever met with in a pupil of either sex, and 
that afew more students like her would raise the 
young University above the older institutions. 
Professor Huxley’s daughter Marion took the 
first prize in art; Miss Constance D’Arcy the 
first in art anatomy; and Miss Orme, sister of 
Professor Masson’s wife, gained the Joseph 
Hume scholarship in jurisprudence. The Paris 
faculty of medicine has given a doctor’s di- 
ploma to Zenaide Oukonoff, a young Russian 
woman, atthe same time complimenting her 
on her attainments. 





....Ex-President Hill offers this advice to 
primary schcol teachers, in a letter published 
in the Boston Daily Advertiser : 

“Reading, writing, and ciphering are the 
three fundamental arts, which every person 
ean learn and ought to learn and which ought 
to be taught in our primary schools. But for 
forty years past the schools have been neglect- 
ing these arts more and more, and substituting 
in their place studies which properly belong to 
the high school—namely, orthography, or- 
thoepy, calligraphy, analysis, and theory of 
numbers. Instead of learning to read, write, 
and cipher, the child learns to jabber bad met- 
aphysics about rhetoric and numbers. What 
is needed in the common schools now is a 
reformation so complete that it might almost 
be deemed a revolution. ‘The school author- 
ities need to see that logical drill belongs only 
to the later period of school life; that the at 
tempt to teach children in the primary school 
to understand the reason of every step is terri- 
bly injurious every way. It is grasping at a 
shadow and losing the substance. It is this 
false methed of teaching which bas made our 
modern school so inefficient for practical ends, 
making a premature and ineffectual logical 
gymnastic take the place of a familiarity with 
the processes of arithmetic.” 


..--Oberlin will hold no more commence- 
ments in August. The long-debated change of 
the winter vacation to summer has been con- 
summated, and hereafter commencement Will 
come early in June. The change adds two 
weeks to the college year. Nine young men 
graduated from the theological department 
week before last, twenty young men and two 
young women from the classical college course, 
and twenty young women from the literary 
course. Six of the young men leaving college 
go into the ministry, six into the law, and six 
are still undecided, with the prospect that the 
ministry will get its share of them. The 
average age of the class is 234¢ and every one 
of them votes the Republican ticket. Oberlin 
never distributes honorary doctorates, and so 
the last commencement of the season leaves 
the waiting undecorated ones where it found 
them, 


....At the recent commencement at Trinity 
College, says a correspondent of The American 
Architect, considerable enthusiasm was ex- 
pressed by graduates and others particularly 
interested in the secret society organizations, 
with reference to the erection of bvildings for 
the occupancy of the various associations. 
‘“‘In the course of a few years, doubtless, the 
‘halls’ will be as conspicuous about Trinity 
College as they are at Yale, though the mis- 
cellaneous use of different building materials 
adopted in New Haven by the college fra- 
ternities is not to be as much regretted there as 
it would in the present instance, were the same 
idea repeated, as there is to be a harmony in 
the architectural expression of all the new 
Trinity College buildings proper, and this 
should extend to the secret society halls which 
may be built upon or near the new site.”’ 


-..-The Ohio Teachers’ Association, at its 
recent meeting, received a communication from 
the Ohio College Association, asking that a 
committee be appointed to confer concerning 
the harmonizing of the course of study between 
the colleges and the high schools. 


....The Hallowell (Me.) Classical School has 
received a valuable collection of large-sized 
photographs of the most celebrated paintings 
in the different art galleries of Europe. The 
fall term will begin September 4th. 


...-Dr. John Homer, of Belfast, Me., has 
been elected professor of anatomy in the St. 
Louis Eclectic Medical College. 


....Rev. George L. Walker, of Brattleboro, 
declines the professorship of theology in Ban- 
gor Theological Seminary. 

....The Fox Lake (Wis.) Seminary has on its 
last catalogue the names of 127 students—61 
males and 66 females. 


.... There were 37 cadets at the Poughkeepsie 
Military Institute last year. 
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Fine Arta. 


Tue new Episcopal cathedral at Garden City, 

L. I., built by Mrs. Stewart, in memory of her 
husband, promises to be quite an addition to 
American architecture. The World says that 
recent changes will considerably modify its ap- 
pearance, effect, and cost. The original plan 
provided for a choir but twelve feet long. In 
the newly-adopted plan it will be extended 
another bay, an addition of thirteen feet to its 
length. The chancel is alsoto be very material- 
ly changed. This extension of the chancel, 
giving thirteen windows, will permit the intro- 
duction of a series of full-length figures of the 
twelve apostles, with a figure of Christ on the 
central opening. Onthe exterior the extension 
of the church body will give a better perspective 
effect to the four corners of the church. The 
angle buttresses will now be set on two faces, 
instead of one, as before. The vestry-room, 
with the crypt below, will be relatively nearer 
the center of the church. Drawings have 
been prepared for @ chapter-house, to stand at 
the end of acloister passage extending from 
the south transept porch. The chapter-house 
will be octagonal, sixty feet in diameter, with 
an alsle about it. The bishop’s palace will be 
begun as soon as the cathedral is fully under 
way and the drawings for it are completed. It 
is the intention to have the palace one of the 
finest diocesan residences in the world. It 
will provide accommodation for resident and 
visiting clergymen and be stately in its ap- 
pointments and arrangement of apartments. 
It will be built of brown stone. The library 
will extend through two stories. 

...-Liszt is said to speak all languages and 
copies his works himself. He is an early riser, 
and has at bis house only a square piano, that 
he never touches. After having read his bre- 
viary, he breakfasts upon half a dozen oysters, 
or a small piece of ham, and then pays visits 
during the remainder of the day. His luxuries 
are café noir and small and very bad Roman 
cigars. Upon days when he has no engage- 
ments Liszt dines with his son-in-law, M. Ol- 
livier, and at dessert they converse on temporal 
affairs. 


....Mr. George H. Boughton has been busy 
with a picture for the Corcoran Gallery, Wash- 
ington. lt will illustrate the smoking episode 
in the history of New York’s Dutch governor, 
William the Testy. The men of the city are 
seated around the governor’s doorsteps, smok- 
ing in defiance of his prohibition, while that 
gentleman rushes expostulating from the open 
door. The women and lads are gathered be- 
hind, in enjoyment of the scene. 

....The formation of a society of industrial 
art, having for its object the creation of art 
schools, the organization of annual exhibitions, 
and the development of the art manufactures 
of the country, is talked of in Switzerland. M. 
Rust, the Swiss architect, has published a 
scheme for sucha society and the principal 
Swiss journals have taken up the subject. 

-...»What Mr. Ruskin said of Mr. Whistler 
was this: ‘The ill-educated conceit-of this 
artist approaches the aspect of willful im- 
posture. I have heard and seen much of 
Cockney impudence before now; but never 
expected to hear a coxcomb ask two hundred 
guineas for flinging a pot of paint in the pub- 
lic’s face.’’ 


...-Oneof Rembrandt’s pictures, the ‘‘ Anat- 
omy Lesson,’’ was sold in Amsterdam, in 1842, 
to an Englishman, for six hundred and sixty 
florins. It would now bring at a sale a hun- 
dred or a hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
No one knows who the Englishman was that 
bought it nor what has become of it. 








...-Meissonier’s painting of Alexander Du- 
mas fils has been presented by the owner to the 
Louvre. Meissonier has restored his picture 
of Napoleon III in the Luxembourg, which 
was injured by political vandalism last year, so 
that the injury cannot be detected. 


...-Rubinstein has received from President 
MacMahon the Cross of the Legion of Honor. 
He made £9,000 by his recent visit to London, 
and has now returned to Russia, to complete his 
opera of ‘‘ Nero,” which is to be brought out 
in Paris next winter. 


....-Mrs. Butler, formerly Miss Elizabeth 
Thompson, has started for Adrianople, with 
the intention of crossing the Balkans to the 
seat of war, where she will make studies for 
pictures. 

....Miss Annie Louise Cary has contracted 
for a $2,400 monument to be placed in the fam- 
ily cemetery lot at Durham, Me. It will be of 
Hallowell granite. 


-..-The violinist, Vieuxtemps, has been 
stricken by paralysis and is in a state which 
gives anxiety to his friends. 

....The Emperor of Austria has conferred 
the title of imperial Austrian chamber-singer 
on Mme. Pauline Lucca. 

.-..In 1875 the number of visitors to the 


National Portrait Gallery was 71,740. In 1876 it 
was 108,252, 
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Pebbles, 
Tue latest name for a bachelor: sir-single. 


...-There is something August about this 
month. 


....A prudent man is like a pin. His head 
prevents him from going too far. 


--+-lf Captain Howgate can establish his 
Arctic colony at Disco, it will aid Discovery 
much, 


----Boston is supposed to be a healthy city, 
but a great many people dye there for want of 
fresh hair. 


.... Why cannot two slender persons ever be- 
come great friends? Because they will always 
be slight acquaintances. 


+.--L sot me down in thought profound ; 
this maxim wise I drew: It’s easier for you to 
luv a gal than maik a gal luv you! 


...-“f How you lag behind, Cissy!’ “ Yes, 
mummy! My poortoe is so bad!’ ‘ Which 
toe is it?’ “My eldest, mummy!’ 


-..-A little girl asked the following conun- 
drum: ‘‘ How many letters are there in a post- 
man’s bag?’’ She saidthere were three : b-a-g. 


+-a-deustic: “Good-bye, Betty. We bees go- 
ing for good!’ Betty: “ Then mind thee don't 
miss the way. It be the furat time thee’s ever 
been on that road, I’m thinkin’ !” 


+...The last and cruelest slander is that 
“Gen. Grant met Richard Wagner, the other 
day, and paid the lattera feeling compliment 
onthe elegance and comfort of his palace- 
cars.” 


..-The American after dinner orator in En- 
gland will soon be able to say: “Speaking 
the same language, glorifying in the same 
literature, of the same blood, and subject to 
the same potato-bug,”’ etc. 


....A belle’s watering-place outfit: Dresses 
to sit in, and stand in, and walk in; dresses to 
dance in, and flirt in, and talk in; dresses for 
breakfast, and dinner, and ball; dresses in 
which to do nothing at all. 


....A Frenehman thinks the English language 
is verytough. ‘‘ Dere is look out,” he says, 
“which is to put out your head and see; 
and look out, which is to haul in your head and 
not for to see—just contrairie.’’ 


....A Connecticut preacher of a precise and 
descriptive turn of mind vot long since began 
his prayer as follows: ‘‘ Lord, we are less than 
the imperceptible dust which remains in the 
balance after the article is emptied out.” 


....Probably there are not half a dozen hired 
girls in the United States who don’t know 
which are their “nights out’’; but the man 
isn’t born yet who can point to one who can 
explain how the nose of the water-pitcher got 
cracked. 


...-The following versions of the word 
**kerosene’”’ have actually been received by 
the Portland Kerosene Oil Company in its cor- 
respondence: Caracine, carecane, caroziene, 
carocine, cursene, carozyne, coriseen, carosyne, 
caricien, carsine, caresene, carozine, carocene, 
carosean, carycene, caresien, caraseen, caro- 
seene, crosen, carecene, carizoein, keriscene, | 
karosin, kerocine, keressean, keriseene, kera- 
sene, kerosen, kereseen, kerison, kerriseen, 
kerricene, keroseen, kerosine, karosina, kere- 
sene, kerrsein, keroscene, kerose, kerasseen, 
kereson, kerocene, kerozene, kerrisene, kerry- 
seen, kerissien, kersien, kerossein, keriscene. 


...- REST, SOLDIER, REsT! 


There was a Russian came over the sea, 
Just when the war was growing hot, 
And his name it was Kalikavakaree- 
Karindobrolikanabudarbt- 
Schibkadirova- 
Ivarditzstova- 
Sanalik- 
Danerik- 
Varagobhot. 


A Turk was standing upon the shore, 
Right where the terrible Russian crossed, 
And he cried: ‘‘ Bismillah ! I’m Ab El Kor- 
Bazaroukilgonautosgobross- 
Getfinpravadi- 
Kligekosladji- 
Grivino- 
Blivido- 
Jenidodosk !”? 


So they stood, like brave men, long and well, 
And they called each other thefr proper 
names, 
Till the lock-jaw seized them, and where they 
fell 
They buried them both by the Irdoskolames- 
Kalatalustchuk- 
Mischtaribustceup- 
Bulgari- 
Dulbary- 


Ministerial Register, 


_ BAPTIST. 

ADAMS, 8., Hastings, Minn., closes his pas- 

torate. 

BROWN, Samvuet Emmons, professor in Roch- 

ester Theo. Sem., died recently, at Lowell, 

Mass., aged 30. 

CHAPIN, J. B., Bow, N. H., accepts call to 
West Sutton, Mass. 

DEAN, S1uas F., Mechanicsville, Vt., has re- 
covered from sickness and is ready to re- 
ceive calls. 

DOWLING, G. T., Syracuse, N. Y., called to 
First ch., Charlestown, Mass. 

DUNN, A. F., inst. at West Harwich, Mass. 

DUNN, E. M., Chicago Seminary, settles at 
Milton, Wis. 

EDWARDS, A. C., Freelandville, Ind., has be- 
come pastor at Mount Ayr, lowa. 

GORDON, Joun, Montreal, Canada, called to 
Bowdoin-square ch., Boston, Mass. 

HIBBARD, L. B., called to Cavendish, Vt. 

HICKS, A. R., supplies Laingsburg, Mich. 

HOOLIHAN, RicHarD, ord. and inst. at East 
Branch, N. Y. 

MABIE, J. 8., accepts call to Rockford, Ill. 

MORRISON, J. H., settles at Pewamo, Mich. 


PARKER, G. H., Felchville, Vt., closes his 
labors. 


| RANKINS, F. W. A., called to East Canaan, 


REGAN, W. W., Farmington, Ill., who has 
been very sick, is recovering. 

SHEPPARD, D. W., inst. at Vincent, Penn. 

SMALL, J. 8., Bristol, accepts call to Felch- 
ville, Vt. 

THOMPSON, Ernest, ord. at Salem, N. Y. 

WARWICK, Cuartes, Belvidere, N. J., takes 
pastoral charge at Milestown, Pa. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

ASHLEY, Georee H., professor in Drury Col- 
lege, Mo., died recently. 

BARTHOLOMEW, C. M., ord. at Rushville, 
N. Y., recently. 

BROOKS, Grorce W., Andover Sem., accepts 
call to Globe ch., Woonsocket, R. I. 

CATON, J. L., Cincinnati, O., called to Brook- 
field, Mo. 

CHAMBERLAIN, L. T., Chicago, Ill., accepts 
call to Broadway ch., Norwich, Conn. 

EMMON, A. B., Jamaica, Vt., called to Ox- 
ford, Mass. 

FARWELL, Asa, Ashland, Neb., resigns. 

FREEMAN, James A., Boscawen, N. H., 
called to Broad Brook, Conn. 

HARRIS, Groree, Providence, R. I., elected 
to professorship in Bangor Theological 
Seminary. 

McCULLOUGH, Oscar C., Sheboygan, Wis., 
accepts call to Plymouth Church, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

NORRIS, K. F., Andover, Mass., called to 
Pierce City, Mo. 

PHIPPS, Wo. H., East Windsor, Conn., called 
to Candia, N. H. 

PORTER, GrorGE, Nebraska, accepts call to 
Townshend, Vt. 

ROGERS, E. E., withdraws acceptance of call 
to Wabaunsee, Kan. 

ALOST, A. H., Pierce City, called to Lamar, 

0. : 


TEELE, Ws. H., supplies Berkley, Mass., a 
year. 

TENNEY, F. V., Saugus, called to Rochester, 
Mass. 

LUTHERAN. 

BECKNER, D., New Kingston, Penn., died re- 
cently, aged 41. 

= W. E., Bauck’s Hill, Canada, re- 
signs. 

COOK, Herman §8.; Newton, Iowa, inst. at 
Lionville, Penn. 

ELSER, J. W., Princeton, Lll., resigns, to ac- 
cept agency for Carthage College. 

GARDNER, G. F., accepts call to Allentown, 
Penn. 

KISSELL, A. J., Sulphur Springs, Ohio, re- 
signs. 

MINNICH, M. R., Staunton, Va., resigns. 

REESER, T. F., called to Williamsport, Penn. 

ULERY, W. F., Mayville, N. Y., called to 
Greensburg, Penn. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 

DUNCAN, C. C. B., accepts call to Plumville, 
Pena. 

PRARLARD, L. M., White Pigeon, Mich., re- 
signs. 

LORD, Wiis, D.D., called to First ch., 
Columbus, O. 

McLEAN, George E., called to Third ch., 
Troy, N. Y. 

NICOLLS, Gzorcze W., Freestone, Ohio, ac- 
cepts call to Newton, Ill. 

O’BRIEN, J. H., Wenonah, N. J., resigns. 

TAYLOR, A , Manchester, Ohio, accepts call 
to Green Valley, Ill. 

TAYLOR, Cuak.es A., Mount Pleasant, Mich., 
resigns. 

TULLY, Ww. R., Medina, N. Y., dismissed. 

WHITE, C. J., D.D., inst. at Plymouth, Ind. 

WIGHTMAN, J. M., McKeesport, ’Pena., 
elected president Ogden College, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

ARTHUR, Louis A., appointed to Christ ‘ch., 
Island Pond, Vt. 

BIRD, F. M., becomes rector Trinity ch., lowa 
City, Ia., Aug. 15th. 

CHARLOT, M. R., called to Pre-emption, IL. 

CULLEN, Tuomas H., accepted call to Free- 
hold, N. J. 





Z. 
—Burlington Hawk-Hye. 4 


oa Henry, ord. priest at Yankton Agency, 


iterate 


A prompt mention i our list of “ Books of the Week’* 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes recetved. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur= 
ther notice. 


——— 


THE MANIA FOR SERIES. 


Tue fashion of publishing books in sets, 
which has been growing for some time, 
seems now to be at its hight. Every other 
book is issued in some library or other ; 
and, since publishers follow, rather than 
create public taste, we infer that buyers 
prefer to purchase books of whose. general 
nature they can tell something by the title 
of the series to which they belong. Tokeep 
track of the many different-sets is a some- 
what tiresome task both for the reader and 
the bookseller; but the indifferent or jaded 
purchaser is enabled to buy a new book at 
random, with some sort of assurance that 
it will be'what is wanted, if its running 
title is all right. Many of the new series 
consist, in whole or in part, of selections 
from standard literature, and. are, there- 
fore, to be commended. We are not with 
those who think that. an author should be 
read entire or not at all. ‘Probably not ten 
persons in the United States have ever read 
| the Little & Brown edition of the British 
‘ poets all through, but thousands know what 
Shelley wrote, and wherein the Rev. Robert 
Herrick differs from the pious James Mont- 
gomery. Itis a simple impossibility to read 
everything, and it would bethehight of folly, 
were it possible. Palgrave’s ‘‘ Golden Treas- 
ury ” contains enough poetry to equip an in- 
telligent man for a lifetime, and it is better 
to know Thackeray’s ‘‘ Vanity Fair” thor- 
oughly than to have some sort of an ac- 
quaintance with the whole body of Anthony 
Trollope’s or Mrs. Olipbant’s novels. If 
the lower classes read too little, the higher 
read too much; and in these days of the 
‘last new novel” we are glad to see, as in 
the Vest-Pocket Series, the old standards, 
in choice selections, put before the reading 
world in attractive style and freshly- 
stamped covers. That is one advantage 
the prevalent fashion has, Another is the 
popularization of historical and scientific 
knowledge. Of the first we have many 
fruits in books like the ‘‘ Epochs of His- 
tory” or‘ Eastern Question ” “series; of 
the latter in the ‘‘ International Scientific ” 
books—a useful set, though put together in 
a hodge-podge style and. having no earthly 
semblance of unity. With so many signs 
displayed in the literary mart, somebody is 
sure to read what will profit him. 
As far as novels go, the fashion of 
series, at least, on the lists of the larger 
houses is very. useful. The ‘‘ Leisure 
Hour” books have got a high reputation 
for average excellence; and, therefore, the 
publishers do not dare to ‘“‘ water the 
stock” and the buyer avoids purchasing 
trash, The same is true of the Harper 
series of novels, which has now reached an 
enormous length. Weeven like the tempt- 
ation to buy long sets of books merely be- 
cause they look well on the shelf. Books 
are better furniture than Morris paper or 
Eastlake secretaries; and, though the liter- 
ary man may find in his Bible and his Shakes- 
peare material enough for thought, the less 
keen reader learns, through. the sight of 
books on the shelf, to familiarize bimself 
with their contents. As a rule, however, 
it is not wise to buy. a whole set. Two- 
thirds of the ‘‘ complete works ” of famous 
authors even are rubbish on the shelves, 
so far as actual consultation goes, andes 
should be remanded to the public libraries. 
The purchaser should buy just what he 
wants and read just what he likes. The 
most superficial readers are the ones who 
profess the greatest surprise at your unfa- 
miliarity with this'or that book. If any- 
body takes you to task for your ignorance 
of R. D. Blackmore, or Thomas Hardy, or 
Alphonse Daudet, or any other ‘‘ great 
novelist ” of the future, just ask him what 
he thinks of Sir Thomas Browne’s “‘ Chris- 
tian Morals.” 


Through Nature to Christ; or; The Ascent of 
Worship through Ilusion to.the Truth, by Ed- 
win A. Abbott, D.D,,Cambridge (Macmillan & 
Co.), is a very interesting and suggestive book, 
but an ensnaring one. It relates to.the natural 
worship of Christ, meaning by worship acertain 
love, trust, and awe, and by Christ the spirit 





progress, seen as the redemptor of man- 
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kind. Does not true worsbip, we are tempted 
to ask, involve some intelligent and voluntary 
feeling ; and can Christ be worshiped without 
any thought. of him asa person? Yet, doubtless, 
many true worshipers have an “implicit,” rather 
thab an “ explicit,” or a vague, rather than dis- 
tinct, faith. How farthe object of worship 
must be-rightly and clearly apprehended who 
ean say? The charmof the book is the author’s 
favorite theory of ‘that teaching by illusion 
which has always formed a part of Nature’s 
training.’’. He dwells on the illusions of ‘‘ non- 
human nature,’’ as when the little child looks 
at the lightning or at-the stars ; of ‘‘ sacrifice,” 
as if peace with God could be procured by 
blood; of “seers,” as in the visions recorded 
in the 01d and New Testaments; of “death,” 
as in the prospect of our own death and in the 
influence of the dead upon the living ; of *‘ the 
family,” as in our early forms of faith and 
hope ; and of |“ society,” as when the youth 
moves out of the family-circle and “ depends 
upon bimeelf.’’.. But what is illusion ?. A mere 
defect or imperfection? No, itis error., “‘ The 
errors of healthy nature,’ he says, ‘‘are dis- 
tinct from delusions, the error of morbid 
nature.’’ Can error, then, be a good, healthy 
thing ; nay, even ‘‘a necessity imposed upon 
us by the very conditions of our nature” ? 
In presenting Christ’s method of creating wor- 
ship, he insists that the faith he demanded did 
not include beliefiin the miraculous details of 
his incarnation, resurrection, or ascension, 
He believes that ‘the real resurrection of 
Christ is spiritual, and not sensible,’’ revealing 
‘* deathas the servant of life”; ‘‘an emblem,”’ 
and earnest of a future, when all death shall be 
swallowed up in life.” Infact,this was one 
of the “fllusions.” So with other historical 
beliefs. In an appendix, on a possible origin 
of the miraculous element in the New Testa- 
ment, hei claims that ‘it is possible to reject 
the miracles and stil] to retain one’s faith in 
the honesty of the whole narrative of the New 
Testament, and in the historical accuracy of 
that part of it which is not miraculous,” The 
miracles originated. not in ‘‘a desire to de- 
ceive” ; but in a ** misconception of metapbor.”’ 
They are not “lies”; but “earthly integu- 
ments of spiritual truths, without which in- 
teguments it is probable that the spiritual 
truth would never have been’ preserved for us 
through the storms of the ages.” And they 
were not in that ‘original tradition’? which 
was earlier than apy of our Four, Gospels! 
How far would this ‘illusive” theory carry 
us? Canit be so illusive without being de- 
Tusive ? 


....'* The English and Foreign Philosophical 
Library”? is the name of a new series to be 
published by James R. Osgood & Co. They 
will be issued conjointly with a London house 
and will be printed from English plates. The 
first of the series is Volume I of a History of 
Materialism and Criticism of its Present Import- 
ance, by Prof. Frederick Albert Lange, a Ger- 
man writer, who died in 1875. Itis translated 
by Mr. E. C. Thomas, of Trinity College, Ox- 
ford, who undertook the task in consequence 
of a suggestion made by Prof. Huxley in 1870, 
anda similar complimentary allusion in Prof. 
Tyndall’s Belfast address. This first volume 
takes up the history of materialism in the 
earliest times and brings it down to the year 
1700. The tone of the book is partisan, rather 
than historical, and is, in the language of the 
translator, “an assertion of the materialistic 
stand poifit against the philosophy of mere ‘no- 
tions’ (‘intuitionless conceptions,’ in Cole- 
ridge’s phfase), and of the Kantian or Neo- 
Kantian standpoint against both.’? The author, 
im his preface to the last edition, said that he 
did not wish to diseard the didactic and exposi- 
tory style ; but that he considered his abundant 
annotations and citations of authority ample 
justification for the positive character of his as- 
sertions The second volume wil) take up 
materialism in the eighteenth century and 
modern philosophy; and the third will 
diseuss ‘‘ The Natural Seiences,’’ ‘‘Man and 
the Soul,”” and Morality and Religion.”’ The 
gechanical execution of the book is fine, A 
work by Miss Edith Simcox will come next in 
this metaphysical series. 


..«.Favorite Poems by Moore and Shelley, 
Teonyson’s In Memoriam, and Owen Mere- 
dith’s translation of the Songs of Servia are the 
latest Vest-Pocket books. In the Moore vol- 
ume one finds ‘‘The Lake of the Dismal 
Swamp,’’ the ‘‘Canadien Boat-Song,” “Go 
where Glory Waits Thee,” ‘‘When he who 
Adores thee has left butthe Name,”’ ‘‘ The Harp 
that once through Tara’s Halls,” “ Believe me 
if all those Endearing Young Charms,” ‘At 
the Midhour of Night,” ‘‘ The Last Rose of 
Summer,” “Those Evening Bells,” “Oft in 
the Stilly Night,” the “Vesper Hymn,” “Oh! 
Ever thus from Childhood’s Hour,” “ Araby’s 
Daughter,” and others almost equally well 
known. One is half surprised to find how rich 
a collection of tyrics may be’made from Moore, 


and how firmly they-retain their place in pub- | 


lic’favor. ‘This very :evening, in parlors from 
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Eastport to San Franciseo, some blushing 
soprano or adoring tenor {fs proving that. a good 
love-song can never die. Shelley was a greater 
poet than Moore, and his audience, though 
smaller, is more select. Here-we have the 
‘*Stanzas written in Dejection,”’ ‘‘ The Cloud,” 
“Toa Skylark,” ‘‘Arethusa,’’ and the mag- 
nificent Ozymandias sonnet. Tenpyson’s most 
studied work is just long enough to fill one of 
these convenient little volumes. Owen Mere- 
dith’s Servian songs come just at the right 
time, and might almost have been included in 
the “‘ Eastern Question’? series of the pub- 
lishers. 


.-Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull’s learned and 
valuable work on ‘‘The Blue Laws of Con- 
necticut ’? has led Mr. Samuel Jarvis McCor- 
| mick to republish the Rev. Samuel Peters’s 
famous General History of Connecticut (D., 
Appleton & Co.) as a controversial document. 
Mr. McCormick overrates the ‘scarcity of the 
book, which is comparatively accessible; but 
| we are glad to get his reprint. The editing is 
| badly done, and Mr. McCormick does not suc- 
ceed in propping up his ancestor or in over- 
throwing Dr. Trumbull. Mr.' Peters was evi- 
| dently a man of considerable ability; bat he 
| permitted his detestation of Connecticut to 
run away with his accuracy. His history is 
| neither a satire nor a veritable record; and Mr. 
| Peters, we take it, simply said all the bad 
| things his conscience would permit, and twisted 
jhis compliments into questionable shape, in 
‘order to gratify his pique. He was a Tory and 
jan Episcopalian, and everything. patriotic or 
| Congregational, was mean in his eyes. Theré 
‘is much amusement to be found in the book, 
whose antique narrative is very readable. 


+...Dr. W. B. Carpenter’s little book on 
| Mesmerism, Spiritualism, etc. (D. Appleton & 
|Co.)'is a readable book, consisting of two lec- 
tures delivered at the London Institution, after 
;the Slade prosecution in London. Dr. Car- 
}penter’s aim isto show, by careful scientific 
‘analysis, that the whole thingis an epidemic 
delusion, depending partly upon natural forces 
jand partly upon imagination. Within the 158 
'pages occupied by the lecture and the append- 
‘ices Dr. Carpenter presents a damaging body 
of common-sense testimony, which should 
shame the credulous and quiet the timid. 
Whatever truth there is in things like mesmer- 
ism and spiritualism will never be found out so 
long as the subjects are remitted to ignorant 
iquacks, who supplement the slight workings 
jot existing forces with all sorts of mechanical 
ihumbugs. The better Spiritualists should cut 
lloose from their evil associates at once. 


.-The reduction of several volumes in 
/Harper’s ‘* Student’s Series” to the lesser size 
lof the ‘‘Student’s Smaller Series’? has been a 
good thing. The larger books are full enough 
for college use, while the smaller contain all 
ithe important points and may be introduced 
‘with profit into academies and bigh schools. 
Tbe last book to be reduced in size is the Rey. 
G. W. Cox’s ‘‘General History of Greece,” 
which now appears as a School History of Greece. 
The work of condensation has been done by 
the author himself, and he has simply left out 
‘the discussion of controverted points and the 
more thorough treatment of political ques- 
tions, believing that in an elementary history 
the narrative should be about as full asin a 
more comprehensive treatise. In the spelling 
the Greek forms are given, save where the 
names in their Latin orthography have become 
very familiar to English readers. 


..To the list of the Anthon classics, pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers, is added the first, 
second, twenty-first, and twenty-second books 
of Livy, in the familiar sheep and marble edges 
of the series. Dr. Charles Anthon left the 
text ready for the printers, and notes to the 
first two of the books ineluded, as well as a few 
for the twenty-first book. His commentary is 
printed as he left it, and an introduction and 
hotes to the twenty-second book are furnished 
ty Hugh Craig, an English scholar at present 
residing in this country. Mr. Craig’s work is 
mainly based on the labors of Weisenborn, 
but he has consulted tbe writings of other 
German scholars. It is commonly considered 
that the Anthon editions furnish too liberal as- 
sistance to the lazy student; but, with this ex- 
ception, they are excellent and have become 
éven more popular in England than in this 
country. 


.... There seems to be quite a steady demand 
for Dr, R. L. Dugdale’s valuable monograph 
called The Jukes, which, it will be remembered, 
takes a criminal family. and traces its history 
through its various branches. A third and re- 
vised edition is published by the Putnams, in 

uodecimo form and cloth covers. Students 
of social science will find in these carefully- 
prepared tables many suggestive hints, and the 
general reader will perceive that every rascal 
reclaimed in youth may be made the parent of 
a respectable family, instead of the progenitor 
af a long line of jail-birds and abandoned per- 
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..Four papers by Gol. George E. Waring, 
Je, as ‘originally printed in The Allantic Monthly 
and Scribner's Monthly, are collected by James 
R. Osgood & Co. in a handsome little book, 
entitled Village Improvements: Col. Waring is 
a careful student and a lively writer, and his 
suggestions concerning the hygienic manage- 
ment of villages and other kindred themes are 
worth reading and heeding. 


..Mrs. Eliza Lee Follne’s Well-Spent Hour, 
which she published for the American children 
of 1828, is reissued by T. Y. Crowell, of this 
city, and seems just as good as new. It-is an 
interesting and profitable juvenile, and we 
doubt not the youngsters will like it as well as 
their grandparents did. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


Ir is thought that the fall trade-sale of books 
at Clinton Hall will be one of the largest ‘ever 
held. 


A short illustrated story by the author of 


‘* Alice in Wonderland’ is soon to appear in 
St. Nicholas, 


Eugene Schuyler will have a short descrip- 
tion of ‘ A Russian Funeral?’ in the nnd pose: 
number of Scribner's. 


England exported during the first half. of 
this year £401,124 worth of printed books, as 
against £394,274 for 1876. 


* Pegasus Re-saddled, »” by H. Cholmondeley 
Pennell, illustrated by Du Maurier, is. -an- 
nounced by J. B. Lippincott:-& Co. 


The object. of Réoan’s, new book, “Les 
Evangiles,’’ is to explain how, he thinks, the 


| recognized Gospels have been formed. 


Henry Hoyt announces a, second series of 
‘Sermons by the Monday Club’; and ‘Four 
Problems of State and Religion,’’ by Rev. W. C. 
Wood. 


Prof. William T. Harris, of St. Louis, editor 


of The Journal of Speculative Philosophy, is, edit- 
‘ing a series of reading-books, which wi: be 


published by the Appletons. 


Two little books by 8. Wier Mitchet are in 
press by J. B. Lippincott & Co.: ‘Fat and 
Blood, and how to make them,” “ Nurse and 
Patient, and Camp Cure.”’ 


Mies Julia Fletcher, the author of “ Kismet,” 
is in Rome, where she is writing another novel. 
Miss Fletcher has dropped the nom. de plume 
“Dudu’’ and hereafter will write under her 
own name. 


One of the best books Harriet Martineau 
wrote was ‘‘Household Education.” J. R. 
Osgood & Co. have prepared a Little Classic 
edition of the work, which is nearly ready for 
publication. 

George MacDonald will begin a story called 
“Gone Astray’’ in the September number of 
St. Nicholas, The scene is laid among the 
Scottish hills. It will be concluded in the Oc- 
tober number. 


Charles Lamb’s. connection with Christ’s 
Hospital is to be commemorated by the pre- 
sentation of a Lamb medal, in silver, to the 
best English essayist of each year among the 
Blue Coat boys. 


The prefect of the Seine. M. Ferdinand 
Duval, is collecting a library on municipal ad- 
ministration, for which he is effecting an inter- 
change of documents with the leading cities of 
Europe and America, 


Robert Clarke & Co., of Cincinnati, who 
have one of the best stocks of books in the 
West, issue a valuable catalogue of American 
and British works on political economy, finance, 
and kindred subjects. 


Some of the papers of travel in Lippincott’s 
Magazine, by Edward Strahan, Sidney Lanier, 
E. A. Pollard, and others will be collected into 
an illustrated volume, underthe title of ‘‘ High- 
ways and Byways of American Travel.’’ 


W. M. F. Round will contribute an article on 
“An American Circus in Brittany” to the 
September number of St. Nicholas. This paper 
describes a personal experience and several 
of the scenes will be illustrated by Hopkins. 


The first volume of a ‘‘ History of Civilization 
in Scotland,”’ by John MacIntosh, will appear 
in England early in October. It begins with 
the earliest traces of. man in Scotland and 
comes down to the end of the fifteenth century. 


Messrs, Erckmann-Chatrian have written to 
the Temps, of Paris, a letter, in which they;au- 
thorize any or all French papers to. publish 
their novel of ‘‘Gaspard. Fix: the History of a 
False Conservative,” without compensation to 
the authors. 


Clarence Cook, the author of the recent 
series of papers on house-furnishing in Scrib- 
ner will have a poem in the September number 
of that magazine entitled “‘ A Portrait,” and in 


. the October number an article on dress, with 


forty.illustrations, 


Mrs. Anastatia Lane, the widow of Edward 
Lane, the Orientalist, receives from the British 
Government a pension of $500; the three 
Misses Defoe get $375 ; and Miss Martha Char- 
tres Somerville, the daughter and biographer of 
Mary Somerville, $500. 


Mr. George H. Tripp, a Boston iawyer, is 
definitely announced to be the author of ‘ Stu- 
dent Life at Harvard.” Lockwood, Brooks & 
Co., its publishers, have, just ready a new 
edition of the book, in paper, with sketches of 
student life on the cover. 


William and Mary College, at its last com- 


/ mencement, conferred the degree of Doctor of 


Laws upon Dr. Thomas Dunn English, of New 
Jersey. Dr. English has for years been a warm 
friend of the College. This was the only hon- 
orary degree conferred by the College this year. 


Under the title of ‘‘Words for the New 
Church” J. B. Lippineott & Co. have com- 
menced the publication of a serial, for the 
Academy of the New Church, to consist of 
papers or monographs on subjects of special 
interest, issued at irregular intervals, but to 
include 500 pages within the year. 


Mr. Chatto, of the London publishing firm of 
Chatto & Windus, is in New York. He brought 
with him early copies of a large number of new 
publieations to.be ready the coming Autumn, 
comprising poetry, fiction, science, and illus. 
trated works in the fine arts. His address in 
New York is at Scribner, Welford & Arm- 
stropg’s. 


Louisa M. Alcott has been writing during the 
past spring and summer a new serial story en- 


‘titled ‘ Under the Lilacs.” It isto run through 
ithe next volume of St. Nicholas, and is to be 


illustrated by Mary Hallock (now Mrs. Foote), 
who, with Thomas Moran, made the drawings 


‘for Longfellow’s ‘‘ Hanging of the Crane’’and 


Whittier’s ‘* Mabel Martin.’’ 


The August number of Zhe Nineteenth Cen- 


itury. will contain a contribution from Tenny- 


son; @paper on “British Interests in Egypt,’ 
by Edward Dicey; and articles by Rev. R. W. 
Dale, W. R. Greg, Mr. Froude, Sir Thomas 
Bazley, M., P., Thomas Brassey, and others. 
A “Recent Literature’? department will begin 
with an introductory paper by Professor Henry 
Morley. 


The next conference of librarians and the first 
annual meeting of the American Library Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Young Men’s 
Christian Association building in New York, 
Sept. 4th and 5th. The conference will occupy 


itself chiefly with discussion of co-operative 


plans already set on foot, including.the com- 
pletion of Poole’s index and co-operative 
cataloguing. 


Oliver Ditson & Co.’s new music is ‘The 
Birdie’s Ball,’? Song and Chorus; ‘‘ My Poor 
Heart is Sad with its Dreaming”; “ Unre- 
quited,” by Pinsuti, with English words; 
“Come, my Love,” a Galop, which is one of a 
set called ‘‘The Telephone,” containing 20 
easy pieces, composed by E. Mack ; ‘‘ Whisper- 
ing Waves,” by J. L. Frank, of medium diffi- 
culty ; and the ‘ Unique Galop,’? by Howard 
Cadmus. 


T. & T. Clark, of Edinburgh, have issuedtwo 
volumes of the first installment of their Foreign 
Theological Library for the current year, com- 
prising a second volume of ‘‘Godet on the 
Gospel of St. John,’ of which the first volume 
was recently issued. This will be completed 
in one more volume, to be issued during the 
present year. In addition to this, the firm has 
published, as the second volume of the annual 
issue, Dr. Delitzsch on the Song of Solomon 
and Ecclesiastes. 


Messrs. Triibner announce a volume of 
*‘Original Letters and Papers upon Philolog- 
ical Subjects,” by the late Viscount Strang- 
ford, edited by Lady Strangford. Lord Strang- 
ford was versed in the living languages of the 
East, and he spoke and wrote Turkish, Persian, 
Arabic, Hindustani, and Afghan with fluency. 
His great specialty was modern Greek. His 
knowledge of all the Slavonic languages was 
large and he was an authority in Celtic. Lith- 
uanian also claimed his attention and he did 
not even ignore the dialects of the gipsy tribes. 


Lockwood, Brooks & Co. announce ‘* The 
Life. of Dr. Edward N. Kirk,’ by Rev. D. O. 
Mears, of Worcester. It will contain portraits 
of Dr. Kirk in his youth and old age, and a 
view of the American chapel in Paris, which he 
originated. Other announcements are ‘Real 
Boys and Girls,” by Miss M. C. Bartlett; “A 
Happy Winter,’”’ by Mrs. S. 8. Robbins ; a nar- 
rative of a season in Florida, with views of 
Florida scenery and character sketches; and 
“Mother Goose,”’ in a new version, by Miss 
Alice: Parkman, with illustrations: (mostly. sil- 
houettes), by J. W. Champney.. Lockwood, 
Brooks & Co. have severed their connection 
With the American Tract Society, Boston, and 
Noyes, Snow & Co. will hereafter per its pub- 
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BOOKS OF TH THE WEEK, |: 


‘An Essay in Ethics. By Edith 
Norge aT At ae Foreign Philosophical 
Pp, xt, BOL. | Boston: 
Se pen A Osgood & issets = sang $3 50 
B @ ysshe elley. 
at Oe te EL wosLae Series.) 32mo, pp. 
Pasaateeiosened-10- ,° badieug.. _ = 
Poems,. By Thomas Moore. us- 
ag (West-Pocket Series.) 32mo, pp. 112. 
The same .......++-+++ ++ nh asaerehins sac et: 0 50 
Alfred, Tennyso us- 
we: PP. 7 on 


M ortich. B 
me t rated. (Vest-Pocket Series.) 
THE SAME | ......+deee eres — - ~ : 
al Songs of Servia. rans ate y 
7 ae ian Ilustrated. ON roger 
Series.) 32mo,pp. lil, The sa i 
he Dayoreatt anes, Seite. aie M.D. 
Unga fe tt “Birch tee a interns sual 
Ber aa of ‘New mproved Novels m0, 
373. Phiadelphia: Porter & Coates ...----+ 1% 
The Johnson ee A tale of olden time in 
New Yorks | y James Kent. l6mo, pp- Vii, | .. 
304. New laa Putnam’s Sons,...---- 125 
The Jukes. By i L. Dugdale. With an intro- 
on by Elisha, Harris, M.D. (Third edi- y 
Goetevited.) 12mo, p D120 0. The aw a He 
Three Conversations wits Miss Chester. By 
My Frederick Beecher Perkins. Sq.82mo, paper, 95°! 
Pp. $6. ‘Mhe SAME. «0... ....0ee-e cree sesee sees 0 25 
The Bible pa iby. vince ee : or 
Translate y 7 incense, 2 
xxvii, 387. New York: nips 
rpent and Siva Worship and Mythology in 
” Central America, eo and Asia, b yde 
Clarke, M. A. 1; and ‘The Origin ot 
Warens. by C Staniland Wake, M. A, L 
Edited by Alexander Wilder, M. D.  8vo, , 
paper, pp. 48. The SaMe......s6reeee eee sees 050 
isses. By Hawley Smart, Sq. Imo, 
a PP. 254. (Tales of the Day.) Boston: 
Port IDE -. ccccscces*+-pece 
irs of John Quincy Adams; comp ee 
eee of his diary from 1795 to 1848. Kiite: 
by Charles Francis Adama, Vol. X1l, 8vo, 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincow & 
oun! Walls ent Hour. By Eliza Lee Follen. 
The Folien Stories.) 16mv, ‘pp. 203. New 
( 2 & 3. See eee 100 
The Anglo-American Primer. By Eliza Board- 
man Burns, 1émo, paper, pp. 32... New York: 
WME OF OU acceacocaccrlccqsaucactcscabacdaeacdie 015 
The Vest-Pocket Anatomist. By C. Henri 
Leonard, M.D, (Enlarged edition.) 32mo, 
paper, pp. 56. Detroit: printed at the office 
of the Detroit Post 
us versalist Church : its Faith and its 
bas work Braet 3. Adams, D.D.  16mo, paper, 
i. batons Universalist Publishing 
Peat n beecenceettedebendesatedenedeguccescevesaes 010 


050 


pp. 537. 





NEW MUSIC. 


Whispering Waves. For Plano. By J.L. Frank. 
Seine Oliver Ditson & C 


Come, My Love. Galop. By E. wack The same. 0 25 
Unique Galop. By Howard Cadmus. The same. 0 60 
Unreguited. Song, Words by Mrs. ae ments 
music by Ciro Pinsuti. The sam 0 30 
The Birdies’ Ball. Ballad and ahooad: By ‘Ape. 
ley Street.o. sc. ctecwiewessosey PLOT Serr et 
My coor Heart is Sad with its Dreaming. Song 
nd chorus. By 'T. Brigham Bishop. T he 








REW PUBLICATIONS. 
A VALUABLE BOOK. 


The Conflict... Between 
Labor and Gapital, 


By ALBERT S. BOLLES. 
New Edition. 12mo. Paper Cover. 75 Cents: 
“A plain, practica!, and trustworthy work on a 


subjeet which stands in need of.such light as is here 
thrown upon it.”—N. Y. Independent. 





*,* For sale by Beoksellers generally, or will be 
sent on receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Philadelphia. 
FOR SUMMER READING. 


STUDENT-LIFE AT HARVARD. | 


By GEORGE H. TRIPP. 12mo. 
Cover, by F. G. Atwood. $1.00 
*,* A cheap edition of this popular book is now 
offered to those who like a_ thoroughly original 
Amertcrn novel. The cover illustrations are char- 
acteristic scenes selected from the story, 


NIMPOR 


At all Bookstores, 


Lockwood, Brooks & Co., Boston. 


¢2™ Of superior ENGLISH manufacture and. just- 
y “eelebrated for Elasticity, Durability. and en- 
ness of Point. In 15 Numbers. 


THE SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS. 


*.* Varieties suited to every style of writing. For 
sale by the Trade gcperan A Sample Card, con- 
taining one each of t Fitteén \N Numbers, by "mail, 
on. receipt of 25 Cents 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 00., 


138 and 146 Grand Street. New York. 


pustisitns AND Bot SPs 


aba... pon cas ~2, ‘nineat ee A Hea tins 





of ther: Iilustrated 





Wayside Series, 


lémo, Cloth, 
flexible. $1.59, 


























,STANDARD and POPUL, R BOOKS. Gens 
J. R. OSGOOD & CO.’S Catalogu 

THE HOME OF SHAKESPSA —Visited 

and described by Irving and _Fairholt. ith a letter 

from Stratford, the Prose Works of wana eare, 

ete. Hlustrated with Etchi by J. F. and W. WwW: 

Sabin. J. SABIN & SONS, ‘Street, 1877: 


Nass 9 
Sixty large paper copies, rinted 0 hand-made aper 
India prods Mt the Bintew: at pe r cop P The 
ordinary edition printed on. fine paper and spid at $8." 
BOBERTS BPOS.. PUBLISHERS, Boston. 
ents ohne A wee, op 


nee. $5 a year. 
2 Bond 8t., New ¥ 
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meee Be hte ne Batiare, N.Y. 


Chea leapest Bookstore in the World. 
i RARIES AND BOOKS BOUGAT. 
| iatene NEW AND OED DBOOKS SELLING FOR 
Catalogue No. 52 a Send stamp. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 3 Boekr ue oa — 


1VISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CU., 
18S an4 146 Grand Street, New York, Educa- 
tlena Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencer- 
jan Stee!) Pens. Send for catalogues and circulars 


B. CARTER & BROS.. BOOKS. NEW YORK. 


suntan. Se Lan) gt ye 


RTO ERT & WOLFF), 
curwan, 'p ENGLISH AND FRENCH BOOKS, 
766 Broadway, New York. 

















“2a ADVERTISERS. 
Send for our Local List ot Newspapers. Sent free 


on application. 
GEORGE i” gows EO oR 


Ha TO CURE FARALYSIS.. mit Joints, 
Contractions. Swellings, etc. By 
LOR, M.D. .25.cts. WOOD & CO., 17 Haat stb a a ¥ 
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MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


The Leading Book of Sunday-school Songs. 


HEAVENWARD fcihegioncs Sorat" 
Jas, R. Murray, P. P. Bliss, and other favorite writers. 


HEAVENWARD is the ONLY new book 


containing Mr. Bliss’s best 
songs, the ones that have made his name famous 
throughout the land. 
Rar pook con- 


HEAVEN WARD ise opty nem Pook oa8; 


taining * 
* Wnat shall the Harvest be?” “If rane were only 


ready,” etc., etc. 


HEAVENWARD contains such favorites as 


“ Sweet by and by,” “Your 
Mission,” * Almost Persuaded,” ‘“‘Shining Shore,” 
and others. 


HEAVEN WARD contains 2 larger number 


of new gems by the best 
writers than any Sunday-school Book ever published. 


HEA VENWARD is pronounced by the 


press and all who exam- 
ine it the best book of Sacred Songs now before the 


HEAVENWARD is the book you want for 


Sunday-schools. Examine 
and compare it carefully with others. 


HEAVENWARD contains 160 pages, fine 


tinted paper,and is sold 
at 35 cents each, or $30.00 per hundred, in boards. 


HEAVENWARD § £014 by most book ana 


music dealers. A sample 
copy, in paper cover, will be mailed for 25 cents by 


8. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, 
Cleveland, O. 


PIANO MUSIC! 


_ Five Fine Collections ae 
PARLOR MUSIC © Pere re 


as 242 and V: ges, filled with 
the best and most popular ne aon every one of 
r REFINNy has 224 pages (sheet 


medium difficult patel lh iho 
mmusla ising), vith 
Hache, Al- 


Denn aE MELON nk 


rd, Ole Bull, Spindler, an éte. A’ ieee number 
bua all of the best. 
first issued 


[LA CREME DE UA CREME, “ies 


here presente volumes, of 

J ages (sheet-music size) each. Music is for 
Rivataed Pp Syers and carefully, cha and carefully chosen. 
(224 pages, sheet- 


FOUNTAIN OF GEMS “tze~ee: 


general aSanae of easy, popular pieces, that 
pvery, one can pl. Pelior 108% AF» 


ELCOME HOME 2" HOME (224 pages, sheet-music 
axe) yr receive a Wel- 
come in every Home where itis used, having 


elJ-chesen, bright music sad nothin b 
he medium degree of difficult —— 


Price of each Book: $2.50 Boards; %3 
Cloth ; 24 Gilt. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Ditson & Co. J. E. Ditson & Co., 
i $43 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
' New York. Philadelphia. 


“MAKE THE PEOPLE MUSICAL.” 


The attention of all w all who are trying to 
RAISE THE STANDARD OF MUSIC IN 
OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
is directed to the series of 


“GRADED SINGERS,” 


0. BLACKMAN and E. E. WHITTEMORE, 
Four books, embracing a carefully-graded course from 
Primary and Juvenile to High Schools and 
Adult Classes. 
Price, No.1, acta; No. 2, 0 cts.; No,3, 75cts.; No.4, $k. 
Specimen pages sent on application. — 


Curriculum 
$3.00. ” 




















Geords ae | ae Orean; 


They lead all other oe “A the kind. Pupils and 
teachers prefer them for reasons which none hoes ex- 
amine these twin methods can fail to discover. 


CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR, 


for $1.50, gives more ence — than could be bought 
for ten times that sum in any ot other way. Every num- 





ddress 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0., and 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


NOW READY! 


SONGS oF GRATITUDE 


Q For Sunday Schools, © 
— BY JAS. H. FILLMORE. — 

Ie contains 160 pages of almost entirely new songs. 
written especially for it by many of the popular com- 
| posers in different parts of the country By no means 
select a book for yourschool unt! you have examined 
Soncs or Gratirype. It 1s printed in Combined Notes 


Price 26 cts. -» $8 Ee cee 490 by mall 


Sones OF GLORY." SUNDAY guNDAYsenouts 


Nearly 76,000 alreatty so Id. Tt sult 

se = sling py 

 portcteneel mate Saas te, Ks 
EM PAGES FREE, 
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The Fudependent. | 


A TOUCH OF FROST. 


BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


— 


ONLY a word it, was—a word 
Freighted with sweetness to the core, 
Even for both of them spoken and heard 
Thousands of times before. 


What was the mattér with ft now, 
That it should seem to throw a blight 
Over the flushing cheek and brow, 
Turned to the sudden light ? 





Wasn’t the innocent word the same 
That, in her days of bridal bliss, 
Oft he had wreathed about her name, 

Crowning it with a kiss ? 


Yet what a difference! Crisp and curt, 
Piercing the sensitive soul, it drew’ 
Blood from her heéart-life, till the hurt 
Harrowed her through and through. 


He, did he mean to wound her so, 

Whom he had loved through all the years, 
Letting her from his presence go 

Blind with her pent-up tears ? 


Never! Does Nature mean to kill 
Blossoms she cherishes at such cost, 

When o’er her dews she drops a chill, 
Turning them all to frost? 


Can she be conscious that on some night, 
Sharper and keener and colder than 

E’re was her wont, she breathed a blight ? 
No ; but the roses can ! 





SOWING AND REAPING: 
A SERMON, 





BY BISHOP E. G. ANDREWS. 





PREACHED IN THE WESLEY METHODIST HPISCO- 
PAL CHURCH, BROOKLYN, 


[Reported for THE INDEPENDENT. ]} 





“Be not deceived. Godis not mocked, for what- 
soever a man soweth, that shall he also reap, Forhe 
that soweth to his flesh shall of the flesh reap cor<- 
ruption; but he that soweth to the Spirit shall of the 
Spirit reap life everlasting. And let us not be weary 
in well doing, for in due season we shall reap if we 
faint not.”—GALATIANS VI, 7,8, 9. 


I pesrrE to call your attention to certain 
great facts in the life of agriculture, if I may 
so term it, which seem to be used by the apos- 
tle as fllustrative of some phascs of religious 
life. First, this fact, that whatsoever a man 
soweth that does he also reap. If he sows 
wheat, he reaps wheat; if barley, he reaps 
barley. If he plants the Indian corn, he gathers 
thé Indian corn ; if the potato, the potato is re- 
turned to him. So common, 80 universal, in 
fact, is this law that we know of no exception. 
There used to be a discussion, when I was a 
boy, touching the question whether wheat ever 
yielded chaff. I do not know how the farmers 
decided it; but 1 am quite confident, if chaff 
comes from wheat and is itself productive, 
‘then that is the only instance of the kind 


known in the vegetable world. The law is, 


whatsoever a man cows, that also does he réap 

Now, secondly, this is by virtue of a certain 
inherent and unchangeable force in Nature. 
We may not be able to define what that force 
is; still it abides and operates continuously. 
You hold in your hand a couple of black seed. 
They seem exactly alike ; yet one of them shall 
produce the flower of beauty and the other a 
noisome weed, and no possible alchemy of the 
gardener or the farmer can change that result. 
The farmer may, indeed, cultivate his soil more 
carefully ; he may select his seed more care- 
fully, and may attend all the life of the grow- 
ing plant with greater carefulness; he may 
harvest more assiduously, and the result will 
be, under favorable auspices, that he will have 
alarger crop and a better crop. It will be, 
nevertheless, wheat from wheat, barley from 
barley, corn from corn. No possible wit or 
labor of man can change that result. 

In the third place, not as is the seed sown is 
the harvest as to abundance ; but some returns 
thirty fold, some sixty fold, and some a hun- 
dred fold.' This is the law of vegetable life. 
Very wonderful, indeed, is the prolificness of 
Nature! You drop into the ground a single In- 
dian corn. It sends upastalk, which shall have 
two ears, and each ear a dozen rows, and each 
row often fifty kernels ; and there you havea 
return twelve hundred fold for obe single ker- 
pel. And this is a comparatively weak illustra- 
tion. Some plants have a life much more pro- 
ductivé than this, especially those plants which 
come to be trees. You put into the earth, for 
instance, asingle acorn. For years it may go 


on attaining something of maturity; then be-— 


gins the acorn to return, and continues to 
return, not for that year only, but for scores of 


years, and it may be for centuries—the produce 


of a single acorn thus running on into the 
ages. Pe ; 

| There ts a fourth point. The time of harvest, 
ts varlable and uncertain. We have plants that. 





aré known 4s annuals. They rtin thelr course 
in a single season. “The seed dropped into the 

sofl fn the spring-time comes to maturity fn the 
fall, We have otter plants called biénnfals. 
Some of our garden-plants are of that sort. 
The first year is occupied with the elaboration 
of root and stem and the materials of subse 

quent growth. Then in the second year comes 
the flowéting ; and then the seed comes back to 
the hand of the sower. Thé: varieties of fruit 
are much more extended in the time of their 
return. The apple and the pear come back it 
may be after three or four years; the acorn, 
after many years. We have a plant called the 
American century plant. Not, indeed, réquir- 
ing a century for its course, but going through 
a series of years, gathering into itself all the 
material it needs forflowering. Then, when the 
auspicious moment arrives, after days of wait- 
ing on the part of the florist, up comes the 
shoot, bearing a beautiful flower ; and the seed 
comes back. 

All these points have their likeness in the his- 
tory of man’sinnerlife. God has made us'free 
to obey the lower'side of our nature—our selfish- 
neés, dur appetite, our yarious worldly desires ; 
and, in doing this, to trample under foot con- 
science, reason, the divine commandment, and 
the quickening and guiding influences of the 
Holy Spirit. We may sow to the flesh. Onthe 
other hand, under this same opportunity of our 
freedom, divinely assisted; we may trample 
under foot every lower and baser tendency of 
our nature ; may put to death our selfishness ; 
may obey faith, love, conscience, and) reason ; 
may, walk in the practice of. all temperance 
and self-control, of all justice, truth, and ten- 
derness; and thus sow to the. Spirit. But, 
whether we sow to the flesh or whether we 
sow to the Spirit, the results hinted, at by the 
suggestion drawn from the text are. sure to 
find their place in the history of, each. indi- 
vidual man. , 

First, whatsoever he sows that also shall he 
reap. Now, itis common enough to say: If a 
man does well, he shall be rewarded ; and if he 
does ill, he shall be punished. That is true; 
but that is not the truth of the text... The 
truth of the, text is.a more exact truth than 
that, really comprehending that.or making 
thatinevitable. ,The truth of the text is. that 
the very thing sowed—that comes back to the 
man. If he obey appetite, appetite grows 
upon him, If he. follow ambition, ambition 
becomes. more intense and dominant in him. 
It he yield to envious or malignant tempers, of 
whatever sort, these fester more completely in 
his nature and place him in unhappy relations 
to his fellow-men. .If he trample upon the 
voice of conscience and remain impenitent, that 
impenitence gathers over, him witha thicker 
crust, as it were, and would not, seem to be 
broken by anything except the fingers of the 
Alinighty. , If, on the other hand, a. man begins 
to exercise justice and seeks to give equity to 
his fellow-men, however much. this effort may 
make, a demand upon his higher and better 
nature, he shall find at length that the love of 
justice and honesty grows in him and over- 
masters him, until it becomes second nature. 
If he shuts. his eyes to many of the methods 
that belong to time, and opens them upon the 


. | great facts and potencies of the eternal werld, 


land attempts to govern his conduct by those 
‘considerations, they shall rise in. clearer prom- 
inence upon him and come to exercise a more 
potent influence over him; so that :in the life 
of. faith, though: beginning with difficulty, he 
rises higher and higher, until he becomes a man 
full of faith and the Holy Ghost, So through 
all the range of man’s actions, whether internal 
or outward action, this law and fact evermore 
holds good—whatsoeyer a man soweth that 
shall he also reap. 

Now, it does not need the Scripture to tell 
us this.. Whoever has an open eye sees it. How 
do men, become intemperate? Never of set 
purpose; always by careless indulgence.. It 
may be. by small indulgences, appetite often 
being, awakened because of other considera- 
tions, until the desire, growing stronger, gives 
the man no,rest and he becomes its slave. The 
very power of will has been broken and appe- 
tite reigns dominant in him, And so of covet- 
jousness.. You have met men,it.may be, who 
from a generous boyhood have come at length 
to be men. of miserly babits. I remember a 
story told , by one of our best English writers. 
A young map was heir to a vast estate, which 
he soon squandered by dissipated methods of 
life. He fell, into despondency and meditated 
puicide ; and, wandering to the brow of a: hill 
overlooking the maternal estate, he cast him- 
felf on the ground, exclaiming: “I. will have 
these acres back again!” He returned to the 
village and took the next. employment offered, 
which was putting in coal, at small. wages. He 
begged and slept on the open plain, continuing 

is work, gathering and holding all he could. 

aving accumulated capital and learned the 
good points of cattle, and;made. profitable: in- 


| vestments, | he went onfor a succession of years, 


potil he had become an; immensely rich miser, 
‘Fepeing all he had with.atenacity that nothing 
death could unloose. And so through 
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all the habits and all the forms of our life 
run the same great tendency. How many be- 
gin, for instance, a life of faith and religion in 
very great weakness. They have lived, it may 
be, for a great period of their lives under the 
domination of worldly motives and aims. 
The thought of God, of responsibility, of 
Christ, forgiveness, the Holy Spirit, the renew- 
ing of the soul and transformation into the 
likeness of the Divine—these thoughts had 
been far remote and almost utterly un- 
influential. But in some auspicious mo- 
ment the soul had sent home to its 
convictions the assurance that these are real 
things. The man begins to drop his worldly 
aims and selfish purposes, and to aspire after 
God and good, t% open his eyes to the eternal 
verities, and to begin to try to live by them. 
How faltering his steps, how feeble his grasp 
on these things ; how the old habits of sin make 
incursions upon him ; how he totters and falls, 
but rises again, by virtue of the new seed planted 
in him, until, by the daily practice of all virtues 
and graces, this man comes to stand in com- 
pleteness of Christian character. God isto him 
no longer one afar off, distant, removed; but 
near at hand, enfolding him on every side, put- 
ting his hand of control upon him, pouring 
grace into his heart, and ministering to every 
wish. The most precious influences fill his 
whole being as he sings: 


“1am God’s, and he is mine.” 


One of our English poet’s says: ‘‘ The child 
is father to the man.” Very true, though very 
quaint. The boy begins to determine what his 
manhood shall be. A youth is all the while 
adding a point to his character and unthink- 
ingly determining all the course of his future 
life. This isa fact of human existence, and 
men go on coloring their character, and, there- 
fore, their destiny forever. 

We are met here to-night various in char- 
acter,and yet each one of us, however different 
in the beginning of life, probably much more 
different now one from another by virtue of all 
this seed which each one of us has been sow- 
ing, and the harvest consequent thereon that 
we have been reaping. 

Secondly, this is by virtue of an inherent 
force in human nature, but which we cannot, 
perhaps, define. Still it stands fast therein for- 
ever. We call it the law of habit. Nobody 
can explain it. No one can tell, when a young 
woman commences to play on the piano, mov- 
ing her fingers awkwardly over the keyboard, 
how she will be able in afew months to perform 
the most difficult pieces of music while con- 
versing with a friend. It is the law of habit, 
acting upon mind and muscle. Our education 
is but a process of habit. 

I can go back in memory to the very spot 
where I puzzled a long time and painfully over 
the reason why, multiplying by tens, I was to 
settle the product one figure toward the left. 
And yet, by beginning with such difficulty over 
these little infantile problems of arithmetic, 
we pass on to fractions, to interest, to com- 
pound proportion, and into algebra and geom- 
etry, finding no higher difficulties, perhaps, in 
our onward movement, than we found in the 
beginning, simply because, under the operation 
of this law of habit, the mind itself had been 
gathering strength and accumulating power of 
penetration. And so education is but a pro- 
cess of waking up the soul and energizing it 
for the difficulties that lie before it. It is the 
law of habit laid upon us by God’s gracious 
ordination. No man can take himself out from 
under that law. It follows him as a shadow ; 
and, wherever he moves by virtue of this law of 
habit, he is adding something to his tendencies 
for good or something to his tendencies for 
evil. If he continues to do wrong, the path of 
sin is made more easy; but if he struggle 
away from evil, there comes a greater power of 
resistance to evil. And so all the time, by vir- 
tue of a potency which we cannot define, we 
are going on the course which God appoints 
us. We are not to forget this; and, because 
we are so apt to forget it, I think it is that the 
apostie, standing, as it were, on his high tower 
of warning, cries aloud to us: “Be not de- 
ceived ; Godis not mocked. For whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 

Men are deceived. Men who never doubt 
when they sow wheat but that they will get 
wheat back ; men who do not forget these faets 
of agriculture do apparently forget this ever- 
continuing process of seed-sowing and harvest 
going on within them—a process infinitely more 
important than any process of the vegetable 
world: They are deceived in part, [ think, be- 
cause they remain children all their days. God 
educates men by object-lessons. A little child 
opens its eyes in fear and stretches out its 
hand to feel and grasp a long time before it 
begins to think about that invisible thing with- 
in it which does think. And so God has 
ordered that man’s education shall begin with 
these ‘object-lessons ; but he does not intend 
that he shall stay in the things he has grasped. 
God’s plan is that he shall pass to the princi- 
ples that underlie them, to the forces that ani- 
mate them, and to the great eternal ends that 
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they are destined to subserve among men—the 
gathering in our Christian churches of those 
who, growing into the full maturity of body 
and into the full maturity of intellectual power, 
remain steadfast. How many men value 
housee, bank stocks, railways, and all these 
things, that perish with the using, while utterly 
oblivious of those great invisible truths that 
belong to God and his everlasting government ! 

Be not deceived. Some men are deceived 
simply out of the mercy of God. God is not 
pleased to visit judgment upon men, nor to 
permit the full results of sin to come imme- 
diately upon them. Heaven has provided grace 
by which a man, having begun bad sowing, 
may, nevertheless, be taken out from that 
tendency. The law of habit is not, indeed, 
broken ; but, as it were, the man is lifted out 
of the natural result of the old habit, while 
under gracious influences he begins, under 
the same law, to run on to better courses. 
This is the gospel we preach to men: that, 
though they begin bad sowing, and are 
likely only to have a bad harvest, God’s 
infinite mercy comes alongside of them 
and proposes to help them. If they but 
put forth the desire of faith and of holy pur- 
pose, then shall pardon be granted for the past 
and the new life of love and holiness flow in 
upon the soul. 

How unwise is the man who, because of the 
operation of this law of grace supervening the 
law of habit, says: ‘‘{ will go on sowing my 
evil and reaping my evil until that fortunate 
moment comes when I will avail myself of 
God‘s mercy and be saved!’’ Be not deceived. 
There is danger, and that is the danger so 
maby are ruuvning from day to day and from 
week to week. 

Thirdly, not as the seed sown is the harvest 
as to abundance. Some thirty, some sixty, and 
some a hundred-fold. Very strong is the state- 
ment of the text: ‘“‘ He that soweth to his flesh 
shall of the flesh reap corruption’’—the utter 
disintegration of his being. ‘‘He that soweth 
to the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life ever- 
lasting.’’ Ob! whata harvest to come from the 
brief day of ourearthly sowing! This harvest 
is so great that men are sometimes exceedingly 
credulous as to whether this thing can so be. 
Nothing is more common in communities than 
to hear persons say: “Is it possible that such 
tremendous results of evil, pain, and suff-ring 
can come from the sin of a short lifetime?” 
Will you come with me a moment, while Ispeak 
on that point? For the present I say nothing 
of the fact of the possibility of positive in- 
flictions of divine judgment for sins committed. 

leave that all out of the account for the 
present. Isay nothing about a material Hell. 
There may or may not be a material Hell, so far 
as the present argument is concerned. All I 
ask your attention to is simply the natural re- 
sult of human action upon human character, 
and, therefore, upon human destiny. I will 
ask you to grant two things, andI am quite 
confident you will grantthem. I ask you to 
grant that we do survive death—that that is 
only laying aside the outward integument and 
habiliment of the body; but ourselves continue 
on, thinking, feeling, willing, still, And then I 
ask you to grant, in the second place, that what 
we are when we die we simply continue to be ; 
that the mere dropping of the instrument which 
the soul uses does not change the character of 
the soul itself, but the soul in its integrity re- 
mains. Grant those two things — survival be- 
yond the grave and survival just as we are — 
then you have grant: d, every one of you, all 
that anybody could possibly ask to make for 
the sinner a Hell of the direst suffering and for 
the saint a Heaven of exalted bliss. Oh! what 
possibilities lie within these spiritual natures of 
ours—what possibilities of good and of evil, of 
happiness and of woe! Have you never been, 
in your thought, abroad in your own communi- 
ty? Have you never taken note of your own 
experiences, and understood how, independent- 
ly of bodily suffering, independently of any 
positive inflictions, either by the divine com- 
mand or by human justice, it is possible that a 
human soul shall be racked with sharpest ag- 
ony ; and how, on the other hand, a human soul 
shall be exalted into unspeakable bliss? Oh! 
if to-day we could lift the covering from hu- 
man hearts in such a city as Brooklyn, and look 
into the depths beneath—the body being sound 
and well, it might be—yet what traitors might 
we find there! We might find pride, disap- 
pointed ambition, stinging remorse, craving 
appetite, and shame covering the face and 
heart ; despair, bereavement, agony ; the dis- 
honor of those whom we love ; eyes full of the 
apprehension of the future; all the various 
elements of human suffering. How these may 
co-work and kindle a Hell within the human 
heart, to which all the lurid flames that Dante 
and Milton bave pictured is no Hell at all. Look 
upon that young woman Hood pictures, trem- 
bling over London Bridge, ready to take, act- 
ually taking the plunge — father, mother, 
home, all gone, through her sin and her shame ; 
and she herself so bitterly borne in upon by 
this pitiless world that she rushes to the dark- 
ness and oblivion of the flowing waters, rather 





than survive under the face of thesky. What 
torture is that! Men are walking these streets 
who may, to-morrow or next day or the day 
after, disclose their failings in the eyes of men 
who have heretofore respected them, and, fear- 
ing the cry of indignation orthe scorn and con- 
tempt of those who have been accustomed 
to respect them, they have already kindled 
within tbeir very souls the elements of undying 
perdition. You may remember Milton’s de- 
scription of Satan fallen from Heaven with his 
legions. Turning his eyes from right to left, 
he exclaimed: ‘‘ Which way I fly is Hell, my- 
self am Hell.”’ 

“ Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap.’? From his remorse, his unsatisfied 
ambitions, his shame, his craving after good 
he cannot attain, his apprehensions, his unrest, 
his selfishness—out of these he shall reap cor- 
ruption. On the other hand, he that has al- 
ready begun to sow tothe Spirit shall out of 
that sowing gather higher and still higher 
good; and, if the aim and tendency of his 
nature be still to practice goodness out of that 
sowing when tbe fettering limitations of this 
life are severed, he shall issue into the ever- 
lasting goodness. The Scripture saith: ‘‘He 
that believeth on the Son of God hath eternal 
life already.’? Love, truth, purity, justice, 
faith, all the elements of heavenly blessedness 
are being formed within him, and shall have 
their glorious fruitage under the unclouded 
sky of the eterval world. 

Finally, the time of this completed harvest 
is variable and uncertain. ‘In due time,” 
says the text, ‘‘ shall we reap, if we faint not.’» 
We are having the reaping, I have already 
said, even now; but the full extended and ex- 
panding barvest awaits a fiat above our own. 
Let us not be weary in doing well, even though 
the time of that complete reward may be far 
in the future. If we be sinners, let us not for- 
get that the time of the complete harvest will 
come. Let us be warned, lest it overtake us 
when it is toolate ; for we cannot avoid it. ‘‘In 
due season ye shall reap, if ye faint not.’’ This 
is the time of labor; that of repose. This is 
the time of fighting and conflict; that of vic- 
tory and of triumph. This is the time of 
anxiety and vigilance; that of eternal con- 
fidence and peace. Oh! be of good courage! 
How short is time, how infinite eternity! A 
brief day, and then Hesven; an hour, and then 
the word: ‘‘ Well done, good and faithful serv- 
ant. Enter into the joy of your Lord.” 

What though the struggle be continued 
through many years of this present time, from 
youth to hoary age (and a struggle it will 
always be ; it is the very condition of our life), 
yet how brief will that long life appear in the 
comparison of that endless age which God, in 
his infinite mercy, appoints forthe progress and 
the enjoyment of all those that die in the love 
and practice of righteousness, through faith in 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Be of good courage. 
When the morning reveille sounds, rouse your- 
self from slumber ; puton your spiritual armor; 


bear the burdens and heat of the day; but in- 


patience possess ve your souls all the time. 
Give heart, give life, give talent, give labor, 
give all things to God. To your fellow-men 
learn to live this noble life of self-denial and 
self-sacrifice, remembering that the barvest-day, 
the glorious crowning day shall at length come 
and the Master willsay: ‘It is enough. Come 
up higher.” , 

Did you ever read the life of Edward Payson, 
in the distant State of Maine—a man born with 
a frail constitution, and out of the frailty of his 
physical constitution inheriting and continually 
manifesting depre-sion and dejection of spirits? 
And yet in early life be came to a religious 
conviction and purpose, that at length became 
p®ramount with bim. He devoted himself, 
with all bis resources, to the service of the 
Church and bumanitv. Oh! how he toiled; 
how he watebed ; how he prayed; and how he 
sacrificed all things. that he might, if possible, 
win men to God! Yet all the time, while doing 
tbis and comforting many hearts, he walked 
under clouds thick and heavy. There was 
something in his tone of mind to prevent him 
having the jubilant views of God and Christ 
which have been the happy possession of many 
believing hearts; and yet he knew whom he 
had believed and would not surrender his 
loyalty and trust. And so he preached and 
prayed, and God blessed his labors, until, at 
length, he came, with worn-out body, to stand 
in his pulpit preaching this Gospel of God, his 
hand banging powerless with palsy by his side, 
while it seemed also as if molten lead was 
coursing through his veins. Then came the 
final sickness, and the leaving of his flock and 
his work, and he began to enter upon the vision 
of the eternal world. After so many years of 
burden-bearing and cloud and sorrow, the har- 
vest began to dawn. So he writes to his sister, 
dating his letter from the Land of Beulah, of 
which, you remember, Busyan speaks—that 
land, quite on the verge of Heaven, where spicy 
breezes ever blow, and the sun ever shines, and 
the songs of birds are warbling through the air, 
and the music of the running brooks is heard, 
and where all things are cheered by the vision 
of the far-off Celestial Gate. Oh! how his soul 
now begins to be transported! And so gradu- 
ally comes on the closing days. It is Sunday. 
His congregation are in the church at worship, 
praying for their beloved pastor, endeared to 
them by such labors and such sacrifices. And 
at this time one is seen asking him how he 
feels ; and he who had passed through such 
perturbation and cloudiness of spirit for so 
many years lifts his eyes to Heaven, and is able 
to say ‘“‘Peace, peace! Victory, victory !’’ and 
not long after dies. Ah! it pays to go through 
such a life of self-control and self-denial, and 
generous labor and devotion to. Christ. It pays 
if, when life’s toil and labor are over, the golden 
gates shall swing open on their hinges, and we 
enter in, to go no more out forever. 
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Aeligions Jutelligence. 


CHURCHES AND SECRET SOCIETIES. 


‘WE declare that all associations, whether 

formed for political or benevolent purposes, 
which impose = their members an oath of 
secrecy or an obligation to obey a code of un- 
known laws are inconsistent with the genius 
and spirit of Christianity, and churchmem 
should not have fellowship with such associa- 
tions.”’ 
This is an article of faith held by the United 
Presbyterians, and it also describes the position 
occupied by several other denominations with 
reference to secret societies. It will be a sur- 
prise to many to Jearn that about half of all the 
Christian communicants in the United States, 
including Roman Catholics, belong to denom- 
inations which are opposed to secret societies. 
If the number of communicants in this coun- 
try be placed at fourteen millions, nearly seven 
millions can be classed as opposed to secret 
societies, as follows : 








Roman Catholics, say...........0+++ +. «+.6,000,000 
Lutherans, say.......0. .-+. +» 500,000 
United Brethren in Christ.. 144,000 
United Presbyterians.,............+ -eeeee 78,000 
Pe | ee stale ore nroeinodumreaee « 60,000 
German Brethren, or Dunkers, say..... 50,000 
MeNNONMES ....... cere seceeccoecececs 40,000 
American Wesleyans............ ceceesces 20,000 
Free Methodists............. si eckescbedaes 6,000 

Total..... d0P Rep eh laces Sopesecdccocss 6,898,000 


These are all the denominations we now think 
of which are opposed to oath-bound societies ; 
but it is not improbable that there are others. 
The Friends and Mennonites are, as is well 
known, opposed to the taking of judicial oaths 
even, and, of course, their principles would 
prevent them from joining oath-bound soci- 
eties. 

The denominations which are the most 
active in their opposition to secret societies are 
the Roman Catholic, the United Brethren, and 
the American Wesleyan. The last-named is 
especially stringent in its regulations touching 
connection with secret societies and carries on 
an unceasing warfare against them. The 
United Brethren in Christ, which is a body re- 
sembling in doctrines, discipline, and usages 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, by its last 
General Conference, held in May of this year, 
has taken a more decided stand on the subject 
than formerly. Inan abbreviated report of the 
proceedings of the Conference it is said that 
this is the ‘“‘question of all questions in the 
United Brethren Church”? and has been “for 
a quarter of acentury.’? ‘‘ Nearly every ques- 
tion in General Conference was considered and 
disposed of with reference to its bearings on 
the ‘vexed question,’’’ and ‘‘all the officers 
were elected with a view to the secresy law.”’ 
This authority, which, it is only fair to say, 
represents the minority in the Church, further 
Says: 


“The laws passed on the subject have all 
been unsatisfactory ; that in the discipline for 
the last eight years the most unsatisfactory of 
all. It was susceptible of different interpreta- 
tions. It allowed six months’ probation to all 
offenders. One party thought the class was to 
expel members; another party believed the 
preacher was to cast out the offenders; and a 
third party knew it executed itself.” 


After some preliminary skirmishing in the 
Conference, the following was reported and 
over it the main battle was fought. It was 
finally adopted by a vote of 71 to 31: 


‘We believe that secret societies are evil in 
their nature and tendency; that bee = papier: 
solemn oaths and obligations for evil and un- 
worthy ends; that they bind men together in 
brotherhood with wicked and unholy persons, 
and bring them into fellowsbip not consistent 
with the teachings of our Lord and his 
Apostles ; that they tend to produce jealousies 
and alienations in the Church of God ; that they 
employ the forms of religion in unwarranted 
services and ceremonies, not in the name of 
Christ nor founded on the merits of bis atone- 
ment; that they enjoin, under oaths and solemn 
obligations, obedience to laws and regulations 
unknown to the civil government within which 
they are organized, er to any government di- 
vinely ordained ; that they pervert the Holy 
Scriptures to foolish and unholy uses; that 
their ceremonies encourage many of their ad- 
herents in hopes of eternal life without a truly 
evangelical faith. That they are contrary to 
that openness of conduct and guilelessness of 
character enjoined by the Word of God and 
that Christians should not be connected with 
them, forthe apostle expressly says: ‘Beye 
not unequally yoked together with unbelievers ; 
for what fellowship hath righteousness with 
unrighteousness? and what communion hath 
light with darkness? and what concord hath 
Christ with Belial? or what part hath he that 
believeth with an infidel?’ ‘ Wherefore come 
out from among them and be ye separate, saith 
the Lord, and touch not the unclean thing, and 
1 will receive you, and will be a father unto 
you, and ye shall be my sons and daughters, 
saith the Lord Almighty.’ 

‘1, Any member or preacher who shall con- 
nect himself with a secret society shall be re- 
garded as having thereby declared that he pre- 
fers such society to the fellowship of our 
church and shall- be considered as having with- 
drawn from the church. 

“2, No person shall be permitted to join our 
church while holding membership in a secret 
society. 

‘©3, If any member or preacher, at the time 
of the passage of this rule, be connected with 
a secret society, and does not discontinue such 
connection within six months thereafter, hig 
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failure to do so shall be regarded as & refusal 
to comply with the condition of membereh tp. as 
found in our constitution (article ti, = on 
7), and his severance Raa : e church shall be 
hurch-records. 
ete sae ean or preacher connected 
with a secret society shall deny or conceal such 
connection, he shall be tried in the manner as 
set forth in sections eahys 20 poh our discipline, 
e facts in the case. 

oe Te ponte withdrawal from the church, 
as recognized and set forth in this rule, the 
preacher in charge shall announce the facts to 
the class and see that the records of the ehureh 
correspond with the facts. If the person bea 
member of the quarterly or annual conference, 
the conference to which he belongs shall see 
that a record of the ree and — of with- 
drawal is made upon its journal. 

“6. It shall be the duty of the pastofto in- 
struct our people upon the evils of secret socie- 
ties, and to endeavor to prevent them from 
being ensnared in such evils, and so far as pos- 
sible to reclaim all who may have joined any 
such order. 

“7, Provided, That, in case a member has 
been deceived and thereby drawn into any of 
those societies commonly called minor orders, 
he may be borne with for a reasonable time, if 
there be reason to believe that he may be re- 
claimed ; but the time shall not extend beyond 
twelve months in any case.” 


The minority report favored mild proceed- 
ings against such as join oath-bound secret 
societies. Twenty-two delegates presented a 
protest against the adoption of the majority re- 
port, which, in their opinion, ‘‘ stands directly 
opposed to the enlightened sentiment of 
Protestant Christendom, the reason, conscience, 
and practices of this church, and of the Bible.’’ 
The minority have also made themselves heard 
through The United Brethren Observer, which has 
been unsparing in denunciations of thelaw. A 
convention was called of those opposed to the 
law, and 108 delegates, representing five annual 
conferences, met at Harrisburg, in July, and 
passed resolutions declaring that the anti-secre- 
cy law is unconstitutional, depriving a member 
of his right of appeal; that it takes away the 
right of a member to a trial by his peers; that 
it places on an equality all secret societies—a 
temperance order as well as a secret band of 
assassins; and ‘*makes connection with a 
secret society a greater crime than theft, 
adultery, or murder—because one charged 
with either of the latter is entitled to 
a fair trial, while the former is denied 
that right’’; that it destroys the identity 
of the Church founded by Otterbein ; and that 
it ‘‘excludes from the Church those who by 
their confession and life are the acknowledged 
children of God.” For these reasons the dele- 
gates agreed to decline to execute the law. 
There appears to be imminent danger, there- 
fore, of adivision of the Church. As the law 
includes Grangers, Sons of Temperance, etc., 
as well as Freemasons, it will be seen that the 
Church has left to itself a very narrow field in 
which to operate, and must lose ground in the 
ensuing quadrennium, even if a division does 
not take place. 

The Roman Catholics object to secret so- 
cieties ; because of the oath required, because 
they have no moral basis, such as society and 
the Church have ; and because they set them- 
selves up as rivals of the Church in matters of 
religious training. 





BRISTOL is a favorite place for the meeting 
of the English Wesleyan Conference. It has 
just held its annual session in that town for 
the thirtieth time. Except London, the Con- 
ference has met oftener in Bristol than in any 
other place in England. The Bristol district 
contains not less than 11,000 members, so it 
may be called a stronghold of the Church. The 
meetings of the stationing and other commit- 
tees, of course, preceded the assembling of the 
Conference. The fund for retired ministers has 
reached $450,000, lacking about $50,000 of 
the amount which it is desired to invest. The 
educational committee reported that the num- 
ber of scholars in the day schools is 175,993, an 
increase of 2,554. There are 6,095 Suaday- 
schools, with 742,419 scholars, an increase of 
17,107. The committee on theological educa- 
tion expressed itself as much pleased with the 
reports. The religious life of the students had 
been maintained, anda large amount of Chris- 
tian work had been done in the form of preach- 
ing, cottage services, and house-to-house vis- 
itation. The chapel committee reported the 
erection of 118 new chapels. Sir Francis Ly- 
cett, in some remarks oun the growth of Meth- 
odism in London, said that ten years ago there 
were 42 ministers in the metropolis; now there 
are 105. Then only 14,000 members; now up- 
ward of 21,000. The Rev. J. W. Greeves 
stated before the home missionary committee 
of review that in the last twenty years’ the 
membership of the connection had advanced 
from 268,835 to 372,938 ; Sunday scholars from 
415,770 to 725,312. The number of ministers in 
Great Britain had grown from 968 to 1,627. Dur- 
ing the same period the magnificent sum of £2,- 
984,688 had been contributed toward the build- 
ing and enlargement of chapels and schools. 
When the Conference assembled its first work 
was to fill up the vacancies in the Legal Hun- 
dred, the body in which is lodged the corpor- 
ate powers {of the connection, The election 
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for president, which is the highest ecclesiasti- 
eal honor in the gift of the Church, fell upon 
Dr. William B. Pope, who received 205 votes, 
against 162 for Dr. Rigg and 39 forthe Rev. 
Samuel Coley. Whether Dr. Rigg’s article 
against disestablishment in the International 
Review contributed to his defeat we cannot 
say ; but he is left in a good position for elec- 
tion next year. Dr. Pope is theological tutor 
in Didsbury College, and represented his 
Church at the last General Conference of the 
M.E. Church in Baltimore. He has just pub- 
lished a theological work. This is to be the 
last Conference composed exclusively of min- 
isters. Lay representation has been adopted, 
and the next Conference will be composed of 
240 ministers and 240 laymen. The present 
Conference will make the necessary regula- 
tions. 


....Tbe Protestant Episcopal Church is very 
active in missionary work among the Indians, 
spending about $50,000 a year on this agency. 
The bishop and clergy of Niobrara have been 
80 busy in this work that they have neglected 
to meet together regularly. Recently the 
Convocation met, after an interval of nearly 
three years. The meeting was held ‘‘in the 
cathedral at Yankton Agency, Dakota,” and 
two or three hundred Indians were in attend- 
ance from Santee, Crow Creek, Lower Brulé, 
Cheyenne River, and Spotted Tail agencies, 
the settlement at Flandreau and the Lake 
Traverse Reservation. All the reports and 
proceedings were in the Sioux language, and 
jone of the native clergy interpreted the bish- 
op’s sermon. There were 11 clergymen and a 
number of catechists present. The secretary 
of the Convocation writes : 

“Without exception, they were fuil of en- 
couragement for future effort and convincing 
proof that the Church bas made great progress 
among the Dakotas, and has a still greater work 
ready at her hand, provided she steadily holds 
the ground already gained and finds the means 
to occupy the wide field inviting her to enter. 
This meeting of Convocation showed, more- 
over, the gradual but sure advance which these 
people are making toward civilization, by tne 
more business-like way in which the several 
sessions were conducted, and the intelligent 
manner in which different subjects were pro- 
posed, discussed, and voted upon by the native 
delegates. That which occupied a large por- 
tion of the time, and that too in which the 
Church at the East is most concerned, was the 
earnest appeals from various quarters, both in 
the field already entered and beyond it, for 
more churches, more schools, and more labor- 
ers among the people.” 


....[a the House of Lords, the other day, 
Earl Nelson presented a petition from Church 
of England workingmen asking for the repeal 
of the Pablic Worship Act. The Earl said he 
would pestpone his motion until the next ses- 
sion. The Archbishop of Canterbury criticised 
the petition. He said he had taken the 
trouble tolook at some of the names, and found 
in the first score of them family affinities 
which might dispose one to regard the docu- 
ment with some suspicion. Thus, there were 
five of the petitioners with one surname and 
three with another. Again, the petitioners 
might be of mature age ; but there was a juve- 
nile character about the handwriting of tbe 
signataries, which rather raised the suspicion 
that they might be found in Sunday-schools. 
Some of the persons who signed it certainly 
were not workingmen, because the signatures 
were those of women or girls. The petition- 
ers seemed to apprehend that some very great 
harm would be done by the Act; but, as it had 
been put in force in only three cases, one of 
which had fallen through,on technical grounds, 
and as in two other cases a settlement had been 
arrived at, it was not easy to understand how 
the working of the measure could have caused 
s0 much alarm in the minds of the working- 
men of England. The fact was that no one 
suffered under it who was not in this condition 
—that he had not only broken the law, but was 
determined to break it in future. 


-.-eThe ‘ Year Book” of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations is a very interesting re- 
port of the doings of the associations for the 
year 1876-7. It contains the report of the In- 
ternational Convention at Louisville, and the 
list of associations in this country, with the 
names of their officers and statisties. There 
are 733 associations in this country, 350 in 
Great Britain and Germany, 48 in France, and 
60 in Switzerland. The growth of these asso- 
ciations in the past ten years has been truly 
marvelous. Ten years ago they owned no 
property. Now they possess over two mil- 
lions. Then but three men were employed as 
secretaries. Now 114 areemployed by the local, 
state, and international organizations. Then no 
groups of the societies bad banded together to 
prosecute a common work and to form new 
societies. Now 24 state and provincial conven- 
tions meet annually, and eleven of these em- 
ploy each a secretary, devoting himself en- 
tirely to the general work. Im every depart- 
ment vigorous growth is apparent. At Louie- 
ville the day after the convention, and as a re- 
sult of it, $21,000 was pledged in a meeting of 
citizens toward an association building for that 
eity. Mr. Richard C. Morse, the general sec- 





retary, deserves the credit, we believe, of 
editing this admirably-arranged report. 


....-Dr. Hatfield, clerk of the. Presbyterian 
General Assembly, sends us a proof-sheet of the 
statistics of the Church, from which it appears 
that the increase of communicants the past 
year was ever 22,000, against over 29,000 the 
previous year. The fellowing summary and 
comparison for five years will be interesting : 








1873. 1877. 
aida cocccannnend eteonce 35 37 
Presbyteries..............se00 172 1% 
Candidates............0ssceeeee 770 672 
Licentiates.............eseceeee 348 321 
Ministers.........c.-scscecceeee 4,534 4,801 
i adascercactoacanconce 4,802 5,153 
Us organized.......... . 170 106 
bg dissolved........... 56 53 
Added—examined............. 26,698 43,068 
” certified.............+ 20,266 20,702 
Communicants..............+08 472,023 557,674 
Sunday-school members..... 482,762 581,606 
CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Home missions. $393,294 
Foreign “ 418,379 
Education.............- 135.656 
Publication 33,645 
Church erection.............++ 190,165 120,932 
PRN Bocce cccccccccccces 771,726 53,851 
PEO hcasndsccctdécccsdece 50,538 43,016 
Sustentation............ s+. 58,636 23,956 
General Assembly............ 31,653 33,863 
Congregation.........seeeees 6,273,218 
Miscellaneous.............+ j —- { 765,155 
TOUR. k.scheccccedcks $9,622,080 $8,295.361 


...-The Rey. O. L. Ashenfelter, of Littles- 
town, Pa., has been arraigned before Zion 
Classis, of the German Reformed Church, for 
heresy. The following are the charges: 


“We charge the Rev. O. L. Ashenfelter with 
preaching sermons and giving publicity to them 
which contain doctrines inconsistent with the 
standard of the Reformed Church in the United 
States; and other teachings prejudicial to 
Christian morals. 


“* First Specification.—He denies the inspira- 


tion of the Bible, especially the Old Testament. 


Scriptures, and teaches that they are not to be 

looked upon as an absolute rule of faith and 

life, contrary to the express teachings of the 

— of the Reformed Church in the United 
tates. 

“ Second Specification.—He denies the eternal 
or everlasting punishment of those who live 
and die impeyitent ; teaches the final salvation 
of all men and their restoration to Heaven at 
last ; contrary to the teachings of the symbol of 
the Reformed Church in the United States, the 
Heidelberg Catechism. 

Third Specification.—He has used unguarded 
and what seems at times irreverent language 
in his pulpit, and the same, also, with his con- 
seot, has heen published in the Carlisle Mirror ; 
which sentiments and language are calulated to 
bring reproach upon the Church, undermining 
the faith of some in sacred things, and thus pre- 
pare the way for looseness of morals.” 


....The correspondent of the London Times 
in Armenia writes of the great suffering of the 
scldiers from wounds and disease. The hos- 
pitals at Erzerum are far too small and the 
hospital stores very meager. In this connec 
tion, he says : , 

“The American missionaries, the Rev. 
Messrs. Pierce and Cole, have nobly volun- 
teered to come out to the front, when occs- 
sion requires, to assist the few overworked 
doctors in their distressing labors; and now 
these two gentlemen, regardless of creed or 
race, are doing true missionary work by daily 
visiting the various bospitals in Erzerum and 
spending hours in endeavoring to alleviate the 
sufferings of the unfortunate men, aiding the 
surgeons in replacing bandages, washing 
wounds, reducing fractures, and, by distribut 
ing unknown luxuries—such as fowls, meat, 
eggs, tobacco, etc.—among the men, enable 
them to bear up better under their dreadful 
privations than if they were living on the 
merger war-rations issued with the same irreg- 
ularity in the hospitai as inthe camp. Mone 
isthe greatstumbling-block. Ihave succeede 
in collecting a small sum ; so small, indeed, 
toat it seems but a drop in the ocean compared 
to the amount we really need. This sum I have 
intrusted to the Rev. Mr. Pierce, to be spent 
l such necessaries as he may be able to pur- 
chase. 


--.-The next Anglican Church Congress will 
be held at Croydon, October 9th—12th. Among 
the essayists and speakers announced we no- 
tice the names of Bishops Steere and Perry, 
the Bishops of Carlisle, Derry, Guilford, 
and Lincoln; the Deans of Westminster and 
Durham; Canons Garbett, Farrar, Carter, 
and Ryle; Lord Hatherly, Sir W. Muir, and 
Lord Compton. Among the subjects to be 
treated are Mohammedanism and Christianity, 
Christian Faith and Skeptical Culture, the 
Charch and Trades’ Unions, Mutual Tolera- 
tion of Different Schools of Thought in the 
Church, Charity Organizations, Intemperance, 
Readjustments of Church and State, the Ob- 
servauce of the Sabbath, Personal Religion, 
the Relations between the Church and Non- 
conformity, the Permanent Diaconate and Lay 
Help, Biblical and Theological Study, and the 
Duty of the Church toward Children of the 
Upper and Middle Classes. 


...-The Rev. Dr. Martens, who some years 
ago joined the Catholic Church in Germany and 
became a priest and president of a theological 
seminary, remembers something of his early 
Protestant training and associations. He has 
planted himself squarely against the Papal 
policy of opposition of the Falk laws of’ Prus- 
sia in a book justissued, entitled ‘“‘The Relations 
of Subordination, Co-ordination, and Super- 
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ordination between Church and State.”’ Itis said 
that the number of priests in Prussia who have 
disregard the Pope’s request not to receive 
their salaries from the state is not incon- 
siderable and that there is much sympathy with 
the position of the “‘ state priests’? among the 
laymen. 


..»»Prof. 8. Emmons Brown, of Rochester 
Theological Seminary (Baptist), follows closely 
to the other world Dr. Hackett, whose chair 
he was appointed to fill only last September. 
Prof. Brown was quite young, having been 
born in 1847. He graduated at Harvard and at 
Rochester and spent three years in study in 
Germany. : 


...-The Methodist Conference in Germany 
and Switzerland raised last year over $20,000 
for various purposes. It has 10,907 members 
and 1,696 probationers. The net increase of 
members the past year was 743. There are 74 
preachers and 24 assistants, and 314 Sunday- 
schools, with 15,283 scholars. 


...-At the recent session of the Augustana 
Lutheran Synod, at Burlington, Iowa, 18 con- 
gregations were received. The Synod resolved 
to apply to the Government for an Indian 
Agency; and to receive and educate Indians at 
Augustana College, relying on the Sunday- 
schools for funds. 


....do0seph Cook is in great demand as a lec- 
turer. He recently delivered a series of lec- 
tures at the Lake Bluff 8.-S. Assembly, and. 
now he has been engaged to lecture at the Sun- 
day-school Parliament, August 21st. 


..-.Canon Thorold has been consecrated 
Bishop of Rochester. This is the second old- 
est see in England, dating from 604, and Dr. 
Thorold is its 98th occupant. 


Hew York and Vicinity, 


SEVERAL lives have been lost and many per- 
sons have had their health ruined in the con- 
struction of the piers for the East River Bridge. 
Col. Roebling, the engineer of the great work, 
has been one of the greatest sufferers, and, 
though everything has been done for him that 
medical skill can suggest, he has obtained no 
relief. The malady is known as the “caisson 
disease.”” The foreman, who when he began 
work in 1870 was an unusually strong and 
healthy man and who has been disabled by the 
disease, gives the following description of the 
caisson work : 


“The Brooklyn caisson was 178 feet long by 
104 wide, and we sunk it to a depth of 49 feet. 
The New York caisson was 182 by 103, and 78 
feet deep. The hours of work were regulated 
according to the distance below the surface. 
The further down the more compressed the air 
and the greater the difficulty in breathing. 
At a depth of forty-two feet there was a 
pressure of sixteen — to the square inch. 
There the men could work eight hours out of 
the twenty-four. Ata depth of forty-nine feet 
there was a pressure of eighteen pounds, and 
at the bottom of the New York caisson, 
seventy-eight feet, there was a pressure of 
thirty-four pounds. Here we only allowed the 
men to work four hours out of the twenty- 
four. We — employed about two hundred 
men on the Brooklyn side and three hundred 
in New York. There was danger in goin 
down the caissons, especially to strangers ona 
beginners, if sent down too quickly. I have 
seen the blood flow from the men’s noses, their 
eyes red and bulged out as if ready to start 
from their sockets, and the poor boys suffering 
terribly. We tried to be careful, and, until 
they become accustomed to the work, lowered 
the men very slowly; yet nearly every day 
some one or more would be overcome. The 
sensation when going down was like shut- 
ting a manupin a cheese-box and turning a 
full head of steam on him. First there was 
difficulty in breathing; then a queer, uncom- 
fortable feeling in the ears, which extended to 
the brain. As the steam was turned on more and 
more it seemed as if the brain must burst and the 
top of the head fly off. This would continue 
until one had reached the bottom of the shait 
and passed the air-lock. Then it would grad- 
ually wear off and the man be again compar- 
atively comfortable. 

‘“*The symptoms of caisson disease were not 
shown until the men had finished their tasks 
and come up from the bottom. Assoon as they 
came to the surface and got a breath of fresh 
air, they would show if they had been touched. 
Some would fall instantly, like stricken bule 
locks, and lie insensible. Generally, though, 
those affected when they reached the top 
would be taken sea-sick and retch violently. 
Then, as that passed off, paralysis would grad- 
ually set in. It was noticed, too, that the 
paralysis was always in the legs and feet, and 
never in the upper parts of a man’s body. We 
did all we could for them, had 2 regular hos- 
pital in the yard and doctors always in attend- 
ance, and a man once touched we never let go 
down again. 

“ When the Brooklyn caisson was on fire, 1 
stayed down for sixteen hours. That was too 
much forme. That night I was barely able to 
drag myself home. I had excellent medical ad- 
vice, but, beyond giving temporary relief from 
pain, the doctors could do meno good. | feel 
that it is slowly growing worse and that some 
day I shall be wholly useless. If I sit down, it 
is both difficult and painful to rise ; and when 1 
get up, I have to stand still for a moment or 
two before I can walk. I can raise my legs but 
very little, and cannot so much as put on my 
own shoes and stockings. Occasionally I have 
violent twinges, which keep me home for two 
or three days. It feels then as if some one was 
dragging the very marrow out of my bones with 
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a hook,. I am satisfied that there is no cure, 
and so simply keep myself under the influence 
of morphine until the attack passes over.” 


The foreman says that five or six have died 
from the disease. He thinks that one-third of 
all the men employed were disabled, 


.... The present summer will be long remem- 
bered for the crusade against. liquor selling in 
this city. More trouble has been given to the 
dealers by the agents of the Society for the 
Prevention of Crime than they have ever had 
before. The Society has been determined that 
the laws should be strictly observed, and that 
wherever liquor was being sold without license 
or contrary to law the offenders should be 
arrested. On Tuesday, August 8th, the police 
made a raid on unlicensed dealers, and 250 of 
them were arrested. The prisoners were held 
in $100 bail. Very many arrests were made on 
subsequent days, and up to August 11th, 660 
had been taken into custody. The result was 
a general rush of dealers to the office of the 
excise commissioners, to apply for licenses- 
As these could not be issued at once, the ap- 
Plicants deposited the usual fees, and took re- 
ceipts for the same, until the commissioners 
could decide whether to grant tbem licenses or 
not. These receipts, it was expected, would 
exempt the holders from arrest; but they 
proved to be of no protection. Their holders 
were taken into custody, with other unlicensed 
dealers, whereat there was much complaint of 
unfairness. In regard to dealers in ale and 
lager beer, the commissioners delayed the con- 
sideration of their cases until Police Justice 
Smith could decide a test case. This was a 
complaint lodged against Koster & Bial. 
The complainaut charged that on the Ist 
day of September, 1876, Koster & Bial, 
proprietors of a saloon in the basement 
of The Tribune Building, were granted a license 
by the commissioners to sell on the premises 
ale and beer in quantities less than five gallons, 
to be drank on the premises, which the com- 
pla‘nant alleged to be in direct violation of the 
laws of 1857 relating to the sale of beer. 
Justice Smith decided the case on Sunday, 
August 12th, simply dismissing the complaint 
and discharging the prisoners. An elaborate 
opinion was expected, but nome was given. 
The decision is hailed by the dealers as a signal 
triumph, because it recognizes the legality of 
the granting of licenses for the sale of ale and 
beer independently of the hotel provision of 
the law of 1857. The police commissioners 
have instructed the police to proceed more 
moderately against dealers, making no arrests 
of those holding receipts and of respectable deal- 
ers after court-hours. Those, however, who 
show no disposition to comply with the law 
will be rigorously dealt with. The Excise 
Board refuses to issue licenses to ‘* concert 
saloons ’’ and other places of ill-repute, where 
liquors are sold, and the police are charged 
with the duty of closing them. There are now 
places of this sort within a stone’s throw of 
police headquarters. Thus far there have been 
3,359 applicants for licenses, but only 600 of 
them have filed the necessary bonds. Until 
the others comply with this requirement their 
applications will not be considered. 


+«eeThe Bible war at New Rochelle, which 
we spoke of some time ago, is still going on. 
The Catholics addressed a petition to the 
board of education, in which they asked: 

¢ 

‘* First, That the rule (if such rule still exist) 
of compelling children whose conscience for- 
bids it to assist at religious exercises, unless 
they bring a letter from parent or guardian 
requesting the contrary. be rescinded. 

“* Scond. That the Catholic children be al- 

lowed to read their Catholic Bible and say 
their Catholic prayers, under the direction of a 
Catholic teacher, approved by their parents, 
qualified and acceptable to you.”’ 
The board decided to rescind the order which 
required all scholars to attend échool fifteen 
minutes before nine in the morning for relig- 
ious exercises. The Catholics are not satisfied 
with this action and threaten that they will 
erect a school-house and take their children 
back. 


-..-The Canadian, Catholic pilgrims have 
just arrived at this port, on their return from a 
very eventful trip to Rome. In consequence of 
the disabling of the steamer in which they 
sailed from America, it will be remembered, 
they failed to reach Rome till after the celebra- 
tion of the Pope’s episcopal jubilee. 


«-+eLthe number of curs which have in- 
curred the death penalty by violating the 
license and muzzle law rises in the thousands, 
Most of the deaths occurred, however, before 
the dog-days. 


.... About 30,000 persons—men, women, and 
children—patronize weekly the public baths of 
Brooklyn, 


.»#sLwenty-two churches: in this: city are 


without settled pastors. 


a 


Da. Parcr’s Perfumes, especially his Floral 
Riehes. - Rose, ane 4 iravorite, and Alista Bou 
quet, ar pg th odors, 
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To aaaten the sme Active 


when that important secretive gland requires arous- 
ing, it is only requisite to resort to Hostetter’s Stom- 
ach Bitters, the national remedy for inactivity of 
the bilious organ, for constipation, and for dyspep- 
sia, besides those malarious disorders to which tor- 
pidity of the liver predisposes a person. Far more 
surely does this celebrated anti-bilious cordial ac- 
complish a curative result than mercury or any other 
mineral drug used tp cure liver disorders. In fac, 
such medicaments cannot fairly be called remedies; 
since, although they may have a temporary effect, 

they eventually fail to influence the system rem medi- 
ally, Dut instead often do it seriousinjury. The Bit- 
ters, on the contrary, are a specific of the most salu- 
tury nature and are likewise a — and agree- 
able tonic, appetizer, and nervine 


DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve this 
saitin ordinary water. This solution possesses all 
the health-giving qualities and tonic virtues of 
natural sea-water, while it is free from the organic 
a of the’ surf. -Forsale by druggists gen- 
erally 
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has been used Jong enough in the United States by a 
discriminating people to give it the preference to all 
similar preparations. 


EXPERIENCE 


is an excellent teacher, and those who have used 


RIDGES FOOD 


-will use itagain, and those who have not given ita 
trialare respectfully requested to do so. 


REMEMBER it is not a thin, insufficient food, 
wholly dependent on the addition of MILK ; but 
is really life-sustaining of itself, as proved by the 
highest authority. 


MOTHERS, 


at this trying season of the year, do not leave atrial 


WOOLRICH & CO. 


on every Uabel. 
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NEW YORK 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


New York Offices only at 
No. 5 East 14th St., 2d Door East of 


5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

This RENOWNED MUSIC SCHOOL and School of 
Elocution. Dentort, Hotere Languages, Drawing, 
rs Paintin en D: 

"A SPECIAL. TRAINING COURSE for Teachers. 


T 
CLASSES of THREE PUPILS.. ab ig per Quarter. 


STRICTLY PRIVATE LESSONS... 0 “ = 
SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS open from 9A.M, to9 P.M 
PUPILS MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarter 
commencing from date of entrance. 


The MUSIC SCHOOL, Pittsfield, Mass. 
offers the best possible tacilities to students of either 
sex for the study of music in all its branches, either 
in connection with literary studies or, in the case 
of those qualified for it,asa specialty, with refer- 
ence to teaching or public performance. Ample 
libraries and scientific apparatus, Recitals of ana 
ical music and lectures every week. Rates for 
tuition and board very low. Fall term opens Sept. 
19th. For further information, catalogues, or pro- 


grammes, address the ' BENS ae BLODGETT 
. 4 = . 


MARIE TTA COLLEGE. 
Instruction in College wholly by permanent Pro- 
fessors, and in the Academy by graduates of high 
scholarship. Aid given to promising young men 
needing it. The expenses very moderate. The Col- 
lege has graduated forty classes, has large and val- 
uable cabinets and apparatus, with 27,000 volumes in 

the libraries. The next term begins August ¢ 

I. Ae DREWS, President. 

MARIETTA, O. July,” 1877 o 


VASSAR COLLEGE. 


Fall session opens Sept. 19th. 1877. Entrance Ex- 
aminations Sept. 19th, 20th, and 21st. Catalogues, with 
full particulars, may be had of the undersigned. The 
Department of Music, Drawing, and Painting will be? 
open hereafter asa School for special instruction in 
thosearts. For Circulars, containing full informa- 
tion, apply to w. 

Registrar, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie. ™ S. 

















Locan Square SEMINARY, 
1809 Vine Street, Philadelphia. 
This boarding and day school for ladies will” be re- 
opened September 12th, 1877 
Miss 8. A. SCULL, ? 


Miss J. PINDELL, § 


HIGHLAND HALL, 


HIGHLAND PARK, ILL 
A Collegiate School for Young Ladies. Liter- 
Science. Art, Health, Manners, and 
Mm . Fall session begins September 20th. For 
catalogues avply to EDWARD P. WESTON, Pres. 


wRANSY ILLE ‘HYGIENIC ” SEMINARY. 
xs Regards Yet in diet A A and ante, ey 
ite. Full lite 
art, and music pe Two residoae physicians 
(lady and gentleman). Young persons of either sex, 
broken down by study. weakly, or predisposed to dise 
ease, can pursue prescribed studies ee el their 
health. 8S. H. G@OODYEAR, A. LS Principal. 


Principals. 














HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 


is vie eo wonders among the dyspeptics all through 


BLER, Wholesale Drugzgist, 36 Vesey 
Berect. ‘Now | York, Treatise on Dyspepsia sent free. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN C0, 


63 AND 65 BRADLEY STREET, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., 


Manufacturers of Reed Organs for 
Church, School, and Parlor Use. 
NEW AND ELEGANT DESIGNS JUST OUT. 
IN TONE AND FINISH ARE EQUAL, IF NOT 
SUPERIOR, TO ANY ORGAN NOW OF- 
FERED TO THE PUBLIC. 


PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


Send for Lilustrated Price-list. 


THE 


ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO, 


3 WITH THE r 
Elliot Patent Tuning-Slide and Action, 
is destined to be the PLANO OF THE FUTURE 

Exposure to moisture or dryness does not affect 
the action. It will stand in tune in any climate and 
is just the instrument for the seashore and for use 
on shipbvard. The quantity of tone is as abundant 
as the quality is artistic. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 


ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO CO., 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM 608 WASHINGTON ST. 
(Globe Theater Building 

FACTORY 46 to 500 HARRISON Ave Boston, Mass. 

Orders promptly filled - 


EPUCATION. 


BINGHAMTON COLLEGE AND CON- 
8° py of Music for Young Ladies. Two conrses, 
$200 a . ‘* Elegantly turnished, ably officered, 
Sapeely ont oubled ~- es last year.”’-- 
N.Y. Gra apie Rev. TERSON, A. M. 
President, inghamton, N. » 

FLUSa IS. (N. Y) INSTITUTE, 
G SCHOOL POR BOYS, 
ae Tuesday, Sept. llth. 
E. AIRCHILD. 


MISSE. BOWEN’S FAMILY SCHOOL FOR 
Six Pupils at Woodstock, Conn., will -~auaned its 
ninth year Oct. 6th. Circulars furnished 


EEKSKILL(N.Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY. Send 
for Inustrated Circular. 40 pages, giving details. 
































INDER HOOK ACADEMY, Kinderhook, 
N Y. Fits for the best Colleges and Scientific 
Schools. G. H. TAYLOR, A. M., Principal. Eight 
years Class Instructor at Phillips Academy, Andover. 


RENNAY LVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 
CHESTER, Pa., opens SEPT, 12th. Location health- 
ful, pitas ample, buildings commodious _Thor- 
ough inetruction in CIVI OINGINEERING, the 
CLASSICS, and ENGLISH. Careful supervision of 
Cadets. For circulars apply to 

Col. THEO, HYATT, President. 


WANTED to lease ates roperty for 3 or5 


years, or wil ea situation as 
Principal of an ‘Academy or  soatuey: The sub- 
scriber has fifteen years’ successful experience in the 
school work. Address PRINCIPAL, Box 2787, N.Y. City. 


FORT EDWARD Cort LBGIATS INSTI- 
TUTE, N. ¥. Rates reduced to $1728 year. Facil- 
ities never better. Fifteen cae A business 
course, college preparatory, and other graduzting 
courses, for both sexes, or any studies may be chosen, 
Fall term begins Sept. 6th; Winter, Dec. 13th. 
Admission any Hime proportionately, 
Jos. D.D. fort Edward, N. Y. 


LINDEN HALL MORAVIAN GEMINARY 
for Girls, at Lititz, Lancaster Co., Pa. nded 1794. 
Graduating Course “Harvard Univ. aE at Ex- 
am’iions for Women.” Rey.H.A.Brickenstein, Prin. 

HIGHL AND MILITARY ACADEMY, WORCES- 
TER, MASS., for common and scientific pursuits, be- 
gins its 22d year, Sept. 11, 1877. C. B. Metcalf, A.M., Sup. 


ake INNATI WESLEYAN FEM hw io 
LEGE. Best advantas es in Literature 
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OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


saloon temptations. Best 0 relly ous influences. 
Ly tag on and Oyen ition, incidentals, and libra- 
fees 01 oar. 100 sheden: oe ast year. For 


Geeplars : reas 





OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
nder the College management. Full corps of 
first-class teachers. Expenses low. Class instruc- 
tion or private lessons, as preferred. a home tor 
students Oberlin is unsurpassed for healthfulness, 
freedom from temptations, and ae py con roreert 
lectual advantages. Address Prof. ¥. B. 


Boston University School of Med- 
icine. 
OPEN TO BOTH SEXES. 


It furnishes a complete graded course of three 
= ame study. agg A Term, for lectures, commences 
Wednesday, Oct. 10th, 18 77; continues’ twenty-one 
weeks. Summer Term (optional), from, March 18th, 
1878, twelve weeks. 

Further information may be obtained of the Dean, 
LT. TALBOT, M. D., 66 Marlboro’ Suet 5 or of the 
Registrar, J. H. WOODBURY, M. D., 165 Boylston 
Street, Boston. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Miss M. J. YOUNG, after twelve years’ successful 
experience in the management of the “American 
School Institute,” has severed her connection there- 
with, and is now conducting her own Agency. 

Miss Young supplies Professors, Tu 8, Govern- 
esses, and Teachers for every department of in- 
struction: gives information to parents ig “pypeped 
schools; rents and sells school properties 

Families going abroad promptly supplied ith suit- 
able ladies or gentlemen. 

REFERENCE, by permission, to prominent educa- 
tors in every section of the country, and also to 
many distinguished citizens. 


For Circulars apply to Miss M. J. YouNG. 


REEVOLD (N. J-) YOUNG LADIES’ SEM- 
INARY. Thirty-third Year begins Sep:. 5th. 


- PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 
PERRY si C0.’S —_ PENS. 





























SUPERIOR TO ANY IN THE MARKET. 
PERRY & “3 


112 and 114 William Street, New York. 


NOWFLAKE CARDS.—Nicest on earth. 50 
OO for 25c. and a 3-ct. stamp. 5 packs, 5 names, 31. 
w. Cc, CANNON, 712 Washington St., Boston, Muss. 








A Beautiful Chromo and 50@ fine mixed Cards, 
25cents. ROYAL CARD CO., Port Leyden, N. Y. 


25 ELEGANT cae no two alike, with name, 
10c., postpaid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 


25 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name.10 
e) cts., postpaid. L.JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 


Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons, 


E.&H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 BROADWAY: 
N. ¥., opposite Metropolitan, Stereoscopes and 
Views. —eppocesests. Chromos and Frames, Albums, 
Photographs of Celebrities, eran ae 2 og Transpar- 
encies, nyex Glasses, Photographic Materials. 
Awarded first premium at Vienna and Philadelphia 


AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS WANTED for the 

ORK DAYS OF GOD. 
By Prof. HERBERT W. MORRIS, A.M., D.D. 
The Grand History of the World betore Adam. 
Its dateless origin, thrilling and mysterious changes 
in becoming a fit abode for man. e beauties, won- 
ders, and realities of Plan as shown by Science. 
So plain, clear, and easily understood that all read it 
with delight. Strongest commendations. Send for 

Circular, Terms, and Sample Illustrations. 
Address J. C. McCURDY & CO. Philadelphia. 


AGENTS, READ THIS. 


We will pay Agents a salary of $75 per month and 
expenses or allow a large commission to sell our new 
and wonderful inventions. 

dress L. 8S. SHERMAN & CO.. 


























Languages, Painting, and Music. 
. DAVID 'H. MOORE, D.D., President. 


DWIGHT SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, Clinton, Oneida Co., x. »¢ Send for cir- 
culars to BENJAMIN W. DWiG 


GERMAN AND FRENCH calle aaa and 
i dacatare.— Engen ins to foreigners. Thorough instruc- 
tion by Prof. B. NER. Highest city Fgtorenees, 
Call at or address forcircular 210 West 3fth St.. N. ¥. 


OUGHKEEPSIE (N. Y.) MILITARY INSTITUTE 
reopens Sept. Beh, ress 
. 8. JEWETT, A. M., Principal. 











: Marshall, Mich_ 
BOOK 





MOORY & SANKEY —The only 
riginal, authentic, and. oan mg -- 
of these i an eir works - 

AGENTS. (°°: of imitations. Send for circulars. 


O., Hartford, Ct.,or Chicago, 0). 





AMERICAN PUB. 
$664.5 a week in ourown town. Teru’s and 8 outfit 
ALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine. 


9 a day at home, 
$12 terme free. TRUE 





ents wanted. Outfit and 
COo., Augusta, Maine. 





4S a Week to Agents. Samples FRHE 
$552977 8. O'VickuRnY, Aucusta, Maino. 





CHESTNUT-STREET SEMINARY, PHILA. 

The twenty-eighth vas of this boarding and day 
schoo] will open Sept. 19th. For circulars, apply to 
MISS BONNEY and Miss DILLAYE, 1615 Chestnut 
Street, Phila., Pa. 


LAKE FOREST ACADEMY. 


A thoroughly reliable Preparatory School. Terms, 
$350 per year. Presbyterian control. 
ALBERT R. SABIN, Principal], Lake Forest, Ill. 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE for YOUNG 
LADIES, Pittstield, Mass., offers thorough cul- 
ture,in a very invigorating climate and beautitul 
location, Terms moderate. dress Rev. C. V. 
SPEAR, the Principal, for en, 


ILLSIDE HOME for. Young Ladies. Small 
Family School. Add 
MISS ADELE BREWER, Stockbridge, Mass. 


ALLEY SEMINARY, FULTON, OSWEGO CO., 
N.Y. Homeand tuition $180 per year. Both sexes. 
Begins 3d Sept. Address REV. JAS.GILMOUR. 


TARRYTOWN (N, Y.) IRVING INSTITUTE. A 
select family school for oys and young men. Re- 
opens Sept. llth. Forcircular address the Principal. 


























‘NO x ORT Ee 





(SIAGTOR RY Go. 
Vi(o~ 
@5670 372 SECOND AYE 


COR. 21 ** STREET. 





a th 1 th 
G5 70 $20 HE, Bade bo, Plead Mains 
himatintaliemmenel 
TRAVEL. 


NEW YORK AND PHILA Vets NEW LINE. 
BOUND BROOK 
FOR TRENTON AND PHI. ADELPH 

Leave New York for Trenton and Philadelphia at 

4 8, peepee: M.; 1.30, 3:30, 5:30, 12 P. M.; and at 
P. M. for 

t teen Philadelphia from station North pepnariye 
nia Railroad, Third and —— Streets, at 7:30, 9:30, 

330 A, M.; 1:30, 4:15, 5:30, 12 P. 

Leave ‘Trenton for ener York at 1:20, 6:35, 8:05, 10:15 
A. M.; 12:15, 2: P.M. 














both Y > elphia. 
"SUNDAY TRAINS—Leave “New York and Phil- 
— at 9:30 A. M., 5:30, 1 
‘Tickets for sale at foot of 1 Liber ty St_, Nos. 529 and 
944 ge ta tale ky at the —e hotels. all offices of the 
Erie Rai New York and Bapokisn. ena at No. 4 


Gairtat. rhe Foy yee y ware 


to destination. 
aaa thal chdemmetedinomdes men 
HOTELS AND SUMMER RESORTS, 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A.J. DAM & SON, Proorietors. 
DRS. STRONG’S INSTITUTE. 


SARATOCA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


OPEN —_ THE. YEAR. 

As a SUMMBR HO it.i ele- 
ganec of —- comple engss of i and 
Sr re oa Mons tne plasgat Gena, pole 
3 and | Bec nests sBaRHge STAN. and 
other DARDS Ppa. SS. 5. B. a STRONG. 
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(ge GREAT PREMIUM. %& 
‘THE INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 





SS 


Y FRANK B. CARPENTER. v 





NEARLY THIRTY THOUSAND VOLUMES OF THIS BOOK HAVE ALREADY BEEN DISTRIBUTED. 





This haudsomely-bound volume of 360 pages contains more interesting and startling Facts, funny Stories, and remarkable Incidents in regard to Abraham Lincoln than 
can be found in any other book published. The author, Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, in the preface says that, while it, was 
“‘ written in a spirit of enthusiasm and affection, which there has been no effort toslisguise, the book is, nevertheless, a simple matter-of-fact record of daily experience and 


observation, fragmentary, but ¢ruve in all essential particulars. There has been no disposition to select from, embellish, or suppress any portion of the material in my possession. 
The incidents given were not in any sense isolated exceptions to the daily routine of Mr. Litcoln’s life. My aim has been throughout these pages to portray the man as he was 


revealed to me, without any attempt at idealization.” 


The book is crowded full of interesting matter illustrating the character and genius of this gifted man. It gives a better insight into his “‘ inner life” than, can be 
found elsewhere, and is alt gether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful books of the kind ‘ever published. Among the hundreds of stories, incidents, and topics 


introduced in this volume we select the following: 








Hon. Owen Lovejoy.—What Mr. Lincoln says when told of his death. 

Mr. Frank B.,.Carpenter gives all the facts and particulars about the painting of the 
‘Emancipation Proclamation” at the White House. 

Judge Holt tells, in the President’s room, many startling facts to Mr. Lincoln about the 
atrocities of ‘‘a guerrilla leader in Missouri” during the Rebellion. 

Lincoln most touchingly refers to President Harrison’s birth-day. 

Hon. Thaddeus Stevens on the dedication of Gettysburg, as told by Mr. Lincoln. 

The story of the rebel captain’s pardon, which the captain’s wife did not obtain. 

The Methodist minister who wanted to be achaplain. What was said and done. 

Willie Lincoln’s ponies and the coachman’s loss of greenbacks. Tad’s sorrow. 

General Crittenden’s story about his little son, 9 years old, and his horse ‘‘ John Jay.” 

Montgomery Blair’s story about a hideous painting of Lincoln and villainous wood-cuts. 

John C. Fremont, and the movements to make him the opposition candidate to Mr. 
Lincoln. What Owen Lovejoy said about it. 

The inimitable thunder and lightning story told by Mr. Lincoln, about a frontier traveler 
who once made a prayer, asking for ‘‘ more light and less noise.” 

Edwin Booth and the ‘‘ Hamlet” story. What Lincoln said about it. 

Mr. Lincoln’s remarkable memory. The Flood story. 

Mr. Lincoln and bank taxation illustrated by a little story about “‘ eating greens.” 

Secretary Stanton and the little incident about a “ crisis” in our history. 

Lincoln about appointing the Angel Gabriel paymaster in the army. 

General Grant ‘‘ not in the show business,” and, hence, didn’t dine with Mrs. Lincoln. 

Lincoln reading the poetry of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

The assassination expected, and what Lincoln said about private threatening letters. 

William H. Seward’s talk about Lincoln; his killing slavery, 

Governor Crittenden’s famous hen story—‘‘let her set ””—told by Lincoln, 

Gideon Wells and Lincoln telling his great whale story. 

George Thompson’s interview with Lincoln. Plain talk about England. 

Governor Curtin and his twenty thousand men. What Lincoln said. 

The facts in regard to Lincoln’s writing and pyblishing the Emancipation Proclamation. 

Salmon P. Chase suggesting a remarkable paragraph in the Proclamation. 

Mr. Lincoln on THE INDEPENDENT. The withdrawal of Secretary Chase. 

Mr. Lincoln’s vow to God, on the freedom of slaves, as beard by Mr. Chase. 

Lincoln’s beautiful story of ‘‘ little Tad giving up the key in tears.” Lincoln’s decision. 

‘Commodore Tad” and the little flower story. Going ashore in a sail-boat. 

Lincoln’s story about earning his first dollar, as told to Seward. 

Robert Dale Owen and his long manuscript—read to Lineoln. Its effect. 

Facts about Gen. Washington and the famous Whisky Rebellion—ziven to Lincoln. 

Colonel Moody and the fighting Methodist parson—a story about Andy Johnson. 

Lincoln and the capture of Norfolk. Stanton in his night-gown. 

Lincoln’s story about being once insulted in the White House, and the resu!t. 

Lincoln and the story of the ‘‘ woman from Alexandria.” God wanted her church. 

Lincoln melted to tears. A poor woman’s sick son sent home to be nursed 

Lincoln in Naples, Ill. Stopped with ‘‘the landlord who knew the rail-splitter.” 

Lincoln gets a new hat from a Brooklyn hatter. Looking in the glass. 

Dr. Francis Vinton’s interview with Lincoln, after the funeral of his son ‘‘ Willie.” 

Mr. Lincoln’s nomination for President. How he received the news. 

Lincoln’s famous ‘ chin-fly story.” A lazy horse made to go. 

Lincoln wanting to dorrow the army of Gen. McClellan, as it was not then in use. 

Lincoln’s story of Daniel Webster, how he escaped punishment. 

Lincoln and the poor woman with a baby which he heard crying in another room. 


Lincoln and Secretary Cameron. A story about Joe Wilson and “‘the little white-and- 
black-spotted animals.” 


Lincoln on McClellan’s “‘ entrenching” after the Chicago Convention. 

Hon. Isaac N. Arnold and Lincoln’s life-preserver—laughter. 

Lincoln on Petroleum V. Nasby. Wants him to ‘‘come to Washington to swap places.” 
Lincoln seeing Horace Greeley “‘ at his (Greeley’s) leisure.” 

How Lincoln “‘ husked out” his daily business. 

Lincoln telling the story of the poodle-dog and the Negro. 

Lincoln telling Garrison about his getting in and out of Baltimore. 


How Congressman Kellogg woke up Lincoln and got a pardon for a boy who was to be 
shot next morning. 


Lincoln sending four telegrams by different routes to Elmira to save a boy’s life. 


Lincoln gives particulars of the resignation of Secretary Chase, and Fessenden’s appoint- 
ment. 


Lincoln’s talk about Hugh McCulloch—“‘ the best man for the Treasury in the country.” 
The President and ‘“‘ Aunty Sojourner Truth.” 

Frederick Douglass and his interview with Lincoln. 

Lincoln downcast. Asking Mr. Moody to pray. After prayer, felt better. 





New Year’s Day and ‘“‘ Massa Linkum ”—his colored visitors having a good time. 

The ‘‘ peace conference” of Lincoln, with the rebels 

Lincoln’s interview with H. C. Deming. McClellan and the six Levites. 

Lincoln to Henry C. Bowen on the reappointment of Johr C. Fremont, and about his 
Cabinet officers, Chase and Seward, and when he decided to appoint them. 

Lincoln’s short and mirth-provoking reply to Lord Lyons about the betrothal of Queen 
Victoria’s daughter, 

Judge Baldwin’s efforts to get an-office: Lincoln’s racy talk. 

Lincoln’s funny story about riding with a Western judge. 

Farmer’s complaint.to Lincoln about the Rebels stealing hishay. A little story told. 

Lincoln’s story about counting the hairs on a horse’s tail. 

Secretary Stanton’s resignation. What Lincoln said about it; tears shed all around. 

Copy of Lincoln’s remarkable telegram sent to Grant on Lee’s surrender, as suggested 
by the far-sighted Stanton. 

Stonewall Jackson, and what Lincoln said about him at his death. 

The snake story about two little boys, as told by Lincoln. 

How Lincoln signed the Emancipation Proclamation. 

The doctor of divinity getting an interview with Lincoln during Mrs. Lincoln’s absence. 

How Jones switched his wife, Sarah Ann. A little story told by Lincoln. 

Dr. Bellows getting Lincoln to appoint Dr. Hammond Surgeon-General. 

Instructions to Assessor Gilbert, of New York, about collecting money of the “ bulls’ 
and ‘‘ bears” in Wall Street. 

Mr. Lincoln and ten swearing angels. 

The celebrated case of Franklin W. Smith, of Boston, and what Lincoln thought of it, 

Lincoln tells a little story about an Illinois counterfeiter. 

The presentiment of Lincoln that he would not live after the Rebellion was over. 

Lincoln’s famous story of getting scorched behind and then ‘‘ sitting on the blister.” 

A little story of Lincoln’s to three clergymen about the Negro Dick’s mud church and his 
mud minister. 

Lincoln’s story of John Tyler and the special express train. 

Lincoln's story about being asked by a lady to help her in collecting a board-bill from 
a Treasury clerk. 

Lincoln calls his daily receptions “ public opinion baths.” 

Lincoln wants the whole nation, himself included, to be on the Lord’s side in the war. 

Lincoln on Jake Thompson, with a little story of the Irishman and his soda-water—with 
a little whisky in it. 

Lincoln tells the remarkable coon story and applies it to Jeff. Davis. 

Lincoln on Ashmun’s Cotton Commission. 

Lincoln inviting Colfax to go with him to the theater the night he was assassinated, 

Lincoln tells Marshal Lamon how the Patagonians eat oysters. 

Lincoln’s talk and tears with a rebel soldier in City Point Hospital. 

Lincoln chopping wood to rest his arm after a long period of hand-shaking. 

Lincoln’s only difference with Secretary Seward. 

Lincoln’s dream of seeing a ship sailing rapidly. 

W. D. Kelley on Linceln and the boy from the gunboat ‘‘ Ottawa.” 

Lieut-Gov. Ford on Lincoln and the poorly-clad young woman who wanted her brother 
pardoned. Lincoln said ‘‘ she didn’t wear hoops and she should have the pardon.” 

The woman’s story who took her grist to Mr Lancoln to grind—and he ground it. 


Dennis Hanks at the White House, saying ‘‘ Good-morning, Abe,” and the reply: ‘‘ Why, 
Dennis, is this you?” 


Little Tad’s row ‘‘ with the President of the United States.” 


Little Tad commissioned lieutenant by Stanton, “‘just for the fun of the thing,” and 
what followed. 


The whole story of Mr. Lincoln’s duel, as told by Dr. Henry, of Oregon. 

Lincoln on ‘‘ Democratic strategy.” What he thinks about it. 

Rev. John P. Gulliver on Lincoln, and what Lincoln said in Norwich, Conn. 

Lincoln on reading law, and what he said about the word ‘‘ demonstration.” 

Orlando Kellogg on Lincoln and his pardon for the boy deserter who had shed blood for 
his country. Lincoln points to Seripture: “‘ Don’t it say something about the shed- 
ding of blood for the remission of sins?” He pardoned the boy. 

Rev. Mr. Henderson’s touching story of Lincoln and the poor little orphan drummer-boy, 

_ who had been two years in the army. 

Mr. Lincoln promptly releasing from the army a boy (whose father was shot), to go home 
to take care of his poor mother. 

Lincoln's talk with a woman from “the front” with the dead body of her son. 

Hon. W. H. Herndon, of Springfield, Il. (the law ner of Lincoln) on the. specia 
traits and remarkable qualities of Lincoln—a vivid statement. 

Lincoln on Carpenter's great picture (the steel’ plate of which is owned by Toe InpE 
PENDENT) entitled Lincoln signing the Emancipation Proclamation. 





Little Tad’s frantic grief on the death of his father. 








This really wonderful book-—-the copyright or which is now éwned by THE INDEPEND- 
ENT---will be sent, by mail,.postage paid, at the regular price, $1.60; or it will be given 


away asa premium to Ey 
year’s subscription, in advance, 


Post-office Box 2787, 


Address , 


ery Subscriber, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.00 for one 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New: York. 
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NOTICES. 


ea" Alicommunications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O0. Box 2787. 

"All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to Me Comméneial Editor, and all business 
eommuni¢ations frem subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

t@ No notice Gan be’ taken of andnymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
uaranty of good faith. 

£2” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

3 Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
de returned unless accompanied bya stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Correspondents, Contributors, and others. 


sending Manuscript to THE INDEPEND- 
ENT will take notice that the postal laws 
require that on Manuscript intended for 
publication in a newspaper postage must 
be prepaid at letter rates—viz., three cents 


for each half ounce. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 








New York, August 16th, ‘1877. 
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REPUDIATION AS AN EPIDEMIC. 


REPUDIATION of municipal and state 
bonds hasewithin the past few years ac- 
quired in this country the prevalence of an 
epidemic. The greater number of the 
Southern states to-day stand in the list of 
repudiators. Some of the Western states, 
conspicuously Indiana and Minnesota, are 
in the same category. And when we come 
to counties, townships, and cities, the list of 
repudiators is increased to frightful pro- 
portions. Bonds held in this country and 
in Europe, amounting to some two hundred 
millions of dollars, issued under lawful 
authority and upon the pledge of either 
state or municipal faith, and sold in the 
open market or negotiated in private pur- 
chase, are treated and: many of them fora 
long time have been treated by the debtor 
parties as if they were nothing but waste 
paper. All sorts of tricks and devices, 
such as honest men and honest communities 
scorn to adopt, and such as only scamps 
practice in private life, have been resorted 
to for the purpose of either perpetrating or 
justifying the swindle. State constitutions 
have in some instances been changed in 
order to destroy the legal character of ob- 
ligations that were entirely valid in law and 
equity. 

When the.legal-tender- acts were passed 
all of the states, with the exception of Mas- 
sachusetts, that had an outstanding bonded 
debt contracted on the basis of payment in 
gold, as clearly understood by the parties at 
the time of the contract, ayailed themselves 
of the privilege to pay the interest-in ‘Tegal- 
tender notes, and: in the same ‘way to pay 
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the principal as it matured. This, accord- 
ing to the law of Congress, they had a legal 
right to do; yet Massachusetts recognized 
the spirit and understanding of the con- 
tract, and kept her faith accordingly. She 
ever suspended specie payment or its 
equivalent in respect to her public debt; 
and in this respect she stood alone among 
the debtor states until New York State im- 
itated her example in reference to the in- 
terest on her public debt. 

In 1868 the Democratic party, by its Na- 
tional Convention, endorsed the greenback 
swindle, and proposed to pay the bonded 
debt of the United States in greenbacks, 
except in cases when the stipulation was 
expressly one for coin payment. It is and 
was then well known that this theory of 
payment applied to nearly the whole of the 
debt. The practice of the Government, 
the explicit declaration of its executive 
officers when the bonds were issued, and 
the universal understanding of all parties 
at the time of the issue pointed, without a 
doubt, to payment in coin as being the pay- 
ment of the contract. Yet a great party 
presented itself before the people, and 


‘struggled for ‘victory, on the basis of a 


platform that distinctly proposed to re- 
pudiate the contract, and would have done 
so if success had crowned its effort. The 
greenback swindle was rebuked and re- 
jected by the popular vote; and the first 
bill signed by General Grant was a decla- 
ration by Congress that the bonds of the 


tion was expressly otherwise, should be 
paid in coin, and that the legal-tender 
notes should be paid in the same way, or in 
its equivalent, ‘‘at the earliest practica- 
ble period.” 

The Government has fixed upon the Ist of 
January, 1879, as the date on and after 
which these legal-tender notes shall, on de- 
mand of their holders, be paid, according 
to the contract. And again we are con- 
fronted with the party of repudiators—some 
of whom propose never to pay these notes, 
but issue more of the same character; 
while others propose indefinitely to post- 
pone the time of payment, and still others 
propose payment in a virtually debased 
silver dollar, worth only about ninety cents 
to the dollar, and which has not been in 
practical use as a standard of value since 


silver question are now the two phases of 
proposed repudiation so far as the Govern- 
ment is concerned, and the Democrats 
especially, and, we regret to say, some 
Western Republicans have become its ad- 
vocates. 

The spectacle presented by this historic 
summary, if looked at in an ethical light, 
is not of the most pleasing character. It 
shows that, while the General Government 
has hitherto kept its faith, the principle of 
repudiation has taken deep root in this 
country and spread far and wide. States, 
counties, towns, and cities have adopted 
the principle and acted upon it; the Demo- 
cratic party endorsed it in 1868; anda 
strong effort is being made and will be 
made to place the General Government in 
the attitude of repudiation under the silver 
disguise. All this shows a deficient sense 
of public honor. Men as communities 
often do without any sense of shame or 
twinges of conscience things which as in- 
dividuals they would scorn to do. The 
moral responsibility is distributed among 
so many that each person regards his share 
as only an infinitesimal quantity. He sins 
with the crowd, and practically concludes 
that he has not sinned at all. Numbers 
either atone for the offense or cancel its in- 
iquity. And yet there is no wrong that is 
more essentially a wrong than that which 
is perpetrated when the many combine to 
cheat and rob the few. It is strength 
against weakness, power against right, and 
iniquity with no remedial redress. When a 
community becomes the plunderer there is 
no help for the plundered, If the individ- 
ual steals, the state will be after him, with 
its penalty; butif the state steals, then its 
sovereignty protects thievery. 

We have long béen of the opinion that 
the organic law of. the Jand. should ¢ontain 
a provision that, with proper legislation, 
would enable the courts of the United 


“Statessto supply"an adequate remedy to 


creditors, ds against political communities, 





whether they be municipalities or states, 


‘ the mob were Catholics.’ 
United States, except where the stipula- | 


1834, Thetheory of postponement and the. 








There is no good reason why such com- 
munities should not be suable; and, if they 
were suable in the Federal courts, with 
power in those courts to enforce their de- 
crees, the processes of law would aid their 
conscience and compel them to deal justly 
with their creditors. 





THE PITTSBURGH RIOTERS. 





THE statement was made in the reports 
of the fearful Pittsburgh riot that nine- 
tenths of the rioters were Catholics. We 
thought the statement in substance reason- 
able, and spoke accordingly. Thereupon 
The Catholic Review published a telegram 
from Bishop Tuigg, the man who was 
selected by a meeting of citizens to be 
chairman of the citizens committee to ad- 
dress the mob, and who so bravely but in- 
effectually performed his duties, couched 
in the following words: ‘“‘I am told that 
not five per cent. of the mob were Cath- 
olics.” We thereupon wrote to several 
public men in Pittsburgh, to ask if it were 
possible that Bishop Tuigg could be cor- 
rectly informed, and have had several 
answers. 

The Pittsburgh Christian Advocate pub- 
lishes in an editorial our question and its 
answer’ 


““‘New York, August 1st, 1877.—TZhe 
Catholic Review of this city publishes a 


| telegram from Pittsburgh, from Bishop 


Tuigg: ‘I am told that not five per cent. of 
Is that true?’ 
‘‘The above comes from New York and 


‘is sent by one of the editors of THe INDE- 


PENDENT. . . . From the best infor- 


‘mation we can gather, nine-tenths of the 
| Pittsburgh mob who have made the ‘ Black 
, Sunday’ historic confess to Romish priests 


and receive absolution of their crimes from 
these agents of a foreign power.” 

It will be seen that this paper endorses 
what we have said. 

Dr. Alexander Clark, editor of The Meth- 
odist Recorder, also publishes his answer, as 
follows: 

‘OFFICE ‘METHODIST RECORDER,’ 
PITTSBURGH, Aug. 3d, 1877. } 

“Dr. Warn, Dear Brother: :-—Your postal 
at hand. I stood within ten feet of Bishop 
Tuigg when he addressed the mob; and, 
judging by the bits of iron and the stones 
that were throwa at his head, in answer to 
his Christian request to ‘stop the fires,’ I 
should think ~~ few loyal Catholics were 
in the crowd. If ‘not five per cent. were 
Catholics,’ no greater per cent. were Pro- 
testants, for the Protestant ministers had 
to dodge the same slugs. I should say that 
about one hundred per cent. of the motley 
mob were sinners of the totally depraved 
sort. They were mad with excitement and 
composed an element altogether foreign to 
a wholesome count on church statistics. 

‘* Fraternally, 
‘* ALEXANDER CLARK ” 

This answer of our excellent friend, Dr. 
Clark, is as evasive as itis bright. We did 
not want to know how many were what 
might be called ‘‘loyal Catholics”; but how 
many had been brought up under Catholic 
influences and would call themselves Cath 
olic if asked what was their religion. 

The editor of The Presbyterian Banner 
replies to us that it is a matter of surprise 
‘that Bishop Tuigg should have sent such 
a telegram, which is certainly not true. 
The estimate of The Times may have been 
a little too high, but not much.” An- 
other gentleman, a Pittsburgh pastor and a 
professor in the Allegheny Theological Sem- 
inary, writes us that the opinions which he 
has ‘‘heard expressed on the subject are 
not in accord with the telegram of Bishop 
Tuigg.” 

It will never be possible to settle this 
question absolutely one way or the other, 
because the members of the mob cannot 
now be polled to give their theological vote. 
We doubt not that most Protestants believe, 
as we certainly do, that the mob was com- 
posed chiefly of those for whose character 
the Catholic Church is responsible, whose 
parents lived and died in the Catholic 
Church, whose religious instruction has 
been received in the Catholic Church. 

They were not ‘loyal Catholics,” of 
course. They were ‘“‘totally depraved” 
sinners, as Dr. Clark calls them. But when 


| they go to church, it is to St. Paul’s, St. 


Patrick’s, St. Philomena’s, St. Bridget’s, 
and §¢. Michael’s. . They make their con- 
fessions there once a year or more seldom , 
and when they are married or are about to 
die they seek the aid of a Catholic priest. 


‘We call them Catholics because they are 


included in the ‘‘six millions of Catholics” 
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whom the Catholic papers claim as _*) 
ing to their Church. 

There is a vast number of these Catholics 
who are worthless citizens and who crowd 
our almshouses and jails. We say thatthe | 
Catholic Church is responsible for theiry 
character, just as the Protestant churches 
are responsible for the character of their 
mendicants and thieves. We do not mean 
to say that the Catholic clergy has wittingly 
or willingly formed their character; for 
that would not be true. The Catholic priest-, 
hood of this country is a noble body of \ 
men. Their influence is, beyond all cavil, 
most excellent. They are vastly better 
than their flocks, more Christian and more 
intelligent; and when we compare their 
preaching and their methods with those of 
their fellow-priests of Ireland or Spain or 
Mexico, we do not hesitate to say that it is 
because they have been more responsive to 
the influences of Protestantism in the coun- / 
try than have been their people. They are 
doing their best to reclaim these bad Catho- 
lics, and we wish them success; but they 
must not lay the blame of the character of 
these bad Catholics on our public schools 
and other institutions, as we see that’ they 
do. The public schools (‘‘ godless schools”’) 
and our public institutions are an influence 
common to both Protestants and Catholics. 
If they hurt the Catholics, they will much 
more hurt the Protestants. There remains 
the religious teaching of the Catholics, 
whose influence is to be compared with that 
of the Protestants. In this respect facts 
show that the Protestants have a tremen- 
dous advantage. Not that the religious 
teaching of the Catholic priest here is so 
much inferior to that of the Protestant 
minister; but chiefly because the Catholic 
priests of other lands, from whose shores 
our Catholics have come, have not done their 
duty. Our mobs and riots are mainly \ 
carried on by foreign-born Catholics and \ 
their children, and we have the right to 
hold any religion responsible for the char- 
acter of those who have been educated 


under it. 
—— 


THE SOUTH ON TRIAL IN GEORGIA. 


WHEN we of the Union cause, both 
North and South, trusted the seceding 
states enough to allow them to resume their 
functions as states, to rule themselves as 
equal with those states which had re- 
mained true to the nation, we knew that 
we were doing a hazardous thing. We 
knew that we had achieved the extinction 
of slavery, and that it could not be restored 
to existence; but that was all we had 
certainly achieved, and we trusted that, 
with the fountain and origin of all evils 
stopped up, both earth and air would be- 
come sweet intime. We are avery patient 
and hopeful people, and we have not yet 
given up our trust; but the present temper 
of the South, and especially the action of 
the Georgia Constitutional Convention, are 
enough to give us reason to fear that we 
may have to wait longer than we hoped 
before seeing the Southern States from the 
heart loyal to liberty and union. 

Georgia is a state which has not feit the 
effects of ‘‘ Federalinterference.” .It early 
relieved itself by violence and murder of 
‘‘Negrorule.” It extinguished the Repub- 
lican party, and half its citizens were 
forcibly denied their rights of voting as they 
pleased. The white people, the ‘‘ intelli. 
gence,” the ‘“‘property” of Georgia has 
ruled the state and is responsible for the 
character of its government. How far that 
government is honest or loyal the Consti- 
tutional Convention of Georgia, now in ses- 
sion, will indicate—a convention which con- 
tains not one single Negro Republican. 

In the first place, the Convention has 
embodied a provision in the new constitu- 
tion that a large portion of the honest 
debt of the state, contracted to build 
its railroads and develop its industries, 
shall not be paid. There is shame un- 
speakable branded on the very forehead of 
the state. What honesty, what decency 
can be expected after such a bar put upon 
the people and its legislatures, forbidding 
them ever to attempt to pay the mr 
which they had borrowed? 

Next we havea provision. intended evi- 
dently to be used against the Negro voters. 
The section on the elective franchise does 
not forbid Negroes to, yote—the Constitu- 
tion of the United States is in the way; 
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but it provides that no man shall vote un. 
less he has paid in full all taxes that may 
have been levied upon him. That is in- 
tended to be used not against rich people, 
but against poor people; and we are not 
judging the politicians of Georgia too 
harshly when we say that this section will 
be used and was meant to be used to 
prevent Negroes from voting who may have 
been compelled to delay paying taxes, and 
that it will not be used to prevent poor 
whites from voting. The city of Chicago 
covers seventy-five pages of one of its 
largest newspapers with advertisements of 
unpaid taxes; but the delinquents are not 
forbidden to vote. The people of Georgia 
understand this provision well enough, as 
it has been made a law under the old con- 
stitution ever since the Democrats over- 
threw the Bullock government. They have 
found it useful in securing their eighty 
thousand majority; and we may be sure 
that it will be used vigorously against Ne- 
groes, and against them alone. 

We might refer at length to the almost 
unanimous action of the Convention in 
voting down the proposition to retain the 
language of the old constitution which 
makes it treason to levy war against the 
United States, and limits treason to levying 
war against the State of Georgia; but we 
pass that by, although it savors so much of 
the secession doctrine of state independ- 
ence, because it may be plausibly argued 
that treason against the state is all that a 
state constitution can properly consider. 
We wish to call attention to one point in 
the Bill of Rights. Mr. Featherstone 
offered the following substitute for one of 
the paragraphs: 

‘The people of this state have the in- 

herent, sole, and exclusive right of regulat- 
ing their internal government, and the 
police thereof, whenever it may be neces- 
sary to their safety and happiness; but 
every such right should be exercised in 
pursuance of law and consistently with the 
Constitution of the United States.” 
This was rejected by a vote of 136 to 48, 
and was a test vote of tke feelings of the 
Convention toward the Constitution of the 
United States. Scarcely one-fourth of the 
members of that Convention have a cordial 
feeling toward the United States Constitu- 
tion and Government, orare willing to give 
the Negro equal privileges with themselves 
in forming its constitution and laws. Not 
one representative of the race that forms 
about one-half of the voters and population 
was allowed to give his voice in the Con- 
vention. The prospect in the South is not 
yet bright for equal rights, and there is a 
long struggle yet to be fought by those who 
believe that God has made of one blood all 
nations and races, and that the fruits of our 
struggle for liberty and union must not be 
lost 


A NOTE FROM MR. CONWAY. 








A REvriEw of Mr. Moncure D. Conway’s 
‘*Tdols and Ideals,” which appeared in our 
number for May 3d, of the present year, has 
excited a good deal of comment. One ex- 
pression in the review was as follows: 
‘When a Unitarian becomes ‘liberal’ he 
loses his church; then he preaches a while 


‘in a hall; then he loses his hearers; then he 


takes to writing for the magazines or lec- 
turing on Shakespeare; and meanwhile the 
rest of us go to church and send our chil- 
dren to Sunday-school as though nothing 
had happened.” This remark has given 
natural pleasure to the Evangelical press, 
and as natural displeasure to extreme rad- 
icals. We have been requested to correct 
the statement; but we believe it to be true 
in the general sense in which it was writ- 
ten. Any defense of the remark, of course, 
necessitates the mention of ten or a dozen 
names, which we hesitate to do; but which 
we have willingly furnished in private cor- 
respondence. Anybody who knows any- 
thing about advanced Unitarianism can 
easily make out a listof bisown. Mr. Con- 
way himself has also written us a letter 
from London, concerning another expres- 
sion in the review, and we print his cor- 
rection with pleasure: 

“To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

‘¢ Sir :—In a recent notice of my ‘Idols and 
Ideals’ your reviewer, refers to my book of 
selections from oriental scriptures and classics 
in the following terms: ‘The Sacred Anthol- 
ogy,’ his collection of ‘ ethnic scriptures,’ had 
a good plan and a faultless title ; but he went 





out of his way to degrade Ohristianity and to 
put it below, rather than above the other re- 
ligions of the world.’ This is a very serious 
charge, and I am at a loss to know the facts on 
which it is based. I cannot conceive how I 
could, in a work of sucha character, have paid 
more honor to the Hebrew and Christian Serip- 
tures than I have paid, by taking from them the 
largest number of extracts and presenting 
them in such revised forms as modern discovery 
and biblical criticism have rendered necessary. 
Out of several scores of criticisms from Orthbo- 
dox sourees, yours is the only one in 
which any intimation of prejudice or want 
of catholicity has occurred. The work has 
met with approval in such various quar- 
ters as M. Renan, Max Miiller, Von 
Weber, the Dean of Westminster, and 
various Orthodox clergymen and journals ; and 
many of them have used it to illustrate their 
views of the superiority of the biblical writings 
given in it without comment to those of other 
books. It is rather hard, now that my book has 
gone through five editions in England and the 
like number in America, to be told that I have 
been spreading abroad an injurious representa- 
tion of one of the religions which it was my 
object to show in their unity of testimony to 
the great moral and spiritual facts of our 
nature ; and my respect for your deservedly 
influential journal leads me to remonstrate 
against an injustice for the origin of which I 
cannot account. 
** Faithfully yours, 
**MoncurE D. Conway.” 

When we said that Mr. Conway ‘‘ went 
out of his way to degrade Christianity” we 
used language too strong for our purpose. 
Mr. Conway, in fact, was scrupulously 
careful to put the selections from the Old 
and New Testaments into the same shape 
as that of the extracts from the ethnic 
scriptures. But, by a choice of divers ir- 
responsible translations, by the hasty 
acceptance of unproved theories concern- 
ing the late composition of the Gospels, 
and by his assumption that the claims of 
Christianity are not absolute, a general 
effect of ‘‘degradation” was produced. 
The position of Christianity in the civilized 
world is a fact, and we do not see how it 
can be ignored. It is, at any rate, the most 
skillful, respectable, pure, and serviceable 
of the great religions of the world and is 
the only one which has any hold on modern 
civilization. As such it is, at least, primus 
inter pares. Mr. Conway’s politeness toward 
it is as though, in a book of moral reflec- 
tions, he should quote on the same page 
from St. Paul and John Swintcn, and head 
his quotations ‘‘ Hebrew, first century, 
Citizen Paul; American, nineteenth cen- 
tury, Citizen Swinton.” 

———— EEE 


A SUGGESTIVE PARALLEL. 


THE supreme court of Maine decided, in 
1873, in the case of The Brewer Brick Com- 
pany vs. The Inhabitants of Brewer, 16 
Amer. Rep., 395, that a statute of the legis- 
lature of the state authorizing towns in which 
manufacturing establishments should be 
located to exempt the same from taxation 
foraterm of years was unconstitutional. 
The ground of the decision was that the 
statute in effect authorized unequal taxa- 
tion, and that the legislature could not del- 
egate.to a municipal corporation the power 
of determining upon what property taxes 
shall or shall not be imposed. 

In March, 1870, the township of Brewer 
voted under this statute to exempt manu- 
facturing and refining establishments there- 
after erected in the town from taxation for 
the term of ten years; and on the 4th of 
June, 1870, the Brewer Brick Company 
was organized, and immediately proceeded 
to erect the necessary buildings in the 
town for doing the business. In 1871 no 
tax was assessed upon this company; but 
in 1872 a tax of $309.75 was assessed, not- 
withstanding the vote of exemption under 
the statute. The company paid the tax 
under protest, and then brought a suit 
against the town for its recovery. 

Chief-Justice Appleton, in delivering the 
opinion of the supreme court in this case, 
took the ground ‘‘that the legislature of 
the state had no authority to authorize tax-. 
ation in aid of private enterprises and ob- 
jects,” and that “‘ no incidental advantages 
which may possibly accrue therefrom” to 
the general community would give validity 
to such taxation. Having illustrated these 
Positions, he proceeded to say: 

‘The plaintiff's share of the expenses of 
the defendant town for all public purposes 
is conceded to be $309.75. If the town 








were empowered to raise that:sum to give 
the plaintiffs, it is admitted that the act so 
empowering them would be unconstitu- 
tional, for if the town may raise money to 
give to A, they may do the same for B, and 
so on; and the property of the minority 
would be subject to the will of the major- 
ity. But the remission of a tax by a vote 
of the town is in substance and effect the 
same as a gift. What matters it to the 
plaintiffs or the defendants whether the 
town votes to give $309.75 to the plaintiffs 
or to exempt their property from its just 
and proportional tax, and assess the amount 
of such exemption upon the remaining 
estate liable to taxation? It is a gift. 
. ._. To the precise extent that one 
man’s estate is exempted from taxation, to 
that same extent is there an imposition of 
the amount exempted upon the rest of the 
inhabitants. The $309.75 of which the 
plaintiffs would escape the payment would 
be imposed upon the residue of the inhab- 
itants of Brewer.” 


Nothing can be clearer or more conclu- 
sive than this logic in application to the 
Brewer Brick Company. How, then, would 
the logic apply if the property, instead of 
consisting in buildings for the manufacture 
of brick, had been a church structure, used 
for religious worship and owned by a relig- 
ious corporation, and the town of Brewer 
had been authorized to exempt it from 
taxation? We confess our inability to see 
why it would not apply just as forcibly as 
it did in the case before the court. 

Church property is private property, 
owned and controlled in its uses by a private 
corporation. Those uses are incidentally 
advantageous to the general community; 
yet this does not give to the property the 
character of public property, and Chief- 
Justice Appleton, in his argument, rejected 
the doctrine that such incidental advan- 
tages, that more or less arise from the use 
of nearly all private property, furnish any 
reason for exempting it from taxation. To 
base tax exemption of any private property 
upon such a reason would be to adopt a 
principle which, if faithfully and im. 
partially carried out, would exclude nearly 
all taxation, and leave the government 
without any adequate means of support. 
Church property is very far from being the 
only kind of private property that incident- 
ally serves the public. Bank property, 
railroad property, property in stores and 
factories, and the like, are of great public 
service; and yet they are taxed. Why not 
also tax church property, notwithstanding 
the advantages which its uses yield to the 
public? 

Not to tax the Brewer Brick Company 
$309.75 as its proportional share of the éx- 
penses of the town was, in the judgment of 
Chief-Justice Appleton, to make a gift to 
the Company of just this amount, and 
then assess the gift upon other prop- 
erty liable to taxation. He declared it to 
be ‘‘in substance and effect the same as a 
gift”; and he was right. Is tax exemp- 
tion of church property any less a gift? 
Not at all. ‘‘In substance and effect” it 
is an appropriation of the amount exempted, 
and to levy upon all taxable property to 
make up for the deficiency in the revenue 
that would otherwise exist. Every man 
who pays taxes at all pays an additional tax 
upon his own property, in the form of an 
increased rate, as the consequence of the 
exemption of church property. That is to 
say, he is in this way legally compelled to 
contribute to the support of church cor- 
porations. The fact is just as real and just 
as much a matter of legal compulsion as it 
would be if the legislature made direct 
appropriations of public money for church 
purposes. Tax exemption may partially 
disguise the fact, but it does not change it. 

Chief-Justice Appleton had no occasion 
to apply his principles to the question of 
taxing or exempting church property; yet, 
if the principles were good in the case to 
which he applied them, we fail to see why 
they are not just as good in this case. 
There is no such difference between the 
two cases as to justify the application in 
the one case and exclude it in the other. 
There is no reason why a taxpayer should, 
through the machinery of law, be indirect- 
ly compelled to contribute to the support 
of churches that is not just as applicable 
for a like compulsion in respect to a manu- 
facturing company. In both cases it is, 
through the agency of law, taking private 
property and giving it to private corpora- 
tions ; and this is not just or right in any 
case. We object to it as essentially wrong 
in itself, 
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DR. McCOSH AND HIS CRITICS. 





WE did not know that we were stirring up 
such a hornet’s-nest about Dr. McCosh’s 
ears when we published from the Edin- 
burgh papers his description of ‘“‘a New 
England style of preaching,” and his ac- 
count of how it had been corrected in large 
part by an importation of Scotch and 
Ulster preachers. We suggested that New 
Englanders might have something to say on 
the subject; but it has been the New 
Yorkers and Philadelphians that have ex- 
jpressed their indignation. The Presbyterian 
led the way in a long editorial, in which it 
rebuked the president of Princeton for his 
‘* self-conceit” and ‘‘ national vanity,” and 
then says: “‘If Dr. MeCosh thinks he cau 
keep on in this style of implied disparage- 
ment of American-born ministers, and they 
not feel this indignity and by and by resent 
it, he knows little of human nature.” It 
declares that no such preaching exists as 
the Doctor described as the New England 
style, and we ourselves are not familiar with 
it. 

The Herald and Presbyter declares that 
The Présbyterian’s criticism of Dr. McCosh 
is ‘‘ severe and just.” It adds: 

‘Tf the distinguished president had ever 
read Dr. Sprague’s ‘Annals of the American 
Pulpit’ attentively, he might have known 
that his representation is not now and never 
has been true of any one of the great 
Evangelical denominations of this country, 
either in New England or out of it, and 
least of all of his own Presbyterian 
Church.” 

The Observer laughs at Dr. McCosh’s 
speech. It says: 

‘*New England men who have read it 
have laughed in their sleeves at the 
credulity of the Princeton president; but 
they have not shed a tear, and the New 
England divines, whose youthful Sundays 
were spent in company with the Assem- 
biy’s Shorter Catechism and Jonathan 
Edwards’s ‘ History of Redemption,’ have 
laughed out loud at the Doctor’s caricature. 
They think his acquaintance is limited to 
those Unitarians who believe with him in 
evolution as a valuable aid to theology, and 
that he does not know the Orthodox clergy 
of New England at all.” 

The Christian Intelligencer gives him its 
chief editorial, under the title ‘‘ An Unwise 
Speech,” and, after quoting Dr. McCosh’s 
words, proceeds in the following severe 
terms: 

“‘The first and chief observation to be 

made upon this remarkable utterance is that 
it is not true. Nothing but an overween- 
ing self-complacency could have meditated 
or indulged in such a strain. The good 
people ot Edinburgh, on the Sxbbath, when 
a host of eminent American clergymen 
preached to them as they had preached at 
home all their lives, had abundant proof 
that the remarks of the president of Prince- 
ton College were undeserved and incorrect, 
The Presbyterian, in commenting upon this 
surprising performance, says: * We some- 
time wonder that great and scholarly men 
are so destitute of ordinary sagacity.. Our 
wonder includes an additiona: ingredient, 
and that is that learning in this case has on 
pretty much all occasiuns so little humility 
and modesty.” 
The Intelligencer continues at length in de- 
fense of American preaching, and charges 
the speaker with ‘‘a conceit and compla- 
cency that is not to be tolerated.” 

We have quoted the almost ,unanimous 
rebuke, by the press of the churches repre- 
sented in Edinburgh, of the language of 
Dr. McCosh. We sympathize with their 
words; but there is something to be said on 
the other side, 

There has been during a few years past a 
tendency toward a more simple and direct 
preaching of the Gospel, and a less atten- 
tion to the elegances of rhetoric. The 
chief influence in this direction has come 
from an American—Mr. Dwight L. Moody. 
Next to him, however, the strongest influ- 
ence has come from the example of Dr. 
John Hall, one of the simplest and best 
preachers in the United States, and Dr. 
William M. Taylor. They have come sud- 
denly into prominent pulpits and have at- 
tracted attention, and have had many ad- 
mirers, not to say imitators. We Amer- 
icans are not unwilling to acknowledge their 
influence, though we do not quite relish all 
the claims made for it. Our preaching has 
been too fine and too cold; but we, never- 
theless, do not believe that either Scotland 
or. Ulster has averaged a more faithful:and 
guecessful body of ministers than the 
churches of which Dr. McCosh spoke so 


disparagingly. 
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Editorial Notes. 


WE made a statement several weeks ago 
about Mrs. Livermore, the able and eloquent 
advocate of more than one good cause, to the 
effect that she is not a Universalist, as is gener- 
ally supposed, but a member of the First Bap- 
tist church in Boston. Some of the Universalist 
papers seem greatly surprised at the statement, 
having been in the habit of claiming her as one 
of their brightest lights, and they seem to 
doubt our assertion. The Universalist, of Bos- 
ton, which doubtless knows the fact, does not 
contradict us, but merely says : 





“The circumstantiality with which so repu- 

table a paper and one co friendly to Universal- 
ists makes this statements seem to imply that 
THE INDEPENDENT is speaking on what it 
deems sufficient authority. If there is any- 
thing at fault in its assurance, there will, of 
course, be an explanation.”’ 
As no explanation has come, it follows that we 
were correct. But Zhe New Covenant, of Chi- 
cago, thinks itself somewhat wiser, and says of 
our statement : 

‘‘This is sufficiently ludicrous to the thou- 

sands who have heard Mrs. Livermore excoriate 
orthodoxy, often prefacing her attacks with 
the remark that she was even yet a Baptist 
churchmember, having joined when a thougbt- 
less girl, THE INDEPENDENT is wholly mis- 
taken in reference to her course. For years 
she was the soul of our Northwestern Confer- 
ence and of the Universalist Women’s Asso- 
ciation, and was as outspoken as any minister 
or layman among us. We undertake to say 
there is not a drop of Baptist blood—which is 
water—in her veins, and that the attempt to 
claim her for that church is without founda- 
tion.” 
We do not belicve that Mrs. Livermore ever 
spoke in the temper implied in the foregoing 
language. Sbe, doubtless, has allied herself 
with the Christian agencies carried on by Uni- 
versalists, and they have a claim upon her. 
But she is still a Baptist communicant, and we 
do not believe that she would speak otherwise 
than charitably and sympathetically of the de- 
nomination from which she might have with- 
drawn herself if she had chosen. 


It pleases us to see in the Richmond Re, 
ligious Herald co admirable a defense of the 
Negroes from the pen of one of them, who 
signs himself ‘‘ Sambo’’ and who is the general 
Sunday-school missionary for one of the 
Southern states. He declares that the pbysical 
condition of the colored people has been great- 
ly changed for the better by their emancipa- 
tion. He says that they own, rent, and live in 
better houses than when in slavery ; that their 
clothing is more ample and in better taste ; 
that, if they till the same soi], they have the 
comfort very often of knowing that they own 
it; that they are coming more into the arts and 
professions ; and that they are saving money 
and making provision for old age much more 
than in previous years. He states, what we 
did not know before, that they generally belong 
to mutual benevolent societies, which provide 
for them in sickness, and that they are laying 
up something still. Heasks: “If unthriftis too 
frequent, who is to blame for it? Were we 
trained in a state of slavery to lay up in store 
for old age and sickness ?”’ This is a pertinent 
question, and his conclusion is, as The Herald 
confesses, entitled to earnest consideration : 

*‘ Our stock companies, our loss of millions 
of money in the Freedmen’s Bank, our benevo- 
lent societies, our pew churches onevery hand, 
our little homes, oureimproved dress, our am- 
ple supply of plain, healthy food—all attest 
the fact that our condition has been remark- 
ably bettered by the emancipation. But, were 
our condition more deplorable than formerly, 
we would not, like the foolish Israelites of old, 
‘long again for the flesh-pots of Egypt.’ The 
woes and ills of a freeman are easier to be 


brooked and much to be preferred to the 
Elysium of a slave.”’ 


WE stated that in some synods of the Re- 
formed Church a large majority of the min- 
isters do not preach on the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism, as they are constitutionally required to 
do. The Christian Intelligencer declared that 
our statement was untrue. We have substan- 
tiated it by quoting from the official records of 
the Synod of Albany, in which it was shorn 
that not one-quarter of the ministers obey the 
constitution. The Intelligencer, the very next 
week after its denial, has printed a long report 
on the subject, which more than proves our 
assertion. The Classis of Montgomery ap- 
pointed a committee on the subject, which 
communicated with all the other classes in the 
Church, and then prepared a report, which was 
direeted to be printed. The following facts 
are given. The Heidelberg Catechism is di- 
vided into fifty-two portions, which are allotted 
to the fifty-two Sabbaths, In 1870 the General 
Synod ruled that the constitutional article 
which directs preaching on the Catechism 
requires that its doctrines must be explained as 
a system at the regular Sabbath services, and 
that the entire Catechism must be completed 
at least once in four years. In 1876 it was 
further explained that a mere preaching on the 
doctrines cannot relieve the minister from the 
duty of reading each section in course and ex- 








. 

pounding it. The committee then describe the 
different methods of expounding the Catechism 
required. A few mivisters read the portion for 
the Lord’s Day, and carefully comment upon 
its language in asermon. Some read the por- 
tion for the Lord’s Day, and defend the general 
doctrine in their sermon. A few read the por- 
tion as a separate part of the service, and add 
a few words of explanation. Some preach the 
doctrine of the regular portion, but~‘do not 
read it. Others and all, in fact, preach 
the doctrine without reading the Catechism 
and without following its order. But the 
committee declare that, in their opinion, 
“pot one-third of our clergy comply with 
the requirement’? as interpreted in 1876. 
What is remarkable about this report is that 
the committee and, in fact, the classis give it 
as their opinion that the General Synod was 
wrong in requiring this regular preaching on 
the language of the Catechism; that such a 
requirement is one of the “‘ burdensome tradi- 
tions of the elders’’; that the obligation is 
ecclesiastical, rather than moral; that the re- 
quirement is only to do it ‘‘ when possible,” 
but that ‘‘ possible ’? must mean ‘‘ practicable’’; 
and that it isnot practicable unless for the best 
interest of the Church. The following resolu- 
tion was passed: 

‘© Resolved, That, in the judgment of the classis, 
the failure to explain the Catechism by any of 
our brethren be not esteemed a moral shortcom- 
ing or violation of duty, provided, in the sincere 
and solemn conviction of the pastor, it bas 
not been consistent with the best spiritual in- 
terests of the Church for him to explain the 
Catechism, as required by the Constitution.” 
Now we would like to know in what sense 
The Christian Intelligencer could have denied 
our assertion. 


Nort sll the Presbyterians are afraid of new 
creeds. Dr. J. G. Monfort, senior editor of 
The Herald and Presbyter, writes from Edinburgh 
quite enthusiastically as to the proposal to 
formulate into a new confession the consensus 
of the reformed creeds. He does this after 
hearing the objections thereto raised in the 
Council, and knowing that the constitution of 
the Council seems to forbid it. He says: 


* In order that the Council may be a bond of 
union among the churches, to the end that they 
may sympathize and co-operate in their com- 
mon work, the harmony of their symbols must 
be made manifest by a collation and compar- 
ison of their confessions. If such a presenta- 
tion of the symbols of the various churches, or 
of a large majority of them, proves their unity 
on faith and order, there will be a call for a 
condensed exhibition of all that is essential, as 
taught in the Scriptures, to be approved by the 
cburches, as an expression of that unity. If 
such a document were so full and accurate as 
to secure the hearty approval of the different 
churches, it would at once secure in them the 
place of subordinate standards ; and in churches 
avd mission grounds, where the missionaries 
came from different parts of the world, it 
might take the place of the old confessions, 
and do away with the difficulty of deciding be- 
tween them or adopting more than one of them 
in the same church. If the confession thus 
brought into existence were wisely framed, it 
might be an improvement on all the old con- 
fessions in several respects. In all the existing 
symbols there are defects and surplusages 
which are very obvious in the light of changes 
that have occurred inthe forms of error and of 
civil governments.”’ 


This is very true, and we are glad to hear it said 
by Dr. Monfort. 


THE United Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
laud was one of those whose members raised 
objections to a united communion service 
among the members of the Pan-Presbyterian 
Council. The articles of faith of the United 
Presbyterian Church of this country reads as 
follows, and we presume that the Scotch 
Church has a similar article: 

‘“We declare that the Church should not ex- 
tend communion in sealing ordinances to those 
who refuse adherence to her profession or 
subjection to ber government and discipline, 
or who refuse to forsake a communion in- 
consistent with the profession she makes.”’ 
The American United Presbyterian Church 
makes every single one of its peculiar princi- 
ples matters of conscience. Not one can be 
waived ; and, hence, it can hold no communion 
with any other church, no matter how holy 
is may be—for example, any church which 
cannot freely accept the following article: 

‘We declare that it is the will of God that 
the songs contained in the Book of Psalms be 
sung in his worship, both public and private, 
to the end of the world; and in singing God’s 
praise these songs should be employed, to the 


exclusion of the devotional compositions of 
uninspired men.”’ 


THE Episcopal Bishop Tuttle, of Montana, is 
a bold’and muscular Christian, if we can judge 
from the story told ofhim by the Oregon Church- 
man. Being on one of his visitations in Mon- 
tana, he met in the stage-coach a very respect- 
able colored woman and a physician who re- 
sides in the territory. The doctor, having been 
drinking, commenced insulting the woman, 
The bishop told him he must desist. The doc- 


tor continuing his insults, the bishop took him | 


by the back of the neck and gave him a severe 
shaking. The fron grip brought him to bis 
senses. He cowed down in his seat, and at 
the next stopping-place, though not his destin- 





ation, he left the stage ‘and would not again 
risk himself in company with the bishop. 


THE Catholic Review declares that we are at 
fault for saying that the Roman Catholic 
Church is responsible for the character of the 
rioters in Pittsburgh, of whom nine-tenths are 
declared to belong to that communion. ‘First, 
denying that they are Catholics, it continues : 


“But, supposing it to be true that the major- 
ity of the rioters had received Catholic baptism 
in their infancy, and that, with proper sur- 
roundinogs, careful training, and due attention 
on their own part to the inspirations of divine 
grace, they might still have been fiithful and 
Obedient children of the Church, how would 
that prove that the Church is responsible for 
the deeds which show that either care or train- 
ing or proper dispositions have unhappily been 
wanting to them ?” 


It is not responsible for each particular one 


of them individually ; but it can fairly enough 
be held responsible for them collectively. 
Christ put on his Church the obligation to con- 
vert the whole world. He left it his promise to 
be with it unto the end. It is absolute infidel- 
ity to him to suppose that his Church, if true 
and faithful, cannot, at least, hold its own and 
bring up its children to be honest men and good 
Christians. If it loses the majority of its bap- 
tized members—whether in Italy, France, Ger- 
many, or America—the fact is proofthat it is a 
degenerate church and needs fresh life and 
consecration; and it is no sufficient defense to 
say that the will is free to do evil, as well as 
good. 


Tue Rev. John 8. Inskip,in The Christian 
Standard, does not take the best course in 
reference to the case of Mr. R. Pearzall Smith. 
He says: 

“Tn regard to what is said concerning a 

prominent teacher, we have only to say that 
this brother has in no way been connected with 
the National Association, except as a Christian 
gentleman and personal friend. If he holdsthe 
views attributed to him by the INDEPENDENT 
and Methodist, we regret it and wish to ray we 
have no sympathy with them. Speaking on 
behalf of the body with whom we are identified, 
we repudiate all such views, as unscriptural 
and absurd. What the brother named may say 
ou his own behalf, of course, we know not ; but 
so far as the ‘ holiness movement’ and its ad- 
vocates are concerned we disclaim the teach- 
ing referred to.”’ 
The ‘brother named” has said nothing on 
his own behalf. We aresorry to see even this 
endorsement of him as ‘‘a Christian gentle- 
man and personal friend.”” Mr. Inskip adds: 

** We have had quite a favorable opportunity 

for knowing what facts may have occurred, 
and must be permitted to say that notbing of 
the kind referred to by the Methodist and In- 
DEPENDENT has transpired under our personal 
observation.”’ 
So we believed. But it has occurred and 
transpired in England, and was the occasion 
that Mr. Smith was compelled to break up his 
meetings in the midst of a session, at the indig- 
nant demand of Lord Radstock, Mr. Black- 
wood, and half a dozen other ministers who 
had been associated with him. 


THE advocates of the higher-life doctrine all 
agree in teaching that when a person is in the 
enjoyment of “the second blessing” he will be 
subject to no emotions of anger, ke will ex- 
hibit no impatience, trials will not disturb the 
perfect calm of his soul. Perhaps some may 
succeed in living this quiet and Godlike life; 
but we have not met many whodo. We have 
known of many who professed this entire 
eanctification whose lives did not correspond 
with their profession. Our observation is that 
it is quite easy to provoke a holiness man to 
sbow emotions of anger. To doso, you have 
only to speak against the doctrine. A prom- 
inent Methodist minister once said: ‘ {make 
it a rule never to attack the holiness doctrine 
in presence of its advocates, for they are sure 
to get mad.’’ One of these advocates, we no- 
tice, is wriing a series of articles for he 
Christian Standard, criticising an article in the 
last Methodist Quarterly on “Holiness,” and it 
seems to us that ‘“‘emotions of anger’? must 
have been stirring him while he held the pen. 
We will quote a few sentences in confirmation 
of this view : 


‘* A holiness that cannot enter the lists with 
brain-craft and error, that cannot grapple with 
the lightning of Scripture and the thunder of 
logic and hurl them at heresy, that cannot rid- 
dle and expose the sophistry of the carnal mind, 
is not fit forthe third heavens and the march of 
immortality. The experience of heart purity 
does not soften a man’s brain or make him for- 

et the meaning of words. I say this because 
there is a soft, sentimental, clerical whine 
abroad which advises the holiness people to be 
negative, harmless little things, and never to 
speak in earnest and fiery sentences. Nothing 
on earth has ever received such terrific strokes 
as practical, experimenial holiness (even the 
devil would not fight, mere theoretical holiness) ; 
and nothing in the world is competent of deal- 
ing such error-crushing blows as holiness. So 
I do not propose to handle the article referred 
to in any timid or shrinking mauner.”’ 


The article in question he says sets forth the 
doctrine of “ Zinzendorfianism,”’ “and, to hear 
maby of our preachers on this subject and to 
read many of cur church organs, it only re- 
quires half sense to see that rank Zinzen- 
dorfism is being fulminated through our Meth- 


odism by pulpit and press.”” He then turns on 
The Quarterly, and says : “I submit whether it 
is the ordained function of any of our period- 
icals to stab our faith at the core. [ further 
submit that, if the Zinzendorfians in our 
Church want to fight the Weslesan theory of 
holiness, whether it would not be juster to go 
outside of our Church organs, and not poison 
our people with heresies throueh the very 
periodicals which they support.’ All this is 
but preliminary. He strips himself for com- 
bat, and we shall be interested to see how he 
carries on the battle, afterso sharp a pre)im- 
inary skirmish. 


Tue High Church wing of the Cavada Epis- 
copal Church appears to have felt in some de 
gree the influence of the ‘‘ Catholic revival’’ in 
England. The editor of The Christian Guardian 
\ has been privileged to see ‘‘A First Catechism 
\for the Children of the Church of England in 
\the Bay of Islands Mission, 1875, printed for 
\private circulation.”” It bears the initials of the 
minister of St. Mary’s Church, Bay of Islands, 
/Newfoundland, and the followirg extract from 
‘it will show how rank is the sacramentariapism 

which it teaches : 


' Question. How can we obtain God’s grace ? 
| ‘*Ans, By prayer and the sacraments, 
“ Q, What is Baptism? 
“ Ans. Washing away of sins. 
“@Q. Canachild go to Heaven with sin in 
‘its soul ? 
; “Ans. No, 
‘“©Q. How.can this sin be washed away ? 
**Ans. By baptism. 
‘“©Q. Of what do we partake‘ in the Holy 
Commuvion ? 
“Ans, The Body and Blood of Christ. 
‘““What rite makes us strong aud perfect 
Christians ? 
“ Ans, Confirmation. 
“Q. How can we be assured of God’s pardon 
and grace ? f 
“Ans. By absolution, 
‘*Q. Who can pronounce the absolution ? 
“Ans, A priest. 
‘* Q. Who gives the priest this authority ? 
Ans. Jesus Christ.” 


The members of the High Church party will, 
doubtless, be among the first to repudiate this 
book and the doctrines it teaches. Ritualism 
has not obtained much of a foothold in Canada 
yet. 


Tue Rey. H. A. Burroughs gave several years 
ago in THE INDEPENDENT an account uf a 
Christmas festival at Dr. Tholuck’s. A sequel 
to it we take from Zion’s Advocate, of which 
Mr. Burroughs is editor : 

**An account of this festival we communi- 
cated to the New York INDEPENDENT at 
Christmas time a year later. Among our treas- 
ures isa letter from Dr. Tholuck which has 
reference to this communication. We refer to 
it partly because it illustrates a remark onee 
made, we believe, by Dr. Park, of the Andover 
Theological Seminary, that Dr. Tholuck found 
little time for letter-writing, but that students 
were occasionally the recipients of his favors ; 
and partly because of the interest which at- 
taches to the letter itself. He says that THE 
INDEPENDENT which contained the description 
of the Halle festival came under his notice in 
this way: A German, formerly a worldly- 
minded mercbant in Halle, was at that time an 
assistant engineer on the Pacific coast. In some 
way a copy of THE INDEPENDENT containing 
this article fell into his hands. The narrative 
attracted his attention, andthe account of a 
Halle Christmas festival touched bis heart 
with such power that he commenced a new 
life, and soon after made his way back to 


DEPENDENT in which the article appeared. The 
incident as related by the man was a joy to 
the heart of Tholuck, and he hastened to make 
it known to us.” 


ANOTHER story of Dr. Tholuck told by Zion’s 
Advocate is very good. Dr. Tholuck was tak- 
ing his accustomed walk with a German stu- 
dent on one side of him and the then youthful 
editor on the other, when, after a few general 
remarks, Tholuck asked the German student 
what he had been doing that morning. In reply, 
he said he had heard a lecture from ten to 
eleven. ‘*What were you doing before ten?” 
asked the Doctor. The young man hesitated, 
and then confessed he had done nothing. 
“ Well, sir,’ added Dr. Tholuck, ‘‘if this is all 
you have done to-day, I will not now take any 
more of your valuable time. Good-day, sir.” 
The student withdrew, covered with shame. It 
afterward appeared that the young man had 
been spending his time in everything but study, 
and that Dr. Tholuck bad vainly endeavored 
by kindlier methods to lead him to adopt a 
different course of life; and it was his thought 
that by a severe rebuke, and thus startling 
the young man out of his indifference, he 
might prepare the way for that reformation in 
conduct and in character which it was in Dr. 
Tholuck’s heart to secure. 


Victoria, the honored Queen of Great 
Britain, succeeded to the crown on the 20th of 
June, 1837, Her reign has, consequently, lasted 
alittle more than forty years, and in the ele- 
ment of time has been equaled by only four 

, sovereigns during the whole of British histery, 
Henry Ill, Edward IL[, Georgé Til, and Queen 
Elizabeth held the crown for a longer period ; 
yet, if Victoria should live afew years more, she 
will have exceeded each of them in the length 





of her reign. This is pot at all improbable, 
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since she is now less than sixty years of age 
and is said to be in vigorous health. ° With the 
exception of two German princes, no reigning 
sovereign on the Continent of Europe ever sat 
so long on the throne. She has had eight 
prime ministers for her counselors, which gives 
to each an average of five years. Duriag her 
reign pine Parllaments have been summoned 
and eight dissolved, and only two have been 
suffered to run out their full constitutional 
term. The average duration of these Parlia- 
ments has been four years and a half. The 
longest Parliament lasted seven years, and the 
shortest but two years. Of Victoria’s ministers 
in 1837 Lord Grey and Lord Russell are the only 
survivors. Fortunate in her marriage, the 
mother of a large family of children, the pres- 
ent Queen of Great Britain, though not brilliant, 
has written for herself a most commendable 
history. A plain peasant woman, in pointing 
her out to an American traveler, as she was 
riding in front of Buckingham Palace, said: 
‘* She is not handsome ; but never mind that. 
She is good.”” 


WE have received in printed slips from Dr. 
J. E. Rankin a long reply to an article by Dr. 
Martin L. Mead, published by us in rere 
to the endorsement of quack medicines by 
ministers. We do not think it wise to publish 
this reply, which would be in effect an adver- 
tisement of a medicine in which we put no 
confidence ; but we will state as fairly as we 
can the points made by Dr. Rankin. They are: 
1. An affidavit from the man suffering from 
Bright’s disease that he delivered samples of 
his diseased secretions to the firm interested in 
the medicine, for examination by Prof. Loomis 
aod other pbysicians. 2. An affidavit from 
the manufacturer that the samples were 
delivered to himself, ‘‘ with the intention 
of having the same delivered to Prof. 
Loomis” for exami‘ “n; that ‘afer the 
said Prof. Loomis had tested and examined the 
samples presented’? he reported remarkable 
improvement, and at last but very little signs 
of disease. 3. That the patient, whose case 
Dr. Mead declares is ‘‘rapidly approaching a 
fatal termination,” is better than for ten years. 
4. That in the case of Dr. Rankin’s son there 
was chronic ulceration, which antedated the 
use of the medicine and which was likely to 
end his life; but that the medicine decidedly 
helped him. 5. That The Congregationalist did 
not decliue to publish an article on the subject., 
We believe these are all the points except those 
made in favorof the medicine. We should not 
have published the article did we not know 
Dr. Mead to be a reputable and able physician, 
a brother of two well-known theologieal pro- 
fessors, and that the evil of which he com- 
plained was one which deserves the attention 
of our clergy. 


THE Republicans of Maine bad a rather tur- 
bulent convention last week. The proceedings 
were quiet enough until the report of the com- 
mittee on resolutions was reached. Governor 
Connor was renominated by acclamation, and 
probably the resolutions would have been 
adopted without dissent, but for the offering of 
an amendment by President Chamberlain, of 
Bowdoin College, declaring unshaken confi- 
dence in the integrity, patriotism, and states- 
manship of President Hayes and approval of 
his ‘‘ efforts to‘carry out in good faith the prin- 
ciples avowed by the Cincinnati Convention.” 
This amendment was met by a counter resolu- 
tion, offered by the editor of the Bangor Whig 
and Courier, who is known to be a hearty sup- 
porter of Senator Blaine. This declared that 
Packard and Chamberlain were elected by the 
Same votes which elected President Hayes, that 
they were clearly entitled to national recogni- 
tion as governors respectively of Louisiana 
and South Carolina, and that the fatlure to ree+ 
ognize them “ placed the National Government 
in the humiliating attitude of surrendering to 
rebels, threatening with arms in their hands 
to resist its legitimate authority.’? The plat- 
form was sfient on the question of the Pre*i- 
dent’s Southern policy, though it severely con- 
demned the persecution in the Southern states 
of white Union meno and the disfranchise- 
ment by force of the colored race. When the 
opposing resolutions were fairly before the 
Convention several warm speeches were made, 
when Senator Blaine arose and moved to lay 
both resolutions on the table. He said he did 
not intend to speak for or against the Admin- 
istration’s Southern policy ; but he did want to 
plead for harmony in: the Republican partyin 
Maine. He th t uéither wing should be 
obliged to swallow ‘the optnidns of"the other, 
and the Convention should do with this question . 
asthe Dlivois farmer did with a stamp he 
couldn’t,. pull or bura—let it stand and plow 
aréund it. Mr. Blaine’s motion was ¢arried, 
aud the resolutions adopted without endorsing 
or condemning the President’s policy. We do_ 
not see why that isnot asubjecton which good’ 
Republicans can differ. 





THE impending French electiens are more and— 
more attracting the serious atteritfon of Euré: 1 
pean observers, Weare not surprised to hear 
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itstated that the German Government contem- 
‘plates the possibility Of a revolution, and that 
it will not recognize a government under Ultra- 
montane direction. France was never more 
peaceful. The Republicans are perfectly con- 
fident of carrying the elections by overwhelm- 
ing majorities, and they avoid all occisions of 
offense with a self-restraint that augurs better 
than anything else in French history for the 
permanence of the French Republic. The re- 
pression exerted on the conduct of the cam- 
paign by Marshal MacMahon is something 
well nigh unimaginable here. The use of the 
ordinary machinery of an election is for- 
bidden on one side, public meetings are not 
allowed, newspapers are prosecuted and sus- 
pended, and freedom of speech utterly denied. 
It is really feared that martial law will be 
proclaimed, which will be itself a revolution. 
The position of things is very serious, and if an 
outbreak is avoided it will be notwithstanding 
the utmost effort of the Royalists and Imperial- 
ists to provoke one. 


THE New Orleans Times, after drawing a flat- 
tering picture of the advantages of Louisiana 
for immigration and settlement, closes the de- 
scription as follows : 

“Tsit not strange, then, that, with such in- 

ducements to offer to the immigrant, but little 
over one-twentieth of the area available for ag- 
riculture—is occupied? Yet itis, nevertheless, 
too true. With land enough to afford homes 
for many millions of people, yet unoccupied, 
that can be had at less than a tenth of its in- 
trinsic value, Louisiana sees the neighborin 
states rapidly filling up witha busy throng, an 
she is neglected and unnoticed.” 
What the Times says about the natural advan- 
tages of Louisiana is true ; and the same might 
be said of several other Southern states. There 
are, however, some other things to be said 
which the Southern people do not seem ade- 
quately to understand. Beforetbe war slavery 
was their curse and their crime; and yet they 
did not so understand it. Now that slavery is 
dead, they do not seem yet to understand the 
political wisdom of conducting their institu- 
tions on the basis of freedem, regulated and 
protected by just and impartial laws. Far too 
much of the old despotic virus of the slave- 
holder still inheres in Southern policy; and un- 
til this is worked out of the blood, and a gen- 
erous and just system of equal rights takes its 
place, the South will not and cannot realize the 
destiny of which she is capable. What she 
wants is a widely different education of the 
people, not excluding the blacks, and, as its 
natural consequence, good government. Then, 
and not till then, will she have her full share of 
progress and thrift. New Hngland can teach 
her many useful lessons on this subject. 


Ir is a pleasant thing to feel that in THE 
INDEPENDENT we are not restrained by any 
fear from telling what seems to us the truth 
that needs telling on any subject. But for 
some time on one subject constantly coming 
under our notice we find that a reprehensible 
‘cowardice has kept our mouth closed, and we 
now purge ourselves of it. We have a neigh- 
bor, The Witness, which we have not spoken ill 
of, for fear that people would say that we were 
overwilling to do a religious neighbor an ill 
turn; but we now declare that its course we 
have long believed and now believe is a dis- 
grace to American journalism, although we are 
willing to admit that the motives governing its 
proprietors may have been well enough. It was 
started as a religious daily, and has been 
an utter and shameful financial failure, 
largely because it did not deserve to 
be a success. As a newspaper it has never 
been worth reading. As avehicle of wishy- 
washy, goody-goody talk it has been quite re- 
spectable. It has had a great deal of sound 
moral sentiment, fairly expressed; but it has 
not had the news. It has starved, and when 
starving has begged. It. has begged again and 
again. Good people have given it money. At 
last its printers have struck, because they were 
not paid. And then the editors have published 
the fact, and begged again, claiming it to be 
the best tract society on the planet. It trusts 
in ‘the good providence of God’’—and beg- 
ging—for its continuance, and does not deserve 
any longer the forbearance of decent papers, 
which ate ashamed to beg and which honestly 
pay their debts. It says that George Miiller 
never runs in debt, and it wishes it did not 
have to. We suppose that those who lend i 
money do not expect ever to be paids.o<-. > 


‘From an aces int in the Labediter (Pa.) In- 


ligeneer wé gather that Chiet-Justice Agnew 
did not attempt, as we supposed, to excuse his 
offénsé of sho phéasants out of season by 


pleadingignoranee of'the law. © Thestory is an 
odd ae Be A ie: friend s the: 
Fourth of Julyshooting. The friend shot all the 
game and generously, Rave the Judge ashare of it, 
including two phéasiuts) Same pedple—half in 
joke and half ia malice, perhaps—did what they, 
hada right to.do,and.brought action against 
the one for shooting birds out of season, and 
agalust the other for having’ them in his: pos-7 





session, Of course, there was nothing to do but 





to pay the fine. Still, we would rather believe 
that the Judge was ignorant of the law than 
that he willfully violated it. 


NEAL Dow, in a letter just published, shows 
that the assertions that liquor is freely sold in 
Maine are utterly false. Both parties now sup- 
port the Maine law. There never was a time 
when the policy of prohibition to the liquor 
traffic was more firmly established in the public 
opinion of Maine than it isnow. The original 
Maine law was passed through the legislature 
of 1851 by a vote of 86 to 40 in the house and 
18 to 10 in the senate. At the last session of 
the legislature, January, 1877, after an experi- 
ence of twenty-six years of the results of pro- 
hibition, an act additional, with greatly in- 
creased penalties, passed through both houses, 
without a dissenting vote. In Maine there is 
not one barkeeper known to the authorities. 
In New Jersey there are five thousand. In 
Maine there is not a restaurant known to sell 
liquor. In New Jersey there are 1,380. In 
Maine there is not a dealer in liquor, unless it 
be secretly and in violation of law. In New 
Jersey there are 665. In Mainethere is not one 
brewer. In New Jersey there are 573. In 
Maine there is not one distiller. In New Jer- 
sey there are 43. 





Tue Ohio workingmen, in their state con- 
vention at Cincinnati, last week, made the fol- 
lowing demands in their resolutions *, 


“The repeal of the patent and all other laws 
or charters giving special privileges to individ- 
uals or companies, to the detriment of labor ; 
the repeal of all tariff and other acts which pro- 
vide for the collection of the public revenue by 
indirect methods, and the substitution therefor 
of a system of direct taxation, graduated in pro- 
prow to the amountof property or income to 

e taxed ; railroade, telegraphs, and all means 
of transportation to be controlled by the Gov- 
ernment; all industrial enterprises to be placed 
under the control of the Government as fast as 
practicable, and operated by free co-operative 
unions for the good of the whole people ; that 
the Constitution be so amended as to require 
that all officers of the general and state gov- 
ernments shall be elected by a direct vote of 
the people.”’ 


And yet these same workingmen are the first 
to deny the Government the right to use force, 
and their Democratic abettors say that the 
strikes were caused by Republican ‘ central- 
ization.” The wildest Federalist never con - 
ceived of a national government which should 
exercise such enormous powers as these work- 
ingmen would give to their ideal despotism. 





....The Alliance takes great satisfaction in 
showing that Mr. Joseph Cook is not quite or- 
thodox on the subject of inspiration. This is 
the way that it represents him : 

"Only a few years ago the man was plainly 
an infide) if he did not confess that a literal big 
fish swallowed a Jonah; but now, under the 
lead of Mr Cook, the churches all are able to 
find a most noble Christianity in the man who 
‘believes in the inspiration of doctrine, but not 
in the inspiration of the illustrations of the 
doctrine.’ Thus God revealed to Solomon the 
lesson that man should be industrious ; but that 
God informed Solomon that the ant lays up 
food for winter Mr. Cook denies. The doctrine 
is true, but the illustration is a human error. 
Thus, when man is appointed to a useful mis- 
sion, he is sent of God, and will inevitably be 
punished should he be false to his trust. This 
was the inspired mission of Jonah, and 
Jonah was punished; but the illustration 
of how he was punished was leftto the human 
fancy, and fancy invented the whale, as it in- 
vented for Solomon the economy of the ant.”’ 


...-The Jewish papers are very sensitive 
about its being mentioned that any offender 
against the laws is a Jew, and thus neatly turn 
the tables on the Christians : 


“A PRESBYTERIAN ATTACKS AN EPISCO- 
PALIAN. 


“ THE SELOVER-JAY GOULD AFFAIR ON 
EXCHANGE PLACE. 

‘On Thursday of Jast week Major Selover, a 
well-known Presbyterian stock-broker, assault- 
ed and beat Mr. Jay Gould, the prominent 
Episcopalian Wall-Street speculator. Mr. 
Gould is the partner of Mr. Belden, the Meth- 
odist broker, and had had some dealings with 
Mr. Selover and with Mr. James Keene,a 
wealthy Baptist Californian broker; and it is 
alleged that Mr, Gould’s duplicity in his trans- 
actions led to the assault. The affair created 
great excitement in Presbyterian, Baptist, 
Methodist, and Episcopalian circles, where the 

entlemen concerned are well known, Mr. 

assell, a rich Unitarian broker, is also under- 
steed to have been concerned in the specula- 
tions which were the cause of the trouble,’ 

..--The Biblical Recorder is a Southern Bap- 
tist paper. It makes the following rather im- 
pertinent remarks about the settlement of a 
young minister : 

. “Rey. E. M. Deems, son of Dr. C. F. Deems, 
of New York, bas settled!as pastor of a Pres- 
byteriau church in the West, It is no business 
epecially of ours; but we would like to know if 
this ‘young than is a ‘Presbyterian, or does he 
simply subscribe to the Confession of Faith 
during his engagement with this church, and 
would he be ready, in case other things were 
agreeable, to become pastor of a Methodist or 
Reformed Episcopal church;?”’ 

Why not, we should like to know. The Pres- 
byterian Church, the Methodist Church, and 
the Reformed Episcopal Charch alt believe pre- 
cisély the same doctrines about religion. What 
they agree in te of great consequence, What 
they differ in is of no consequence. 


. ++ The Presbyterian tells a goad story of the 





Rev. Dr. Knox, of Belfast, who was sent out on 
a mission by the Irish Presbyterian Assembly 
to rebuke certain churches which were using 
instruments of music in their service of praise. 
At one chufth he was somewhat embarrassed, 
just before he began his speech, by the singing 
of the following verses of a psalm : 
* Praise Him with trumpets, sound his praise, 
With psaltery advance ; 


With timbrel, harp, stringed instruments, 
And organs in the dance. 


“On a ten-stringed instrument, 
Upon the psaltery, 
And on the harp, with solemn sound, 
And grave, sweet melody.” 

...-Speaking in The Zvangelist of his refer- 
ences in his Saratoga letters to a hotel at which 
it has been his habit to stop, Dr. Cuyler says: 

“Certain uncharitable folk have surmised 
that I might be a bribed stipendiary. But, after 
having worked on public platforms for thirty 
years gratuitously, and generally paid my own 
way through life, I do not care to enlist in the 
noble army of ‘deadheads.’ Horace Greeley 
once said to me: ‘I always pay for my own 
copy of The Tribune. If it is not worth four 
cents to me, it is not to anybody.’ A man may 
occasionally accept the offer of a free excur- 
sion ; but in the long run we all are better when 
we observe John Randolph’s favorite maxim— 
‘Pay as you go.’” 

«++. DThe Pall Mall Gazette is eo provoked at 
the Ritualists for defending their ‘‘ Priest in 
Absolution ’’ that it wants everything struck 
out of the Prayer-Book that has ‘‘the appear- 
ance of absolution, and, above all, to strike at 
the root of priestly superstition by omitting the 
laying on of hands in the ordination eervice.”’ 
We imagine that even the Evangelicals will be 
slow to give up the latter ceremony. Even 
Spurgeon has not converted the Baptists yet to 
this doctrine. We believe that there is in this 
city one well-known Methodist pastor who has 
never had hands laid upon him in ordination. 

.++-The Rey. Robert West writes to The Ad- 
vance; “‘ Joseph Cook is reported as having said 
that the best philosophical magazine in the 
country is published in St. Louis. We will 
send him a postage-stamp, if he will give us its 
name.’”?’ We thought everybody in St. Louis 
knew The Journal of Speculative Philosophy. 
But Mr. West is a new-comer in that city. Does 
he know a man connected with the educational 
interests of the city named ‘‘ Harris’?? He 
will take subscriptions for not only the best, 
but the only purely philosophical journal in 
the United States. 

.-.-Almost simultaneously with his return, 
after nearly a year’s absence abroad, we print a 
sermon (anda very good one it is) of Bishop E. 
G. Andrews, on “‘ Sowing and Reaping.” In obe- 
dience to the command of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, the Bishop has passed around the 
world, to see how its missionaries are sowing 
and reaping in Europe and Asia. He will 
doubtless have a good report to give of what 
he has seen ; and, as he is a very practical man, 
his advice will be of great value to his Church 
and the missionary secretaries. 


....In a book of “‘ Answers to Prayer’’ lately 
published a large majority of the ‘‘answers”’ 
were im response to petitions for money to re- 
lieve financial difficulty. But Mr. Miiller, of 
the British Orphanage fame, is reported by 
The Witness to have said that he never was re- 
fused an answer to prayer in but one instance, 
and that was when he once prayed for money 
to payadebt. That made him resolve never 
to go into debt again. And he now prays for 
Money, as ever, for original purposes, but 
never to pay a debt. 


....Dr. Cuyler, like the rest of us, is scandal- 
ized at the unwillingness ofthe members of the 
Pan-Presbyterian Council to sit together in 
Christian communion about the Lord’s table. 
He says, in The Evangelist : 

‘When the proposal was made to sit down 
together at the table which commemorates the 
atoning love of our common Lord and Saviour, 
then the sharp ‘crochets’ of discord began to 
protrude, and the proposal was ingloriously set 
at naught! It was a pitiable exhibition of par- 
tisanship for trifles, which must awaken pain 
and even disgust in thousands of Presbyterian 
hearts.” 

....We are not likely to be long without the 
archeological discoveries which it was feared 
might be lost by the death of George Smith, of 
the British Museum. Mr. W. St. Chad Boscaw- 
en, one of the best of the younger Assyrian 
scholars of England, has just started on a long 
scientific tour in Babylonia. He intends, Kurds 
and Turks permitting, to visit the site of Car- 
chemish, diseovered by Mr. Smith, and to exca- 
yate and copy inscriptions on the other more 
important sites. Is there no American that will 
take a part in this work ? 


.... Shall we say ““Hat’Thou Galilean King,” 
as the hymn was written, or “ Hall Thou Ever- 
lasting King,” as somebody has amended it? 
For our part, we prefer the original form, which 
indicates and intended tosiadicate, as does the 
previous line, both the humiliation and glory 
of our Lord, The Methodist paperé have been 
publishing many columns on the subject from 
the pens of those who. do not like it that the 
new Methodist hymn-book retains ‘’Galilean.”’ 


see Dhe papers are, some of them, taking up 
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The Christian Leader for saying that ‘“ compar- 
atively few Universalists have ever heard of 
the venerable August Friedrich Tholuck, D.D., 
who died on the 20th of last month, . .. 
one of the most notable theologiaus of the 
century.”” As we accidentally left out the 
negative in a sentence the same week, we 
knew better than to gird at The Leader for its 
mistake. 


.. The next meeting of the American Social 
Science Association will be at Saratoga Springs, 
beginning on the 4th of next month. Among 
those who will read papers are Gamaliel Brad- 
ford, of Boston ; Dr, Elisha Harris, of this city ; 
Dr. Nathan Allen, of Lowell; Hon. J. Randolph 
Tucker, of Virginia ; Horace White, of Chicago; 
Hon. E. R. Meade, of this city; Ex-President 
Woolsey, and Prof. J. B. Thayer, of Harvard. 


...-No great city in the world, probably, has 
so few ancient buildings as New York. We are 
now losing a few more, in consequence of the 
construction of the approaches to the Brook- 
lyn Bridge. 
cburch is to come down; but the building is 
sougly thateven the antiquarian can hardly 
regret its disappearance. 

..An excited correspondent writes us that 
the overwoelming majority of preachers and 
members in the Methodist Church hold to the 
* entire sanctification ’’ doctrine as taught by 
Mr. Inskip. We have just. asked one of the 
Methodist leaders in that movement what pro- 
portion hold to it, and he answered : “Not one 
in fifty.” 

.-The American missionaries in Erzerum 
are heartily praised by tbe correspondent of 
the London Times for their devotion to the 
sick in the hospitals of that city. He advises 
that all contributions for the wounded he sent 
either to American missionaries or German 
doctors in Asia Minor. 

.. The Central Christian Advocate says of Mr. 
Pearsall Smith: “‘We advise Methodists to 
have no part nor lotin this matter and refuse 
all association with him and his followers.” 

-» The Richmond Enquirer wants to know: 


‘¢ How do you do, ‘law-abiding’ North?”? We 
do not feel very well, and we want a little more 
regular army and a little better militia. 


Publisher's Department. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known ies Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 











BURNETT'S COLOGNE received the highest 
award at the Centennial Exhibition. It 
is filled in elegant bottles and is for sale by 
all first-class Grocers and Druggists. 





Ir is by the use of the finest Mexican 
Vanilla Bean that Dr. Price’s Special Flav- 
oring Extract of Vanilla obtains its rare 
excellence. 





OcEAN GROVE has had more publicity 
this season than any other watering-place. 
It began with the Woman’s National 
Christian Temperance meeting, then its 
own anniversary, followed closely by a 
Young People’s Assembly. These all have 
been addressed by distinguished ministers 
and laymen and the meetings have fur- 
nished abundant material for the reporter. 
This week the annual camp-meeting will 
begin. The direct route to Ocean Grove is 
by the Central Railroad of New Jersey, 
which is largely responsible for its present 
importance. 





REMOVAL OF CANTRELL. 


CANTRELL has removed from his old stand, 
241 4th Avenue, to the corner of 4th Avenue 
and 20th Street, where the same attention 
will be given to the manufacture of fine 
Boots and SHOES. WAUKENPHASTS are the 
most comfortable. 

Irnonc.aDs for Boys and Youtus will out- 
wear two pair of the best of other make. 

CANTRELL, 251 4th Avenue, cor. 20th St. 








PHOTO-ENGRAVING COMPANY. 


In our last issue we spoke of D. I. Car- 
son as general agent of the Photo-Engrav- 
ing Company, of this city. This was a mis- 
take, as Mr. Carson is no longer connected 
with the above-named establishment. 





Dr. Pricr’s Cream Baking Powder em- 
inent chemists endorse as being perfectly 
pure and wholesome, and use it in their own 
families. 





Impotency finds a relief in the Phos- 
phorus preparations prepared by Warner 
& Co. 





Female Weaknesses cured without Medi- 
cine. Trial bow free. Address Dr. Swan, 
Beaver Dam, Wis. 


In Brooklyn the old St. Avn’s 


THE WOODRUFF EXPEDITION 
AROUND THE WORLD. 


Tus expedition, the ‘final announce- 
ment” of which lies before us, will sail 
from New York in October for two years 
of very delightful and instructive travel. 
The fine steamship ‘‘Ontario” has been 
secured for the voyage. She is staunch, 
spacious, and well-built and will give state- 
rooms and comfortable accommodations to 
400 students. The expedition goes out 
under the best auspices. Letters from Pro- 
fessors Newberry, Henry, and Gray; from 
Presidents Porter, Angell, Russell, and 
Anderson; and from many other distin- 
guished men express hearty approval. The 
President of the United States and the 
members of the General Government will 
co-operate to give the expedition every ad- 
vantage and all possible assistance in for- 
eign countries. The ship will be com- 
manded by some of the best officers of the 
United States Navy. 

The chief command will be taken by 
Commander I, W. Philip, a well-known 
officer, of great experience, who has been 
detached from the ‘‘ Adams” to take this 
position. A faculty of eminent professors, 
among whom are Burt G. Wilder, of Cor- 
nell University; Albert Schaffter, of Uni- 
versity of Berne, Switzerland; W. L. B. 
Jenney and W. I. Herdman, of Michigan 
University; I. C. Russell, of Columbia Col- 
lege; A. F. Taylor, of Phillips Academy; Dr. 
Kidder, U. 8. N.; A. W. Corwin, of Cornell 
University; Louise M. Reed, of Michigan 
University; and others equally efficient will 
give systematic instruction during the voy- 
age in different branches of science and also 
in mathematics and modern languages. 
They will also assist the students in mak- 
ing valuable collections in all departments 
of science and art. 

The route chosen offers great attractions. 
From New York the ship will go to St. 
Thomas and Barbadoes. Thence to the 
Island of Marajo, at the mouth of the Ama- 
zon, to Rio and Monte Video, through the 
Straits of Magellan to Valparaiso, the Soci- 
ety, Navigator, and Fiji Islands, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Formosa, Nagasaki, 
Yokohama, and Yedo, in Japan, the 
Yellow Sea, and the mouth of the River 
Peiko, in China, whence excursions may be. 
made to Pekin and the Great Wall of China. 
Thence the ship will proceed to Hong 
Kong and Canton, Manila, Celebes, Bor- 
neo, Java, Singapore, Calcutta, Ceylon, 
Bombay, the head of the Persian Gulf, 
whence those disposed will be allowed time 
to visit the ruins of Babylon and Nineveh. 
The next point will be Aden, on the Straits 
of Babelmandel, and thence through the 
Red Sea and Suez Canal to Alexandria, 
whence will be visited Cairo and the Nile 
as far asthe First Cataract. From Alexan- 
dria the vessel goes to Jaffa, the port of 
Jerusalem, Athens, Mycene, various ports 
in Italy, Spain, and Portugal, thence to 
Cherbourg and Plymouth, and from thence 
by way of the Azores back to New York. 

Many interesting inland expeditions will 
be made from different points on the route 
from Montevideo to Valparaiso and from 
Calcutta to Bombay. 

The expense of all this is only $2,500 for 
the two years—cheaper than staying at 
home. Twice the number of years spent 
at a university will not educate a young 
man as this voyage will educate him. He 
will gain physical and mental strength and 
vigor, his mind will be enlarged, his horizon 
widened, and he will come home better 
fitted to do good work in any business or 
profession. A father cannot do a better 
thing for his son than to allow him the ad- 
vantages that this expedition offers. 

Other men may also take advantage of 
this opportunity. The merchant may see 
the mines, the masufactures, and the mar- 
kets of the world; the architect may study 
the buildings and ruins of all nations; the 
artist will have the pictures and statues of 
the world spread out before him; and the 
lover of travel may at his ease view all that 
is rarest and best worth seeing while he 
‘* puts a girdle round the earth”—not, in- 
deed, in ‘‘ forty minutes,” but in twenty- 
four months. The headquarters of the ex- 





pedition will be at the St. Nicholas Hotel, 
New York City, until the time of sailing. 





CLOTHIERS. 


THE old hotel that stood at the corner of 
Broadway and Chambers Street has been 
thoroughly reconstructed and is now ready 
for occupation. The well-known clothing 
house of Tredwell, Jarman & Slote has 
just removed to this new building, and are 
making active preparations for the fall 
trade. An examination of the prices and 
the quality of goods for sale will con- 
vince the public that this firm is in every 
respect a first-class house. 





ALL WHO CONTEMPLATE A SEA VOYAGE 
should take with them PARKER’s GINGER 
Tonic. It is a prompt and certain relief 
from the dreaded miseries of sea-sickness; 
and@ to all travelers, whether by land or sea, 
it is a most serviceable remedy, protecting 
the system from the ill effects of exposure, 
changes of climate, water, diet, and tem- 
perature. Ask your Druggist to get it for 

ou. Hiscox & Co., Pharmaceutical and 

anufacturing Chemists, 163 William 
Street, N. Y. 


Great Horse MeEpicrne.—Dr. Tostas’ 
VENETIAN HorsE LINIMENT, in pint bottles, 
at $1, for thecure of colic, old sores, sprains, 
and bruises, is the best in the world. 
Tostas’ ConDITION PowDERs are warranted 
to cure fever, bots, worms, give a fine coat, 
and increase the appetite. 25 cents. Certi- 
fied to by Colonel D. McDaniel, owner of 
some of the fastest running horses in the 
world. Sold by the druggists and saddlers, 
Depot 10 Park Place. 


ALL nervous, exhausting, and painful dis- 
eases speedily yield to the curative influ- 
ences of Pulvermacher’s Electric Belts and 
Bands. They are safe, simple, and effect- 
ive, and can be easily applied by the pa- 
tient himself. Book, with full particulars, 
mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER GAL- 
vanic Co., Cincinnati. Ohio. 











Invortant.— When visiting New York, 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 
gage express. European plan. 850 rooms. 

estaurant first-class. ices moderate, 
Elevator, steam, all modern improvements 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 
WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check, 


TO OUR READERS. 


When ordering goods, 
please mention tha you saw 
them advertised in “ THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


ELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR 
n Fhe world. poe inventor has used 
injury ¢9 for 37 with 























DYE bert 
used this splendid 
benefit to the hair and 00 


ta; Egmodice the 
‘ayes: leaves the hair soft and beau- 


BATCHELO 
Y. Sold by all 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
i Mg: 4 a i — 
from 








SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Spoons and Forks of the Best 
Quality made. 
Also Full Assortment of 


ELECTRO SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co., 


1 6B dw: New York. 
amen Py ice, Wallingtord, Conn. 





It pays to sell our Rubber Hand Printing Stamps. 
werme Tree. G. A. HARPER & BRO., Cleveland, 5. 





LINDSEY’S BLOOD SEARCHER 


Pain: esville, O. 
as.” —Mrs.E. Smeltner, Larimer: 
Ri E. SELLERS & CO., Prop’s, ‘Pittsburgh, hi 
The genuine has our name on bottom of wrappers. 








PONDS EXTRACT 
PONDS EXTRACT 


The People’s Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractor. 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract. 
Take no other. 





“Hear, for I wae speak ef excellent 

ngs.’ 

POND’S EXTHACT-—The great Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. Has been in use over 
thirty years, and for cleanliness and 
prompt curative virtues cannot be excelled. 

CHILDREN. No family can afford to be 
without mag Extract. Accidents, 

t 9 Cuts, Sprains 





idly 

LADIES find it their best friend. It assnages 
the pains to which they are peculfarly sub- 
ject—notably fullness and pressure in the head, 
nausea, vertigo, &c. lt promptly ameliorates 
and permanently heals all song of Inflam-= 
mations and ulceration 

HEMORRHOIDS or PILES find in this 
the only immediate relief and ultimate cure. 
No case however chronic or obstinate can long 
resist its regular use. 

VARICOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 

KIDNEY DISEASES. It has no equal for 
permanent cure. 

a ——— > fromany cause. For this itis a 

cifie. It has saved hundreds of lives 

7 n all other remedies failed to arreat bleed- 
— som nose, stomach, lungs, and else- 


TOOTHACHE, Earache, Neural 
— Rheumatism are all alike reheve at 

ten permanently cured. 

PHYSICHANS of all’“*ools who are acquaint- 

d with Pond’s E_.. act of Witch Ha- 
po recommend it in their practice. We have 
letters of commendation from hundreds of 
Physicians, many of whom order it for use in 
their own practice. In addition to the fore- 
going, they order its use for job gy me of all 
kinds, @ainsy, Sore Throat, inflamed 
Tonslis, simple and chronic Diarrhee Cea, 
Catarrh, (for which itis a specific), Chile 
sects” | Aer | Feet, nage or — 

osquitoe e a 
nm hy Face a) indeed all ‘aaa al 
es diseases, 

TOILET USt. Removes Soreness, Rough- 
mess ani Smarting: healsCuts, Eru 
tions, and Pimples. It revives. invigorates 
and refreshes, _— wonderfully improving the 


Complexion 

TO FARMERS—Pond’s Extract. No 
Stock novela, no Livery Man can afford to be 
withoutit. It is used by all the leading Livery 
Stables, Street Railroads and first Horsemen 
in New York City. It has no equal for Sprains, 
Harness or Saddle Chafings, Stiffness, 
Scratches, Swellings. Cuts, Lacerations, Hieed- 
ings, Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrhoea, Chills, 
Colds, &c. Its range of action is wide, and the 
relief it affords is so prompt thatit is invaluable 
in every farm-yard as wellasinevery farm- 
house. Let it be tried once and you will never 
be without it. 

CAUTION! Ponds Extract has been im- 
itated. The genuine article has the words 
Pond’s Extract blown in each bottle. Itis 
prepared by the only persons living who 
ever knew how to prepares it properly. fuse 
all other preparations of Witch el. This is 
the only article used by whe ee and in the 
hospitals ofthis country and Europe 

HISTORY and Usesot Pond's! Extract, 
in pamphlet form sent free on on 

POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY, 9% 

Maiden Lane, New York. 





NEW REMEDY 


Loss of Memory, Impotency, 
Softening of the Brain, 
Loss of Vigor and Nerve 
Power, Phthisis, Paralysis, 
Neuralgia, etc. 





PIL: PHOSPHORUR of COMPOUND. 


This method of Pep pte | Phosphorn rus has been dis- 
covered and brought to perfection by us, and is thus 
presented in its elementary state, free from repul- 
sive qualities, which have so long militated against 
the use of this potent and valuable remedy. 
Its use 4s supported by te) authority then Prof. 
r Fisher. of a br. Y -—4 (in the 


th. A very nourishing diet, anaes shell-fish. 
Sth. The internal ain inistration of Phosphorus in 


tul 
eee yh WARNER & CO., Philadelphia. 
100 Pills sent by ity ny: receipt of $2.00. Please ask 
your druggist to keep a supply on hand. 


J.F. RENRY, CURRAN & CO., Ag’ts, N.Y. 





KINGSFORD’S 
OSWEGO CORN STARCH 


IS THE MOST DELICIOUS OF ALL PREPARATIONS FOR 


PUDDINGS, BLANC-MANGE, CAKE, Etc., 


and, on account of its greater purity and delicacy, is preferable to Bermuda Arrow Root. 
2" Inferior and spurious articles are often seld as Corn Starch. 48 


Te avoid GROSS IMPOSITION, see that T. een & SON is on each BOX and on each 
ACK AGE, . 
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Financial, 


THE PAR AND RATE OF EX- 
CHANGE. 


Wuart is known as “the par of ex- 
change” between two countries simply 
means that a given sum expressed in the 
currency of either of the two is precisely 
equal in intrinsic value toa given sum ex- 
pressed in the currency of the other. The 
basis of this equality is the fact that each 
of these sums, though differently denomi- 
nated—the one, for example, being called so 
many pounds sterling and the other so many 
dollars—nevertheless, contain precisely an 
equal weight of gold and silver of the same 
fineness. If put into the scales, they would 
just balance each‘other.- It is a matter 
of no consequence what they are called— 
whether it be pounds, dollars, or francs, 
The thing essential is the gold or silver of a 
given weight and fineness. 

If one of these countries uses gold as the 
measure of value, and the other uses silver, 
then the par of exchange between them will 
not be an equality of weight of the two 
metals, since gold is the most valuable. 
Par would then be that amount of the silver 
coin of the one country which would be 
equal in value to a given amount of the gold 
coin of the other. The difference between 
the two amounts would be in proportion to 
the difference of value in the two kinds of 
coin. The relative value of gold and silver 
is always taken into the account in deter- 
mining what is par of exchange as between 
two countries, the one of which uses gold 
and the other uses silver as the measure of 
value. 

If, then, a merchant in New York buys a 
bill of goodsin Liverpool, valued at so many 
pounds sterling in the currency of England, 
and he pays for these goods inthe gold coin 
of this country, he must send to Liverpool 
coin enough of standard fineness to be equal 
in weight and, therefore, in value to the 
amount of gold which expresses the pur- 
chase price of the goodsin Liverpool. This 
he cannot do without incurring the cost and 
hazard or the expense of insurance incident 
to transporting the money from the one 
place to the other. He must pay the 
charges of getting his gold to Liverpool, if 
he sends it there. If, however, instead of 
sending the coin, he decides to pay for the 
goods by buying a bill of exchange on 
Liverpool or London, and remitting it to 
the person of whom the goods were bought, 
he can afford to pay a commission on this 
bill, at least, equal to the cost of sending 
the specie. If, for example, it would cost 
one per cent. to send the specie, then he 
can afford to pay a commission of one per 
cent. for the bill. This percentage of cost 
is the natural rate of exchange. This being 
the rate, it makes no difference to the 
merchant, except in the mere matter of 
convenience, whether he exports specie for 
the payment of his goods or pays for them 
by a bill of exchange. 

Suppose that the rate of exchange on 
Liverpool or London is one per cent. above 
the natural rate—that is to say, above the 
par of exchange, with the cost of transport- 
ing specie added. In this event it will be 
cheaper to send the specie, since it will cost 
less to do so than to pay for the goods by a 
bill of exchange. Reverse the supposition, 
and let the rate of exchange be one per cent. 
below the natural rate; and then the bill 
of exchange will be the cheapest mode of 
payment. The rate of exchange, whether 
above or below the natural rate, is, there- 
fore, a very decisive index as to the foreign 
trade of acountry. It is the barometer of 
that trade. 

Bills of foreign exchange are simply 
modes of settling the debt accounts between 
merchants in different countries. Like 
everything else bought and sold, they are 
governed by the law of supply and demand, 
when free from the influence of monopoly. 
Let us, then, suppose that this country buys 
abroad twice as much as it sells abroad. 
The consequence will be that the debts 
which it must pay abroad will be twice the 
amount of the debts due to it from other 
countries. The consequence of this will be 
that bills to be bought here for the pay- 
ment of foreign debts will be scarce,’as 

compared with the amount to be paid, 
This will create a demand for them and 
carry them above the natural rate. Thi, 


will certainly lead to an outflow of specie. 
If we sell abroad twice as much as we buy 
abroad, then bills of exchange in this coun- 
try will be abundant; and this will lower 
the rate and keep the specie at home. In 
the one supposition specie is the cheapest 
mode of paying foreign debts; and in the 
other the bill of exchange is the cheapest. 
The rate of the exchange, hence, shows the 
relative proportions of the export and im- 
port trade. If we buy more than we sell 
abroad, then we create an excess of demand 
for bills of exchange; and if we sell more 
than we buy abroad, then we create an ex- 
cess of supply. Hence, by watching the 
exchange bill market, we may understand 
the course of trade as between any two 
countries. As we change the proportion of 
debts to be paid between them, we necessa- 
rily change the proportion of the supply 
and demand of bills of exchange drawn by 
the one upon the other; and this involves a 
departure from the natural rate of exchange 
on one side or the other. 

If, in addition to this, a country adopts a 
local currency whose effect is to banish 
gold from monetary use, and actually in 
that country reduce its purchasing power, 
as compared with its power in other coun- 
tries, then it will be less valuable in the 
former than in the latter; and this fact of 
‘itself will.lead to an exportation of gold. A 
country that buys more than it sells abroad, 
and whose currency is a depreciated one, as 
compared with the standard currency of 
the world, must, under the laws of trade, 
be emptied of nearly all the gold in its pos- 
session. It may be rich as a gold produc- 
ing country, yet its gold production will 
seek a foreign market. All the gold it can 
spare will take the place of bills of ex- 
change. 

A permanent difference of exchange be- 
tween two countries—one, for example, in 
which bills drawn in New York on London 
cost more than bills drawn in London on 
New York, or vice versa—shows, according 
to the character and degree of the differ- 
ence, the action of disturbing causes in one 
or the other of these countries. The natur- 
al limit of exchange between them is the 
expense of transporting the precious metals 
from the one to the other; and when the 
exchange in one or the other permanently 
rises above or sinks below this limit, then 
nothing is more certain than that the result 
is due to the relative proportions of their ex- 
port and import trade, or to the character 
of the currency used in the one, as compared 
with that of the other, or to both causes in 
combination. The rate of exchange is, 
hence, the great test by which to determine 
whether the advantages of foreign trade 
are equal or unequal. 

— 


THE RATIO OF BONDS TO STOCKS. 





OnE of the serious embarrassments 
under which a large number of railroad 
corporations are now laboring, and from 
which many of them will never extricate 
themselves, results from an enormous dispro- 
portion between the amount of their bonded 
debt and that of their share capital actually 
paid in and invested in construction. Many 
of the roads have been bufft’ almost wholly 
with borrowed capital, the stock capital 
being merely nominal. This is the great 
reason for such a large list of defaults in 
meeting interest liabilities, and why many 
of the roads have been and others will be 
sold to pay their bonded debt. Andinthe 
case of not a few of them the proceeds will 
not be sufficient for this purpose. 

Of course, there is no objection to the 
contraction of a reasonable bonded debt in 
the construction of railroads and other 
public works by private corporations; yet 
when nearly all the money spent is borrowed 
money, and the corporators themselves 
contribute but comparatively little, and ex- 
pect to get their stock shares for a mere 
song, then upon the very face of the case we 
have a system of speculation—it may be a 
very wild one—which works exclusively in 
the interests of stockholders, while it places 
all the hazards of the enterprise upon bond- 
holders. The latter supply nearly all the 
capital, which, being invested in construc- 
tion, often at a ruinous sacrifice, is really 
the only thing that guarantees their bonds, 
unless there happens to be a land-grant 
available for this purpose, provided the 





bondholders can really reach it and appro- 





priate it for their own security. Their 
position is one of extreme hazard, though 
they may not be aware of it until facts 
make the disclosure; and in the end they 
are likely to be large losers. Several hun- 
dred millions of bonded indebtedness 
against railroads, held in this country and 
in Europe, are at this moment in exactly 
sthis predicament; and for the present, and 
probably for some time to come, the bond- 
holders can get neither interest nor princi- 
pal. 

The one inference that we derive from this 
statement of facts is this: Every legis- 
lature, in granting a charter to a business 
corporation, should provide, either in the 
charter itself or by general law, that its 
‘bonded indebtedness shall never exceed a 
certain ratio to its stock capital actually paid 
in, and that this ratio shall be so small, as 
well as definitely fixed by legislative act, 
that its stock capital will furnish a reason- 
able guaranty for the debt authorized to be 
contracted. A law of this character would 
prevent speculating stockholders from put- 
ting all the risks of their schemes upon non- 
speculating bondholders. It would compel. 
the former to prove their faith by their own 
investment of capital, while it would act 
as a protection to the general interests of 
the people. A reliable stock investment 
would then stand behind the bonded debt; 
and this is no more than justice to the 
public requires. 





MONEY MARKET. 


Tue general trade of the city showed an 
improvement during the week under review, 
buyers from the South and Southwest hav- 
ing been more numerous than for some 
time past and the replenishing of stock for 
the fall business being now under good 
headway. The reports from the West in 
regard to the creps have continued favor- 
able and the prospects of a heavy railroad 
tonnage later in the season lead to the 
belief that the expectations of the mer- 
chants respecting an active trade in the 
future are well founded. Some of the banks 
have discounted more liberally for their-cus- 
tomers during the week, and bank officers 
predict an increased mercantile demand for 
money in the immediate future. Brokers’ 
balances are still offered at the low rates of 
2@21¢ per cent.; but call borrowers at 
bank now generally have to pay 4 per cent. 
for accommodations on approved collat- 
erals, During the past four weeks the 
banks have reported a total decrease of 
$6,000,000 in legal tenders, a portion of 
which has undoubtedly been shipped to the 
interior for crop purposes. The move- 
ment thus inaugurated will be followed by 
still more important remittances, and, ac- 
cepting last year as a criterion, the banks 
will lose in their legal-tender average stead- 
ily until the close of December. 

In the discount market business was 
moderately active on the basis of 414¢@6 
per cent. for prime names, according to the 
time the paper has te run. 

National bank circulation outstanding: 


CUFrency DOES, ,..0,...0-eeeeerecaseeseeeee $315,113,010 00 
Gold MOteS....0.-c.ceccccerccrccercccctetoe 1,425,770 00 


Business on the Stock Exchange was 
controlled wholly by speculative influences. 
Brokers generally report little or nothing 
doing in the way of orders from the out- 
side public, the latter wisely keeping aloof 
from speculation until more is known in 
regard to the future condition of trade. 
The leading operators, being heavily loaded 
with stocks, have been forced to sustain 
the market; although occasionally there 
were downward reactions, as one clique 
endeavored to sell to another. 

Western Union stock was very erratic in 
its course during the week; but Atlantic 
and Pacific advanced 6 per cent. The 
Granger and the Trunk line shares were 
among the strongest stocks. Toward the 
close the coal stocks were taken in hand 
and advanced sharply. The volume of 
business was not especially large and the 
principal transactions were in Lake Shore, 
Western Union, and Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western. 

The following table shows the extreme 
fluctuations for the week in the leading 
shares: 








21 
Wabash............ i dultgn dete Ghd bddes heh bice 6% 5X 
Ore We GROG aoe eciccccccccccveccncessccnse 2336 21% 
Northwestern preferred............+...4. 55% 50% 
Rook Islan@sa. Lisa dek 500s bss -debs od ee 96% % 
WOU WEG ise ccccecincdcccasecanasede<ecsee 88 874 
Milwaukee and St. Paul..............s.++. 2636 2434 
Milwaukee and St. Paul preferred.......« 64 6046 
ORO Si cdegtdthigecacsqiccddiacappacas 8034 8u 
Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western... 43% 406 
New Jersey Central............+.sesese0e.e 12% 10% 
Delaware and Hudson Canal....,........ 4534 38% 
Morris and Essex,,,.........-cecreseseeees 10% 6856 
Michigan Central ........-..ccccsseeeeees 414 4336 
Illinois Central...........ccseeeeeeeeteetees 614 61% 
i ake enna ccncaecacensensasecads 65 64% 
Co Sie B, Ge oe essicsscccccdcctsessecces 256 2 
Hannibal and St. Joseph..........+-.+.0.. 11% 10% 
Hannibal and St. Joseph preferred ...... 283 2636 
IN i. 1:0, etccnetsstcesane 3% 344 
PRM 52.0 lec eth Calbldececcltetddi 108 105 
Western Union Telegraph..............-- 4% 70% 
Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph. ......... 24 18 
WRUNG og Sodcccisdaededtesccadacesecs 21X 21% 
QaIOKSII WEE... 5 cciwieicie iced cccicccccecectcoens 116 4 
Quicksilver preferred..............0+ese0 2814 25 
ME Tdi i oeiiacdtdncicciceesaca 95 93% 
Welle Pargo'S ©0 2020.05.63. .ccccesscccee 8244 82 


Government bonds displayed considera- 
ble firmness, although the changes in prices 
were not important. Late in the week con- 
siderable amounts of 1867s and new 5s were 
taken for investment for the account of 
insurance ¢ompanies and other financial 
institutions. We annex closing quotations: 
. 8.68 8 68 © Rese 114¥@11134 


s ro @...-8T ees 

. ‘. Eevee 472) a 

U. 8. 6881 677. Tata (0. tit ee anes ee 
U. 8. 63 °65 nr. 5%4@107 \U. . 58°81 r...58 wa ea 
U. 8. 6s 65¢.... 106K@107 |U.8. = Re Sp nal 

U. 8. 68 67 r.... 108 co 409 \U. 8. 434 FS... 108% 10856 
U.S. 68 67 c.....108%@109 |U. 8.44 09l.. * Hoses 
U.S. 63 68 r.... .LIL4@11134\4 per cents..,.. 104%@105 


The gold speculation was weak in tone 
and the price declined from 10514 to 10544, 
closing at the latter figure. Business was 
extremely duil. 

The sterling exchange market was heavy 
and rates made a further decline. At the 
close the leading drawers were asking 4.85 
and 4.864¢ for long and short sterling re~ 
spectively; but the rates for actual busi- 
ness were down to 4 84 and 4.85@4.8544¢. 

In state bonds the dealings were exceed- 
ingly small; but the market in tone was 
steady. Railroad bonds were firm and in 
demand at a higher range of prices. The im- 
provement generally was 44 to 144 percent. ; 
‘but St. Louis and Iron Mountain Firsts ad- 
vanced 5 per cent., to par, on the payment 
of the August interest by the company. 

The Bank Statement reflected the move- 
ment of currency to the interior in a loss 
of $1,167,300 in the legal tender average. 
The effect of this on the surplus reserve, . 
however, was more than counterbalanced 
by the gain in specie and the decrease in 
the deposit line. 

The following is a comparison of the 
totals for this and last week: 





Comparisons. 

Dec, $4,390,600 
Specie.... ood Inc.... 894.900 
Legal tenders.. Dec... 1,167,300 
Total reserve.. Dec... 272,400 
hi iccnndtnatés tag Dec... 3,735,000 
Reserve required Dee.. 933,750 
| era Inc... 561.350 
Circulation... Inc..., 104,200 











The closing quotations for bank stocks 
were as follows: 

















America... 130 | hanics’........+....132 
American Exchange.105 |Mercantile 90 
B’nk’ and Brokers’ As. 2 | erchants’ 1134 
Central National...... Metropolitan -- 130 
OR La Aincduciok.& WO |New Yor -. 10 
Continental............ | Be eee 104 
Fourth National...... 7 } Phemix........ ---100% 
_ __. Slee apee 145 |Republic 90 
Gallatin National..... 13 | |Shoe & Leather 115 
a cencacecascsee iol State of N. Yorkiiew) 118 
Imp’ 2 & Trad? Bises Lo er rer Ae 137% 





FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


8. GOVERNMENT BONDS bought and sold in 
guianse suit investors ; also Gold, Silver, and for- 
eign coins. Deposits received in Currency or Gold, 
and interest aliowed on Balances. Special attention 
pata x lageaeeneny Orders for Miscellaneous Stocks 
an on 








I WANT $1,000 AT 8S PER CENT. IN- 
TEREST, five years. Mortgage on a farm worth 
$1,000. improving under grass and stock. Satisfactory 
particulars. JAMES M. MULLIKIN, 

Sumner, Lawrence Co., Ill. 





The Bri 
A so 
The B.A 5 tall tea a 
Cy, known all over New land and the iidale 
States as the Agency bag poe mpegs are 
paid 99 CEREAIDLY AD 48 ROMPTLY e Cou- 
msof Government tee has ra ed its fed and 
to“ cae wks Nas. 


Pip TEN Carried PER R OEN TT 


pons 
changed its nam: 

18 
its characte: 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co. 
120 Broadway, Corner Cedar Street. 
orem 00 





B. 8S. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 





CHARLES L. ROE, Assistant Secretary, 
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Commercial. 
INDUSTRIAL GROUPS. 


THE last census enumerates three hun- 
dred and thirty-eight different occupations 
into which the imdustrial force of the 
American people was divided in 1870. The 
number of persons engaged in these occu- 
pations was 12,505,923, or less than one- 
third of the total population. The distri- 
bution of thesé employments was into agri- 
culture, professional and: personal services, 
trade and transportation, manufacttres, 
and mechanical and mining industries 
The first class numbered 5,922,471 persons; 
the second class, 2,684,793 persons; the 





third class, 1,191,238. persons; and the’ 


fourth class, 2,707,421 persons. Of the 
whole number, 1,836,288 were females. 
All these groups taken together constituted 
the working and productive force of the 
United States in 1870. Each. group was 
doing something which the whole needed 
to have done, and the same was. true of 
each individual member of each group. 
The whole formed the industrial organ- 
ization of society. A similar fact igs nro 
sented in every civilized country. It re- 
sults ¢-ou the division of labor into various 
modes of specific employment. 

There is no fixed law of birth, as there is 
no coercion by statute law, which creates 
this classification of industries or deter- 
mines the class in which any given indi- 
vidual shall find his field of activity. The 
result is the product of circumstances, of 
physical and mental adaptation, and espe- 
cially the exercise of personal choice. No 
one is born a hatter, any more than he is 
born a farmer or a boot-maker. All the 
employments sre needed in the complex 
organism of society, and each will invite 
incumbents according to the special cir- 
cumstances that go’'to make up the particu- 
lar history of each individual person. 
There is a reason in the hatter’s life that 
made him a hatter, and the same is true of 
every other worker. No one can be‘a mem- 
ber of all these industrial groups at the 
same time; and seldom can he be a member 
of more than one to his own advantage or 
that of the general public. Yet we are 
constantly observing persons who are pass- 
ing from the one to the other—sometimes 
rising to a higher scale of employment, 
and at others sinking to a lower one. The 
general fact, however, is that men once 
fixed in a given kind of industry continue 
there. Human capacity does not admit of 
too frequent transitions from one employ- 
ment to another. 

It deserves to be noticed that these indus- 
trial groups, considered in their economical 
relations to each other, are non-competing 
in what they produce to sell. This results 
from the. difference in the kind of their 
products. The hatter, who has nothing but 
hats to sell, never competes with the boot- 
maker, who has nothing but boots to sell. 
So the man who works for wages, and is, 
for example, a type-setter, never competes 
with the bricklayer. There is no compe- 
tition between physicians and_ lawyers. 
Those who belong to the same group and 
are engaged in the same kind of employ- 
ment are competitors with each other in 
what they have to sell, whether it consists 
of produets or services; but the members 
of different groups cannot possibly hold 
this relation to each other. The general 
law of direct competition confines itself to 
those who belong to each group. 

How, then, are these different industries 
economically related to each other? The 
principle involved in this question may be 
best illustrated by an example. Take the 
group of hatters. Their business is to 
supply hats. Society looks to them for this 
article and expects to.buy it of them. 
Their purchasing power in respect to 
other commodities which they need for 
consumption consists in hats, With this 
single article they pay for all that they buy. 
This is the only thing that they have that 
is available for the purchase of the pro- 
ducts of the other groups which they need 
to purchase... They sell.hats, and take in 
exchange therefor other things, not the 
less really because the transaction is not 
one of direct barter. What they produce 
cofistitutes the’ means and measure of their 
purchasing power in ‘respect to the pro- 
ducts which the other groups produce. So 


also the products of the other groups con- 
stitute their purchasing power in respect 
to what hatters produce. And thus these 
groups trade with each other by an ex- 
change of their products, holding the 
double relation of producers and consum- 
ers, of sellers and buyers. 

By this interchange of products the great 
law of supply and demand comes into oper- 
ation. The relative position of each group, 
commercially considered, will be determined 
by an increase or decrease of its own pro- 
ducts not consumed within itself, or by an 
increase or decrease of the products of the 
other groups, so far as they are disposable 
for the purchase of the products of the 
group in question. If the group of hatters 
produce too many hats for the purchasing 
power of the other groups, the supply will 
exceed the demand, and the price of hats 
will go down, and continue to sink till it 
reaches the level at which the demand will 
arrest any further fall of price. The same 
would be true of any other product. 
Reciprocal demand and supply, going on 
between the non-competing groups of 
domestic industry, govern their purchas- 
iug relations to each other in a diversified 
system of trade. Each group, with its 
own products, pays for all the products it 
buys of the other groups. The market 
price as between them is what they make it 
by the relative proportions of their respect-. 
jive products. ; 


} 





‘THE THEORY OF COMPARATIVE 
COST. 


RIcARDO was the first writer on political 
economy who detected and: clearly stated 
the doctrine of ‘‘ Comparative Cost” in its 
relation to international trade. The doc- 
'trine, as summarized by Professor Caines, is. 
simply this: 

‘In order'to the existence of a trade be- 
tween different countries, the essential and 
also. the sufficient condition is that there 
should be in those countries a difference in 
the comparative cost of’ producing the 
commodities which are the subject of the 
trade,” 

Here, for example, are two commodities, 
A and B, both of which are producible 
in the United States and in Great Britain. 
The commodity A can be produced in the 
United States at less cost than the commod- 
ity B. In Great Britain, however, B can 
be produced at less cost than A. Both of 
the commodities in each of the two coun- 
tries differ in their cost, when compared 
with each other. Here, manifestly, is the 
basis for a profitable trade between the 
two countries. The United States, being 
able to produce A at less cost than B, has a 
motive for producivg the former and selling 
it to Great Britain, in exchange for B. 
Great Britain, also, being able to produce 
B- at less cost than A, has an equal motive 
for producing the former and selling it to 
the United States in’ exchange for A. 
Each country would profit by such a trade 
—the United States by producing A, as the 
means of purchasing Bpand Great Britain 
by producing B, as the means of purchas- 
ing A. Each country, by the terms of the 
statement, would apply its labor in the way 
most beneficial to itself, and exchange the 
products of that labor for other products 
in respect to which it had less advantages 
for production. The trade between them 
would, hence, be to their mutual benefit. 
The labor-cost to each of what each bought 
of the other would be the labor-cost of the 
commodity given in exchange for the one 
bought. Both would, with a given amount 
of labor and capital, be enabled to obtain a 
greater quantity of products by trading 





trading. 

Professor Bowen, in his ‘‘ American Po- 
litical Economy,” illustrates this principle 
by the trade between this country and 
Barbadoes. The inhabitants of that island, 
though they have a greater advantage for 
raising their provisions than we have for 
raising them in this country, nevertheless, 
largely buy their provisions from the Uni- 


cause they can buy them cheaper than they 
can ‘raise them. How so? Because they 
have a still greater advantage in the pro- 
duction of sugar and molasses; and, hence, 
by producing and selling these commodities, 
and taking flour in exchange therefor, they 





‘can get the flour at’ less labor-cost than if 


with each other than they could without 


ted States, especially flour. Why? Be-' 





they produced it. The United States, on 
the other hand, having an advantage in the 
production of flour, as compared with that 
for the production of sugar and molasses, 
gains by producing the former and with it 
purchasing the latter. Both countries are 
mutually served by this exchange of their 
products, 

The principle thus illustrated enters into 
the whole history of international trade. 
Nations trade with each other not for 
reasons of philanthropy, or from the mere 
force of habit, but because it is their mu- 
tual advantage to do so.. The advantage 
which one gains is not a loss to the other, 
since the whole system is one of reciprocal 
benefits. Differences in climate, in soil, 


,and in natural or acquired capacity create 


corresponding differences in the industries 
of different nations and in the productiveness 
of labor; and it is by trade, or an exchange 
of their products, that these differences are 
set over against each other, while each 
nation, by producing what it consumes or 
producing the means of buying what it 
consumes, has the opportunity of applying 
its labor in a way most advantageous to 
itself. A nation too poor in production to 
trade with other nations is in the very low-.: 
est state of national life. 





SETTLING BALANCES OF TRADE. 


THE great bulk of international trade, 
though computed in money, is simply direct 
barter, in which one kind of merchandise is, 


‘used as the means of purchasing another 


kind. The exports that go from this coun- 


-try and are sold in foreign countries pay 


for the imports that come here from: those 
countries, If we send cotton and wheat to 
Europe, we expect to be paid for these com- 
modities with other commodities bought 
in Europe and received in exchange there- 
for. Bills of exchange based on.such com- 
mercial transactions are simply the ma- 
chinery by which the export and import 
accounts are set over against each other, 
operating in this respect precisely like a 
clearing-house in adjusting the accounts 
between banks. The real payment is not 
made by exchange bills, but by the mer- 
chandise which they represent. American 
cotton buys English iron, and English. iron 
buys American cotton, They are exchanged 
for each other, their respective values 'be- 
ing computed in money, though not a 
dollar may pass between the two countries. 

If, then, any given country buys in the 
foreign market more merchandise in value 
than it sells there, this will of necessity in- 
volve a balance of trade against it, which 
cannot be settled by an exchange of com- 
modities, unless the excess of purchases be: 
merely temporary, being speedily followed 
by a corresponding excess of -sales in the 
foreign market. Sucha temporary balance 
of trade, resulting simply from the:fact that 
the purchases and sales in a foreign coun- 
try are not all made on the same day, al- 
ways adjusts itself after a short time. For- 
eign commerce is not a ready-money busi- 
ness. Buyers do not pay cash down; but 
buy on credit for three or six months. If 
ina given month England buys more in 
this country than#it sells here, agreeing to 
pay six months hence, the balance of trade 
for that month against England may have 
its offset, before the time for payment ex- 
pires, in a corresponding balance in her 
favor; and thus the equilibrium of ex- 
changes may be restored. ” 

When, however, there is a real balance 
of trade against a given country, not thus 
settled, what is the mode of its payment? 
There is but one answer to this question. 
The debt (for it is a debt) must be paid. by 
sending forward specie to the creditor coun- 
try, or by sending stocks or bonds to that 
country and using them as. the ‘means of 
payment, The former is a real payment; 
and the latter simply changes the form of 
the debt and postpones the day of final pay- 
ment. Making all due allowances for the 
inaccuracy of custom-house figures, -we 
purchased for several years a much larger 
quantity of merchandise abroad than we 
sold abroad; and, to pay for this excess; -wé 
exported several hundred millions of gold, 
and, besides this, we largely sold American 
bonds, government, state, municipal, and 


corporate, in the foreign market, Other: 


countries bought the gold and the -bonds 
with their merchandise., Being a-gold-pro- 
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ducing country, and annually producing a 
large surplus, for which, especially under 
our currency system, we had no use, we ex- 
changed this surplus for foreign merchan- 
dise. In addition to this, we contracted a 
foreign debt for more than a thousand 
millions, by borrowing capital from other 
countries, in the form of products and 
manufactured goods. We bought these 
products and goods, and, not being able to 
pay for them by an exportation of other 
merchandise and also the annual production 
of gold, we made the payment in bonds. 
Europe has the bonds, and we received the 
capital which they represent. We sold the 
bonds to foreign capitalists, and took the 
payment in this form. 





DRY GOODS. 


Buyers from all sections have given the 
market an appearance of activity; but 
many were mere lookers-on, waiting until 
next week, which: gives promise of a more 
brisk market than we have had for some 
time. 

General merchandise has been quite lib- 
erally distributed, and there appears to be 
an almost entire lack of speculation, which 
is'a healthful sign. 

‘Tn cotton goods steadiness in tone has ob- 


| tained, though increase of discounts have 


lessened somie prices. ~ 

Since our last the shipment of domestic 
cottons to foreign ports have been 1,507 
packages from New York and 2,078 pack- 
ages from Boston, making a total of 3,585 
packages for the week and a grand total of 
75,120 packages for the expired portion of 
the year, as compared with 53,009 packages 
for the same time in 1876. In 1860, which 
was the largest year, the total exports to this 
date reached 95,000 packages, the close ap- 
proach to which lends the hope that it may | 
be exceeded before the end of the year. 

The sales in brown sheetings and shirt- 
ings have been good, with steady though 
light request for export. In bleached goods 
light selections are made and retailers’ 
stocks are evidently small. 

Ginghams are quite actively called for 
and the future demand promises an in- 
crease in styles of merit. 

Print-cloths are at a stand-still, the 
manufacturers having increased prices. 
They threaten to stand by them and close 
up their mills until the printers accept them. 

A broker of this city gave a New York 
Tribune reporter his view of the situation 
as follows: 

‘‘In the month of June there was a fair 
prospect of a good fall trade in prints, and 
the printers seemed prepared to pay 414 
cents for the best extra 64x64 cloths, an 
that price was freely offered by them from 
July to October. Some few mills accepted 
this price; but a majority of those whoa 
short time previous would have sold ata 
less price, finding that the printers were 
willing to buy a full stock at 4} cents, ad- 
vanced their price to 4 cents. As some 
purchases were made at this rate, they ad- 
vanced it to 44 cents, one or two even going 
up to 45g cents. This course oh the part of 
the manufacturers of Fall River (who claim 
to control the price of print-cloths) fairly 
drove the printers out of the market, and it 
has resulted in the accumulation of 1,300,- 
000 pieces, which could not be sold to-da 
at more than 4 cents a yard and would sell 
very slowly at that figure. Good standard 
64x64 cloths are now being offered at 4 
cents, one per cent. off for cash, and extras 
at 4116 cents, without finding a pur- 
chaser,” 

The print market has been shocked by a 
decline, beginning with Orientals to 6}<., 
and followed all along the line of printers. 
The reduced prices have greatly quickened 
buyers and a large business has been the 
result. é 

The changes made areas follows: Arnold, 
American, Bristol» Dunnell, Hamilton, 
Hartel, Knickerbocker, Manchester, and 
Sprague fancies, 64c.; Cocheco fancies, 
6ic.; robes and purples, 7c.; pinks, 74c.; 

and shirtings, 6c.; Merrimack fancies, 64c. ; 
robes and purples, 7c.; Allen, Ancona, 
Gloucester, and Southbridge fancies, 61c.; 
Freeman fancies, 5$c.; robes and purples, 
6ic.; pinks, 6c. ; Turkey red, 25-inch, 134c. ; 
do. 28-inch, 15c.; Richmond pink, 64e.; 
Lodi fancy, Ste. 

Tbe improved inquiry for dress goods 
mentioned last week still continues, and 
our American fabries are noticeably better 
iin quality and are better appreciated. 

: Shawls at‘last give some evidence of life, 





‘although,.owing to an increased demand 
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last autumn ‘and ‘slight production ‘since, 
the opening supply is. light. 

No special activity in: woolen goods has 
been apparent, although sales have been 
good. Buyers of clothing for the Western 
and Southern markets begin to show some 
action; but no hurry in selecting seems to 
be their purchasing animus. 

Fancy cassimeres have been fairly sought 
for in qualities and styles adapted to job- 
bers. Holders do not see, however, the 
snap they would like. 

Kentucky jeans are quiet, with request 
for low and medium grades. 

A light supply in some qualities of flan- 
nels and a fair demand in the general mar- 
ket are the features of this specialty. 

There has been no general activity in 
foreign dry goods, the new departure in 
prints having attracted buyers to the 
neglect of offerings. 

ee _____. 


LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 


MONDAY EVENING, August 13th, 1877. 
PRINTS. 

















Albion... 634|Mallory ..........- 7 
Allens,... 614|Manchester..... -.. 64 
American - 64¢|Merrimack, D 61g 
Arnold..... oe 63g |Oriental. .........- 14 
Cocheco, L........ 614] Pacific .........0 ay 
Dunnells .......... 64¢|Riehmond......... 644 
Freeman... ....... 534|8impson’s Mourn’g 644 
Garner &Co..... . 64¢|Sprague.......... - 64 
Gloucester,..... -. 644) Wamsutta . - 5% 
Hamilton ......... 6% Washington... ...- 6% 
Hawhel .6<cpsegecee 6 
GINGHAMS, 
Amoskeag......... 9 {Lancaster.......... 8l¢ 
HOM ssacttcecert — /Nemaske.......... _ 
BMG Be a cissceca eens IREMETOW ..60scccee 9 
GlaSgow.....s.55. a, \Southwark.......- 7% 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Atlantic, A,, 44 814 Lawrence, LL...... 614 
ss H, 44 8 s p eeere 7 
- P, 44 6% sa KX.... 8 
ee Di 447 XXX. 914 
¢ Lu, 44 614|Lyman, E, 44 8 
At V,30-inch 7 Messachus . 
Agawam, F........ 6 BB..uis3. - 64 
Augusta, 44 7k 1 Ee 64% 
30-inch 644 BiscosssiUEr 6% 
Appleton, A, 44 8 Oisie'l...% 54g 
N, 30.in. 7 Standard. 8 
Bedford R. | 3-4 514 Medford, 44 7% 
BOGE TE occsccunns 8 a O, 33-in.. 7 
PORE. ccccccuah Teh R, 36-in... 74 
T° Reser ree 6 $ E, 40-in... 834 
ee Srreaeeeet 7) W,48-in.. 11 
Broadway, 44 6 Newmarket, A bl $e q 
Cabot, & 44 7% Quis... 6 
447 » Rk... 9 
Crescent it Mins, A .. 8 |Pacific, Extra..... 8 
R.. 81¢|Pepperell, E....... 8% 
¢ “« 0... 734 aC B.c03u.: 7% 
Continental, C......8 $2q)) Doss « 
ss 94% Ey B.svel 6 
Dwight, X........ 5% é 7-415 
Wiss. alse 6% a 84 17 
se Biss. jest 7 4 9-419 
Exeter, A, 44 6% ve 10-4 2214 
$0) By 7-8 644 Pequot, OO e 8g 
Great Falls, 8..... 6% Si} [Boi wscin 10 
34 M.....Géh.,. © cbs fl: 14 
< | AAS omar As 6d. 81:6 
Harrisburg, A wand oak ‘ocasset 
B. ..dait 61g Cane, 44 8 
“ H...0s | TRY eee 58% 
Hyde Park, Stan’d. 8 Bi. 3. cued. oi 5 
XXX... 81/|Salmon Falls, E... 7 
Indian Head, 44 8/4 |Stark, Mids Sessa 
66 80-ing 64) Bunsisseut.. 78% 
Indian Orchard : Swift River ....... 644 
BE sc aces 834|Tremont, CC...... 6 
BE; 0i...... 714 Utica, +4 11 
BEN. F<. 2.00 7 ss 9-4 25 
PSs. wek 614; * 10-4 27 
Laconia, AA....... v/q| Wachusett, 30-in.. 7 
af: (Bigge .dS. 7 36-in. . 3 
te, NadG..o 28 8 “ 40-in. 1134 
Sti. Gates eee 6% - 48-in . .1314 
Langley, A........ 7% Waltham, Pe. 40.8 ll 
* Standard. 8 9-4 20 
Laurel, D.......... 8 $f 10-4 221¢ 
Sh Bosh ohn. 734 





BLEACHED SHEETINGS “AND SHIRTINGS. 


Androscoggin : Langdon, 44 12 
AA, 4-411 |Lonsdale, 44 9 
L 4-4 91¢/ “* Cambric,44 14 


Amoskeag, A, 44 9%|Masonville. 44 10 
Z, 7-8 6%|Maxwell, 








Bay Mills, 44 11 “Linen Finish 14 
Bartlett, A 44 YIN. Y. Mills, 441214 
Rallou & Son, ae eu New Market,A,4-4 84 
e ete: : ates q 
BOGE Mes cs .te se Nashua, E, 44 9% 
7 aerate oes J P, + 10% 
OW . dares pethes « - in..11 
© Geeswdses eu 8x «Pepperell ” 6-4 15 
Blackstone,AA44° 9 7-417 
Blackstone stiver.. 8 Me 8419 
Cabot, 8 By he 9-4 2214 
a 44 a 10-4 25 
42-1n,......1134|Red Bank, 447 
“. 46-in. ..... 1246 $ 7-8 61 
Canoe Slaterville, 448 
Clinton, COC..44 11 oi 7-8 6 
« <C, 44 8 jTuscarora, 4412 
Dwight: Utica Nonpareil: 
Cambric. 4411 44 12% 
Linen Finish. .15 ~ 54 15 
Forestdale, 44 91 7 6-4 19 
Fruit of the Loom: . 84 25 
4-4 10 sg 94 
Fearless, 44 8k Ae 104 30 
Green, G, 44 7 |Wauregan, No. 1..101¢ 
Great Falls, ripe wot A Wamsutta, 444 es 


we BT 


6M Aaa @ 


SS yg Gieect 9g Whitineville, 449. 
Gold Medal, 44 84 7-8 74 
" ss 7-8 7<4|Waltham, 64 18. 
oo pie o-4 23 

~ 10-4 25 





Semper Idem,4-4 
per ‘ss 3 








Amoskeag. ..'......153¢/Otis, CG........... ll 
Blue Hill... 854 |Pewtl River en 
Columbia, Heavy. “15 ‘Warren, V 


Everett....... 153g “BB. 





i RIPES. 
American.... 9 @10 Otis, BB.....10 @— 
Amoskeag..,1034 1174} eeesebesie -12 13 














Dexter, A... tsfield....— @ 5% 
B. @ia Thorndike, B.111¢ 174 
Hamflton.. “au eu Unceasville,A. 9 
KINGS. 
Amoskeag, ACA.. “16 |Hamilton, D....... 104¢ 
a A.. ...15 |Lewiston, A, 36-in.18 
- deere 1344 Massabesic, ‘A woes 131g 
“ Gi. ité 12 Pees: 1244 
“ . oo 1046 oa OiA.. 114 
© jolmMessodd 10 |Methuen, AA...... 144¢ 
Cordis, ACE....... 18 |Pearl River........15 
acd Pittsfield .......... 53 
Easton, ACA...... S) River........ 
s . pperore yy 914; Willow Brook..... 144 
oe eeaeckecs 9 |York, 30-inch..... 1234 
Hamilton.......... 1234} “* 82inch...... 15 
CORSET JEANS. 
AmoskKeag......... p51 yn Pe 
Androscoggin. . Lawrence, ‘Satteen. 9 
Canoe River....... Be Naumkeag: 
Hyde Park....... 8 Satteens....... 91¢ 
Indian Orchard.... 8 |Pepperell. ....... 10 
earsarge........ -9 
Agawam, Pes 
Amoskeag,.. 
Appleton. .... Massachusetts, C:.: a8 
Augusta. _........ oc wr 814 
Boot, A...... {Stark, 








R.H.MACY & .CO., 


GENERAL FANCY GOODS AND 
DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
STAPLE GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


RECEIVED BY EVERY EUROPEAN 8TEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARR, 
LA FORGE KID GLOVE, ALL SHADES, 
2-BUTTON %c., WARRANTED. 
14th STREET AND Gth AVENUE, N. Y. 


R.H. MACY & CO. 


WILL CLOSE THEIR ESTABLISHMENT 





AT 12 O’°CLOCK NOON 


ON SATURDAYS THROUGHOUT JULY AND 


AUGUST. 
141TH STREET AND 6TH AVENUE. 





NATIONAL NEEDLE CO,’S 


‘6 Standard’? Sewing Machine 


NEEDLES. 
HIGHEST AWARD 


Received at International Exposition, 1876. 


NATIONAL NEEDLE CO.’S Needles sold to the 
General Trade by the following weil known first-class 
JUBBING-HOUSES: 


As the eo OOD RICH” Needle, by H. B. GOOD- 
RIcH, a yo Tl. 

As the **G DRICH” Needle, by WM. M. BLE- 
LOCK, St. Lou ie Mo. 
LUENGE” Needle, by C. W. 


As +e iD AKD”? 99 Needle, by WM. BUT- 
erowr & CO., New Yo 
sthe “ST ANDARD ° ‘Needle, by A. T. STOOPS, 
Philadeipnin, Pa. 
sth : *sTA =pake °? Needle, by A.S. SPENCE 
Areo ” Needle, by HOUGH & 


& tO jan F rencisco. S 
As oh “STA 
DAKD »? Needle, by J. BOOTH, 


A 
New Orleans, te 





“ZI ‘AON PAaed 


DIAMOND 


"1281 ‘81 "Idy Paed 







fe ve 82 ‘Y9IN PENssisy "898i 


Light, Flexible, and Durable. Aa 
Princesse or new tight-fitting costume, pleas 
ask your merchant forthem, and, if not oe on Prana, 
ortee 9 us. Wesendby ‘mail, postpaid, on receipt 

225 each 
J.L. COLBY & CQ., 425 and 427 Broome St., N. Y. 


GUSTOM SHIRTS. 
HUTCHINSON BROS,, 


Successors to VINTON & HUTCHINSON 


869° BROADWAY, N. Y. 


qqitections for Self-Measureméfit sent upon appli 
“Goedh delivered Free of Express Charges. 








MAGIC PLAITER y 


WAIE YOU SEEN THE BEST MACHA 


DRESS TRIMMINGS 


fF PUAN & BOX PLATS .9 
PERFECTION. SIMPLICITY, ECONOMY 
COST OF MACHINE SAVED ON OME DRESS. 


~GN\UNSTR ATED CIRC 
Se 


MILTON BRAOLEY& CO. 














THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1877. 





Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with ToE INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named in addition to 
the regular subscription price of Tur INDE 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 


premiums, postage paid. 

Reg. Price. 
MQTOWMEINE occ ccc ccscccovccns $130 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 300 
Atlantic Monthly, .............s00 3 60 4 00 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 260 300 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 3 60 4 00 


Godey’s Lady’s Beok (with chromo 
“The Mother’s Joy’”)........270 300 


Harper’s Magazine............... 360 400 
Harper’s Weekly...............4. 360 400 
Harper's: BatG fees d/o ysicin es a9450e 360 400 
Home’ Jomrmals s... cee ccccesecs 260 300 


Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with steel 7 
engraving ‘*The Glee Maiden”) 110 1 30 


LEGISS” SQUINEL.§ oon cremessc.acicdis 360 400 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 860 400 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 750 6800 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 1 00 1 50 


Popular Science Monthly......... 4 60 5 00 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 275 300 
Scribner’s Monthly............... 360 400 
Sunday Magazine.. ............. 230 2% 
FENG CAMRY < opi jd6's0- ad asgeeennses 360 400 
The Nation (new subs.).......... 47% 520 
The Nursery (new subs.)......... 135 160 
The Illustrated Christian Weexly. 225 2 50 


The Christian............ sguaakee: ey nae 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 310 38 60 
International Review (new subs.). 450 500 
Turf, Field, and Farm............ 450 500 
Forest and Stream.........2..608 350 400 
Eclectic Magazine........ avcccee San, 0 OG 
Waverley Magazine.............. 450 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 8 110 


‘Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 
Magazine for Young People.. 170 200 


New York Semi-Weekiy Post..... 260 300 


ta POSTMASTERS and others desir- 
ing to act as agents can receive further 
informatiop by applying to us. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 





WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders fer THz INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers — half a year. The 
cover has “THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like ‘a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each (ihe usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


| KS&Cot. 
) IMPROVED 
MUSIC 


& 
PAPER FILE. 





VLOIATAL GAANSA¥e 


a 














PREMIUMS. 


We offer any one of the following PREMi 
UMS, all postage paid, to subscribers who send 
$8 for 1 year’s subscription in advance (either 
new or renewal) viz. : 


Any one volume of the Household Edi- 
tion of Charles Dickens’s Works 
bound in Cloth. Published by Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. 

Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns 
and Sacred Songs No. 2.” 

‘Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First 
Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation.” Fine Large Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. 

‘‘ Authors of the United States.” Fine 
Large Steel Engraving, 44 Por- 
straits, Size, 24x3814. By Ritchie. 

“Charles Sumner.” Fine Steel En 
graving. By Ritchie. 

“Bx President U.S.Grant.” Fine Steel 

ving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex- Vice-President Wrsou” 
Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Edwin M. Stanton.” Fine Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. 

Carpenter's Book, of “President Lin- 
coln at the White House.” 360 pp. 

Address 
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THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Bex 2787, New York City. 


The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be madein Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money tn a Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute pretection against losses by mail, and all Post- 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 








quested to do so. 
52 Numbers, in advance (postage free) ....... 83.00 
26 bs 2 ° 1.50 
13 .“ . “ 0.7 5 
53 : after 3 months, 3.50 
52 ? after 6 months, 4.00 
Short subscriptions 10 cents per week. 
PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 


received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until paymentof all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient receip 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 3787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1,—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2.—Lf a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the pubHsher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing, and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional! fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
— aporrie  * fies Page& Business — 
we. 


1 time 
4 times (one month).. .85c, 


2 CMBR 254 654d d. npyese 

+ times (one pron). 

B (three m 5) 68 

% “ (six ‘60c sf pige 

@ ¢ alias - 50e. 52 “ (twelve “ be. 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


(three mont 8). on 





1 time 
4 times sone month)....... 
183 (three m months 


52 a a. 
PUBLISHER’S NOTICES..... 
LIN 





RELIGIOUS NOTICES. ........... FirTy CENTS A LINE 


MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines 
i; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 


Payments for advertising must be made in advance 
Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
P.-0, Bex 3787 New York City. 
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Welly Blarket Review. 


(Wor week ending Friday, Aughst 10th, 1877.) 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE.—The market is: dull and in 
buyers’ favor for all varieties. Stocks are 
steadily accumulating. Importers and 
holders are slow to accept the situation; but 
prices must materially decline before buy- 
ers can be induced to come forward. Mild 
Coffees have been neglected and prices. are 
nominal. At the close, however, the 
strength exhibited in Brazils was reflected 
to some extent on the product of the West 
Indies, and there was no disposition dis- 
played to shade figures. Java is quiet. 
There is no stock in first hands and the dis- 
tributing movement is slow. We quote: 











Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice....... 1684 @22 
Santos,Ord. to Choice............0.+- 16% @211¢ 
oT eee eee «ob eee ne e824 @28 
MUIR cise. scons tapnsesngo ones esate 26 @261¢ 
Maracaibo... .18 @20 
L@gUayra.......0000. didi oymqo cet +«-19 @20 


TEA.—We have no appreciable improve- 
ment to note, either as regards the volume 
of business or the tone of the market. | At 
the auction sale since our last the Green 
went about ‘as at the previous sale, the 
quality rather undesirable. Japan sold at 
easier prices, while Formosa and Amoy 
Oolong brought full market values. Yor 
Old Japan there has beou a fair demand, 
but at prices holuw the views of. sellers, 


Blacks have ruled firm but quiet. We 
quote: 

Hyson........+ iach oes ebitnnit delchoo et 1 @ b:BS 
Young Hyson....... pcaper cogpecansse, at 00 
English Breakfast: >... .cc.ctcccccde B°@ 6 
Uncolored Japan...... er een: a 3 @ 7 
0) peep ap py aan iskiis otnbiasapava 29 @ 7% 


SUGAR.—Raw Sugar.—The demand has 
continued very limited and prices have 
further yielded fully one-eighth of a cent 
per lb. Refiners still meet with a feeble sule 
for their products, even at. steadily receding 
prices, and, being in the constant receipt of 
considerable supplies direct, refrain from 
entering the market. Refined.—The mar- 
ket continues stagnant, orders from the 
West being extremely light. Prices have 
further declined one-quarter of acent, At 
this recession it is fairly anticipated there 
will be an increased movement. Wequote: 







Raw.—Fair to er Cuba B@ 93% 
Harp.—Cut Loaf. 1Y@lN% 
Crushed.. — @ll 
Powdered...... 10®%{@10% 
Granulated........... 1034,@10% 
Wuite.—Standard A—Grocers 103¢(@10 
SmallA... 9%@10\% 
ExtraC..... 93¢@) 934 
YguLOw.—Extra C.... .<scwsadeestee 8% @ 9 


Other grades, including C... 84@ 83 


MOLASSES.—The market for West In- 
dia descriptions remains quiet, buyers and 
sellers, as a rule, being too far apart to per 
mit business of any considerable magnitude. 
The stock of boiling grades is generally 
held at 388 cents for 50° test. The stock is 
now pretty large, and, with receipts in ex- 
cess of deliveries, the supply steadily ac- 
cumulates. Trade qualities also meet with 
a slow sale, and prices, except for very 
choice qualities, are rather in buyers’ favor. 


We quote: 

Cuba, retining grades (50° test)...... — @3s 
Cuba, grocery grades........... +----DOminal, 
POst0; BIRD BOW) 43.0 siocias inncenesse 38 @62 
New Orleans, good to prime......... 43 @46 
New Orleans, choice....... asockerin 47 @50 
New Orleans, fancy........... sseeee— @S3 


FISH.—Mackerel continue in good re- 
quest¢ but the business is small, owing to 
the absence of important receipts. George’s 
Bank Dry Cod sell as they arrive at full 
prices. Grand are held at $4.50@4.75. 
Box Herring are again in light supply, with 
small sales. Barrel Herring continue 
neglected, but holders are apparently firm. 


We quote: 

George’s Cod, @ qtl........... 4 75 5 00 
Pickled, Scale, @ bbl........ - 400 $ 4 50 
Pickled Cod, @ bpl...........5 00 @ 5 50 
Mackerel : 

No. 1 Shore........... eseeeeee19 00 @21 00 
No. 2 Shore, n€wW......e.eeeeee 13 50 @15 00 
eee 950 @10 00 
No. 3 Medium...........se.00- 850 @9 00 
Salmon, Pickled, No.1. ne bbl.17 00 @20 00 
Herring, Scaled, .) DOX....-.00—— 22 — 25 
Herring, No. 1, En OS ee — 13 17 


SALT.—For prelate Fine the demand 
continues of an unimportant character, 
and, with a liberal supply on hand, present 
quotations are to a considerable extent 
nominal. Bulk is selling only in a small 
way, but the arrivals are light, and in con- 
sequence pricesare maintained. We quote: 


Tuik’s Island, @ bushel....... a 
Liverpool, Ashten’s.........2. 250 @-— 
Liverpool, other ey 115 @1 
Table Salt, in jars, @ doz.....— — @l 
In small bags. 40 ina bbl.....— 64@ 
In small pocke's, 100 ina bbL.— 3 @ 





GENERAL MARKET, 


ASHES.—There is nothing to report in 
this market. Transactions are light and 
prices are nominally unchanged. We 
quote Pots, first sorte, per lb. at 43{c.; 
Pearls at 6140 


BROOM CORN.—The market is dull, as 
for some time past; but prices are steady. 








We quote Green Hurl, 6@7 cents; Medium 
Green, 5@6 cents; and Red and Red- “tipped, 
4@41écents, cash. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Etc.—Flour.—A_ bet- 
ter demand has prevailed for good ship- 
ping extras and nearly all medium grades; 

ut the market has shown no betterment 
otherwise. Stocks have been offered with 
great freedom and concessions have been 
granted almost when demanded. This is 
especially true of New Flour, which has 
become plenty and which. receives more 
favor because of its relative cheapness, 
Old Flour has also steadily favored the 
buyer. Southern Flour, in sympathy with 
other kinds and with more liberal receipts 
of New, has sold guite freely at some con- 
cession from previous prices. Rye Flour 
continues to be neglected and prices have 
favored the buyer, without having experi- 
enced any marked change. Corn Meal has 
been in limited demand, the recent decline 
in prices not having induced any freer 
movement, We quote: 


Unsound Flour........... eccocces 4 00@ 6 25 
State SuperB........csseccccecccees 5D W@ 5 25 
Btate NO. B..<...00.6. sbeapecees ---. 3 00@ 4 09 
State Martyeiscvis. ste cdcccesiecees 5 73a 6 25 
Ohio, ind., and Mich. Amber...... 7 50@ 8 00 
Mess y.2\ 7 750 8 00 

pote aimee to Fancy..... 7 00@ 8 00 
<3 New Process.........0. 8 00@ 9 50 
EEN BEES oc Sch eese ences 3 75@ 9 25 
Rye Flour........ pasenheseemasestis 4 60@ 5 20 
PINE ce lccnccoccescwnc seoee 2 2@ 4 00 


GRAIN.—The Grain movement has not 
been so free as during the three days im- 
mediately preceding our last issue, while 
values have. steadily tended in buyers’ 
favor, almost without exce tion. Wheat. 
—The market for “ spot” Wheat has been 
to some extent demoralized by the multi- 
tudinous offerings of car-lots of New Win- 
ter, mainly Southern, of all conceivable 
kinds. New Red Winter has been freely 
offered in advance of arrival, as has like- 
wise No. 2 Spring. Old Wheat is in such 
small supply as to be virtually out of the 
market and the transactions are of no im- 
portance. New Winter and Spring con- 
tinue to be wanted for export and the sales 
to arrive have been mainly to shippers. 
That there will be a steady market for the 
surplus of the new crop on the other side, 
at fair prices, admits of scarcely a doubt; 
and this fact is coming to be recognized in 
England, as wellas here. The first sample 
of New No. 2 Chicago Spring has been ex- 
hibited on ’Change. Corn.—The move- 
ment in Corn has been less active and 
prices have favored the buyer all through, 
closing rather lower both for immediate 
and future deliveries. Rye.—But little bas 
been done in Rye, which article, however, 
remains steady at previous prices. Barley 
remains quiet andnominal. Malt.—Nothing 
has been done in this article and the mar- 
ket remains nominal. Oats.—The market 
was unsettled and lower on Wednesday; 
but subsequently the decline was in part 
recovered. Peas remain without decided 
change and nearly all kinds are nominal. 
Beans.—Both Medium and Marrows have 
been in moderate demand—tne former for 
consumption and the latter for shipment to 
the West Indies. Other kinds have been 








quiet, but prices are the same. We quote: 
WHEAT: 
White State..........0. cooeeee 150 @1 55 
White Western. ....<..caeese0 - 140 @1 50 
No. 1 Milwaukee............0 nominal, 
No. 2 Milwaukee............. ft @ — 
- 2 Chicago iieeuege sovconccers RONDENEL, 
puaesenensnobewes nominal 
Resber BAIChIPAN....o200020060 -1533@ — 
RG, Hate. 055. dsdiiccdsiceice _ 
Rye, Western.......ccccccoee . Wk@ — 
Ar eecteicccscce 83 @ — 
Corn: 
Southern White.. pateo's 70 @— 
Southern Yellow.. . M27@— 
Western White.... ... R 70 @ — 
Western Yellow......s.-0005- 70 @ — 
Oats: 
White.... 42 @ 55 
Mixed 37 @ 48 
Rejected 27@— 
BEANS: 
Marrow, New....... o0<ssk0.0, DOO - 
Medium, New...... Seckoencee ie 2 85 
White Kidney, New........0+6 250 @2 75 
Red Kidney, New...... pemaeek 3 10 ¢ 3 20 
Peds PIMC sod siassic ie bs esdeceas 3 30) :@ 3 80 


CATTLE MARKET.—The week opened 
with an extremely light demand for all 
grades of Beef Cattle, and prices declined 
on some descriptions one and a half cents 
per lb. Toward the close, however, the re- 
ceipts were of improved quality, and con- 
siderable competition manifested itself be- 
tween exporters and home slaughterers, and 
the decline was partially recovered. The 
sales were at 1214@131¢c. for fancy Steers, 
to dress 58 lbs, to the gross cwt.; 113@11%c. 
for good to prime do., to dress 57 Ibs.; 10 
@lte.: for medium to fair, to dress 56 lbs. ; 
8@914c. for common to ordinary, to dress 
55 Ibs. ; and 8144@10c. for Texas, to dress 

55@56 ‘bs. Fair to good Milch Cows have 
been in request, but the market displays no 
activity. ‘ihe quotation is $75@85. Calves 
sold rather better and the market closed firm 
at 544@7\4c. for Milk-fed Veals and 34@4} 
for Grassers. Inferior grades of Sheep and 
Lambs were dull, but good qualities were in 
demand. The range was 4@61l¢c. for the 
former and 5}@é# for the latter. Live 
Hogs ruled dulland weak. Sales were 
made at 5%@6c. The receipts for the 
week are 12,819 Beef Cattle, 60 Milch 
Cows, 3,050 Calves, 22,048 Sheep, and 
17,626 Hogs. 





HAY.—The better grades having recently 
arrived in large quantity, the market, in the 
absence of an active demand, has been un- 
favorably affected, and we notice a decline, 
with a weakness at the close. The quota- 
tions are: For North River Shipping, 
65@70c.; Retail qualities, 80@95c., and 
Clover and Salt 50@60c. Straw continues 
to drag and prices have declined. The 
quotations are: For Long Rye 50@65c., 
Short do. 45@50, and Oat 45@60c., cash. 


PROVISIONS.—The depression before 
noticed inthe Hog product has deepened 
within the past three days and nearly all 
descriptions are lower. In other kinds of 
Provisions nothing of consequence has 
been done and prices remain merely nomi- 
nal, Pork has been almost entirely neg- 
lected and prices have further settled. The 
Western markets have been dull and heavy 
and this market has been but a reflection of 
those. Cut Meats have been inactive and 
only small sales have transpired. Prices 
have undergone no change of moment. 
Dresed Hogs have been in better demand 
and prices have advanced. Lard. —The 
market has been depressed and both ‘‘ spot” 
and ‘‘ futures” have sold lower. The ma- 
terial concessions have induced more ex- 
tensive speculative purchases, however, and 
a fair aggregate business is recorded. Beef 
remains dull and entirely nominal, although 
firmly held. Beef Hams remain quiet and 


prices are nominally the same. We quote: 
BEEF: 

Plain Mess, bbl...............18 00 @14 00 
Extra Mess........ Seecoes ---1400 @l14 50 


Prime Mess, tierce........ si 00 
Packet, DU)... c...5> and 5 00 

City Extra india Mess, tierce. 3 00 @24 00 
PORE: 

Mess, Wasa vee ctasonani« ..14 00 


Prime, ee iret --10 377g¢@10 50 
TAMING PROUD occa scctaecescee se 137% @-—— 
ars 
est. Steam, tcs., pr., mortar: 900 @9 05 
City < oaheiane rae rpterS ° 00 @— — 
EN ROG RI 874 @ 9 874 
Hams: 
PAO Siiiesdewasacscdosvesessesiee 
Smoked........ osic Mobs aeebhkceeres 118G1% 
SHOULDERS 
Pickled...... PT Ee Ce 
cee | ER een eceee 6 @ EK 
Bacon, Dry 1 eR -- 64@ 8% 
RAGS AND PAPER STOCK.—The 
market continues quiet. We quote: 
Domestic RaGs: 
White City, @ BD. .0ce.0202.ssnas. - 3%@ 4 
Country Mixed (free of woolens). . ee aS 3% 
City:Colored. .......cccccccedecccces » M@1 
PaPeR STOCK: 
Imperfections............ 5 88 e's boc sO OTE. 
No. 1 White Shavings.. cepecoenceace <> 5% 
Book Stock (solid).........seecceeee — @ 3K 


Common Papers....... Cia Wh cssesetl @ 1 


WOOL.—Although the aggregate busi- 
ness of the past few days has been quite 
large, there still exists a lack of confidence 
as to the future, and a disposition is every- 
where shown to make sales, even at the ex- 
pense of concessions. Manufacturers con- 
tinue to avoid the market, only entering 
when necessity compels, and they, as a 
rule, confine their purchases to small 
parcels. At the close the prevailing rates 
were entirely nominal. We quote: 


American BOs sc csg0s sions ene 
KK. cccceds Mebledes ssa 

a cc acciasipeaie celal 
American, arated preseeme oeeee 50 
No. 1: Pulled.......si0ss és 2) 
Superfine Pulled Rrceiee Kacceccleceeee 
Valparaiso, Unwashed...........—18 
Texas, Meetaswesss ees eo ccbecevce sommes 
Texas, coarse Serge, —w 
= A., Merino, Unwashed........—28 
Ei. 1, WiiROrincccssnacgessccccccogne 


Smyrna, Unwashed.............017 
8my yrna, eit 





= 8p’ sé, Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 
nwashed, medium.. 4 

Gal. 8 » Unwashed, coarse.... 18 

Cal. 8. ee Unwashed, burry..... 13 





PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—Western has continued to 
sell slow at previously-quoted prices, while 
fine half tubs and firkins State, which are 
not very plenty, sell pretty freely at a slight 
advance upon previous quotations. We 
quote: 

New BoTtTEr: 

State, firkins........... rey. | b 
State, tubs, selections.. 
State, tubs, poor to prime... 
Western, ROMMROET 3608s chdatee ba «» 22 @27 
Western, firkins, choice............ 15 @I16 
Western, firkins, good to ‘prime... BAR 14 


CHEESE.—The export demand has been 
very moderate and prices have further re- 
ceded. The bulk of the sales have been t 
10 cents, but some fancy has brought 10 , 
which may be regarded as an extreme price. 
Other kinds remain quiet at steady prices. 
We quote: 


State Factory, fancy............ seeee— @10Y 
State Factory, good to fine........ a8 1s 
State Factory, fair to good.......... 
SRMONMMURELOR S 58 Non ccc unease es o> 065 

Western Factory, choice..........-. 4 
Western Factory, good to prime..... 

Western Factory, fairto good...... ° H mK 


EGGS.—With plentiful receipts and a 
moderate inquiry, the market is weak and 
we reduce quotations. We quote: 

Long Island, N. Jersey, and near-by 18 @19 
State and Pennsylvavia.. soceveveee 16 @I17 
Western and Canadian, choice...... 15 


DOMESTIC DRIED FRUITS, — An 
active speculative demand has caused an 
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advance in prices of fully 1c, per pound on 
desirable grades of State Apples. Other 
qualities respond, but not to so great an 
extent. Peeled Peaches are arriving in 
large quantities and have declined. Un- 
pocjed are in light demand and prices little 
etter than nominal. There are some 
orders here for choice new Blackberries at 
our quoted prices. Raspberries and Plums 
are quiet and steady at quotations. Cherries 
are neglected and dull. We quote: 
les, State, 1876.......s00-seceeee 6 
appt n Western, 1876, prime........— @ 
Apples, Southern, 1876, i prime — g 54 
Peaches, — prime.. socccscecese 1 
Blackberries.............- oe Verdes? O 
PEE S655: ceicnsaek dsddy<tdtenst ul @15 


HOPS.—There is a fair demand for ex- 
port, with sales of 250 @ 300 bales at 5 
@ 6 cents for low grades, 8 for good 
medium, and 1014@11 for fine qualities. 
Brewers are buying sparingly at 11@12 


cents for choice. We quote: 

Crop of 1876........ aeiem ted aad --5 @12 
CEOR OL A810. ssc se-cacisesceecsseee - 4 @6 
Olds, all growths...... OG0. wee 2 @4 


POTATOES.—There has prevailed an 
unusually active demand for Potatoes for 
export at full prices. We hear of sales of 
about 10,000 bbls. for shipment. We quote: 


New Jersey.........2.: perbbl. 75 1 25 
Early Rose, new Long Island.. 1 25 1 50 
Delaware Sweet...........00. 450 @500 
Virginia Sweshasis oicscé iid. 06 4 00 425 
SEEDS.—Timothy remains quiet. Clover 
is dull and nomin: There has been no 


further business in Calcutta Linseed and 
prices are nominally as before. We quote: 
Clover, Western, a ela perlb. 14 1414 
State, per Ib........ 14 15 
Timothy,good to prime, per bush. 1 95 @2 00 
Red Top, per sack, 50 lbs........2 25 @2 75 
Flaxseed, estern, FOUZD «0000 _- 1 50 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS 





REPORTED BY CHAS. V. MAPES, 
158 Front Street, New York. 





3 
3 


No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed.. 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 
Mapes’ Complete Manure (Ville 
POTINUIG), «cic Wescscvede 
Mapes’ Potato Manure ‘(Ville 
POPNOW 535-60. 0 8s.0 de ates 
Mapes’ Turnip Manure (Ville 
TOFU ES. od. J dwcis Sb si0'0 6e.0s0-0 
Mapes’ Fine Bone, strictl pure.. 
Mapes’ Dissolved Bone, 15 p. c.. 
Mapes’ Nitro. Superphosphate... 
Mapes’ Plain Super. (mineral)... 
Mapes’ Bone Superphosphate. .. 
Mapes’ Prepared Fish Guano.... 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime........ bees coos 
Lister Bros. Dissolved Bone..... 
Lister Bros. Eclipse Guano..... 
Lister Bros. Bone............- as 
Walton, Whann & Co.’s Sun Gua’o 


of “cc 
“ “ 


2g e88 
es2e3 £ & BSZ 


& SaRSSSR 


re KRESS 


ood 


Raw Bone Super- 
phosphate.....38 
Manhattan Blood Guano........ 
Matfield Fertilizers..... ceeecese . 
Soluble Pacific Guano........... 
uinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 
uinnipiac Fer. D. G. Fish Guano. 
Juinnipiac Fer. Pine Isl. Guano. 
armers’ Bone & Fer. Co. (Phil.) : 
High-grade Nitro Phosphate... 
High-grade ee: . 
Imp. Acidulated er 
Ground Raw Bone...... waa 
Fish Guano (crude, in barrels). ose 
Bone FIOUr. ... <s0.devi be Gatco 
Rawbones Ground (pure) Livre sie ae +. 33 
German Potash Salts ~ DiC.) s:s — 
Plaster, Per tOD. i060 60's. csc0ee 
Nitrate of Potash (95 D. c.), per | ib. sie e. 
Sulphate of Potash (80 p.c.), “ 3e. 
Muriate of Potash (80 p.c.), § 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib........... 4i{c. 


OOO 





okShSSRE5 SSSRARS KRESSERE 
SSSSSSSss SSSSSZE SSSSSESS SE 






Nitrate of Soda, per 1b 4%c.@ 4%c. 
Sulphate of Ammonia, perlb.... 5 c.@ 5c. 
Dried Blood, per ABs sis:asid cccsecee 2460.@ 3 © 
OrodiWicsh, §© csxccy Bert: 244c.@3 «4 
=ran ieee 








SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST. 
The Great American Tea Company, 
(P.-O. Box 5643), 3land 33 Vesey St., N. Y. City. 


COFFEES, 





BEST TEAS 
ND 8 


SPICES. 
Dealer, families, and consumers 
in in general 


of above articles should 
OS. STINER & CO.’S 
AM 4 warehouse, 178 = 180 
amber street, cor. 


customers. Orders by m 
t t attention. Send for 
mee ot prompt atte! 


AGENTS '$ WANTED. 
THE FAMILY WASH BLUB 
D. 8. WILTBERGER, 








BARLOW’S 
INDIGO BLUE. 


TEAS, COFFEES, SOGARS, AND SPICES, 
BEST SfANDARD QUALITIES. 
STINER’S NEW YORK AND CHINA TEA CO 
Ti, 79, and 81 Vesey St., opp. Washington Market. 
M, H. MOSES & CO., Prop’s. 


ALL ORDERS WILL MEET PROMPT ATTENTION 
Please send for Price-Lists. 
TE AS. —The choicest mt the world—Importers’ 


rices—Largest Company in America 
staple eA e—pleases Tye: e Rs 





Proprietor, 
233 N. 24 Street, Philadelphia 
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Young and Old. 


CRADLE SONG OF THE LINE COS- 
SACKS. 


BY GEORGE KENNAN. 





[ALONG the River Terek, on the northern side of 
the great Caucasian Range, there is a line of Cos- 
sack settlements and forts, known as the “ Armed 
Line of the Terek.” It was established in the reign 
of Catherine II, to defend Russia’s southeastern 
frontier from the incursions of the Caucasian moun- 
taineers. During the late war the life of the Cossack 
families in these exposed military settlements was 
one of constant alarm. Bands of Lesghian raiders, 
under Khamsat Bek or some other equally-famous 
partisan leader, were continually crossing the Terek, 
attacking the Cossack posts and driving off herds of 
cattle. To prevent these raids the fords of the river 
were constantly watched.] 





SLEEP, my darling, sleep securely, 
By-oosh-ka by-006,* 

While the moonlight in thy cradle 
Sleepeth softly, too. 

I will sing the songs and tell thee 
Fairy stories new, 

If thou’lt shut thine eyes and listen 
By-oosh-ka by-o6. 


Dost thou hear the rushing Terek, 
Hurrying to the sea ? 

Fear it not; the noisy river 
Guardian is to thee. 

Lesghian robbers live beyond it, 
In the mountains blue; 

But the river keeps them from us, 
By-oosh-ka by-o6. 


Dost thou hear the tramp of horses, 
And the sabers clank, 

As the evening wind blows toward us 
Up the northern bank ? 

Fear them not; the horses carry 
Cossacks brave and true, 

And the sabers will defend us, 
By-oosh-ka by-00. 


Khamsat Bek, with all his raiders, 
Dares not try the fords ; 

For to-night they are defended 
By a hundred swords ; 

And thy father watches near them 
All the long night through, 

So that thou mayest sleep in eafety, 
By-oosh-ka by-o0. 


But a time is coming, Sasha,t 
Coming quickly, too, 
When he shall sleep and thou shalt watch, 
By- oosh-ka by-06. 
Thou shalt head a troop of horsemen 
By the Terek blue ; 
I shall be a lonely mother, 
By-oosh-ka by-06. 


Many a day I’ll spend in sadness, 
Many a night in tears ; 

Thinking, waiting, hoping, praying, 
Struggling with my fears. 

I shall think of all the dangers 
Thou art passing through ; 

And wilt thou remember mother ? 
By-oosh-ka by-00. 


Sleep, my darling! Slesp securely ! 
Thou need’st nothing fear ; 

Toil and danger may await thee, 
But there’s safety here. 

Sleep, while yet no evil threatens, 
While thy cares are few; 

Mother cannot always shield thee, 
By-oosh-ka by-00, 

+ The Russian lullaby. 
+ Diminutive of Alexander. 





THE WRENS’ QUARREL. 


BY 8. B. LONG, 


Just a bit of rag! A sensible thing to 
quarrel about! Wasn’t it? But the Wrens 
have such awful tempers—Jenny especial- 
ly; and I don’t know as Neddy would be 
much behind her if he had as much to 
worry and fret him as she has. And the 
worst about it all is that neither of them 
seem to realize what a sad defect of charac- 
ter it is, or try in the least to curb or over- 
come it. Of course, no one is to blame for 
being born with an ugly temper, any more 
than with an ugly face; but they needn’t 
make it worse and worse all their lives, by 
allowing it full play whenever anything 
occurs to cross them. But about this 
quarrel and how it came about. 

You must know, then, that Jenny and 
Neddy had just sent their first brood out to 
shirk for themselves (or else they were 
away at school. I really do not know which); 
and they two were all alone in their little 
brown house under the eaves. So Jenny 
said that, now those great, awful boys were 
gone, and there would be a chance to have 
a little order and neatness about, she meant 
to give the house a thorough cleaning. To 








this Neddy never offered the smallest ob- 
jection; which certainly was very magnani- 
mous, considering the discomfort the males 
of the family are subjected to during a 
regular season of house-cleaning, And when 
I add that he went further, and actually 
volunteered to help her himself, I am sure 
you will all say that he was a perfect duck 
of a fellow, and one with whom it would 
be a great shame to quarrel, even though 
he had some faults of temper on his side, 
and was a little aggravating in other ways, 
at times. 

Of course, the work could not be done in 
one day, or even two; for there were a 
good many sticks, besides other trash, to be 
carried out, and then other sticks and fresh 
material for the new nest to be hunted up 
and brought in. But they went at it as 
chipper and chatty and gay as crickets, 
and got on famously, so that by the third 
day they were nearly done. To be sure, 
they had had two or three little tiffs during 
this time; but nothing to signify. 

Well, it was getting nearly night, and 
there were still a few finishing touches to 
be given to the nest, when Neddy brought 
the bit of rag that made all the fuss, saying, 
as he laid it down, that here was a nice 
little shaving, which he thought would work 
in capitally. Now, Jenny had sent him 
for a feather, and had been waiting quite a 
while for him to bring it, because she 
wanted to arrange it in a particular place 
before she could goon. Besides, she was 
tired, and hungry, too; for they had had a 
‘‘picked-up” dinner, and not much of it 
either. In fact, they had been living 
‘* pretty much as they could catch it ” ever 
since house-cleaning had begun, and it is no 
wonder that the poor little thing felt cross 
and pettish. Anyhow, when Neddy said 
he had brought her a shaving, she fired up 
in a minute, and told him that be might 
clear out with his old shavings. She didn’t 
want any shavings. Shaving, indeed! 
Did he call that a shaving? It was justa 
rag. Anybody could see that with half an 
eye. That’s what it was—a rag! And, 
what was more, a dirty rag! And, what 
was more yet, it was a shoddy rag; and she 
wouldn’t touch it with a pair of tongs! 
He’d been an hour getting it, any way, stay- 
ing away just to get clear of work, and she 
waiting for him. He’d been gossiping 
with those silly Chippys, she’d be bound. 
And he might take his old rag to them, if 
he wanted to. They’d be glad enough to 
get it, no doubt. They hadn’t energy 
enough, any of them, to carry home any- 
thing larger than a horse-hair. 

‘* Chee- whew- riddle- riddle- riddle-riddle- 
riddle-riddle-rit!” whistled Neddy, and out 
he flew upon a limb of the cherry tree close 
by, and there he sat, tipping his head first 
one way and then the other, and looking at 
her so saucily, with his bright, mischievous 
eyes, that she just felt as though she could 
pull every feather ont of his body. The 
way she did abuse him then! You wouldn't 
believe that any one who can be as nice and 
sweet as she can, when she chooses, could 
use such language. And Neddy, too—you 
ought to have heard him ‘‘ jaw back.” It 
was just dreadful. Jenny told him he was 
a lazy, good-for-nothing, cross-grained, ugly 
old bird; and he said she was another. 
Then she said he agreed to help her clean 
house; and, instead of that, he had been off 
amusing himself half of the time, and she 
had had all the work todo. And he said it 
was no such thing. He had done pretty 
much all that had been done, any way; and 
he could have done it a great deal better 
and quicker, too, if she hadn’t been around 
bothering with her fussy notions. 

Then she told him he lied, and he knew 
it. And he said she lied, and she knew it. 
And sothey went on. 

Little Mrs. Chippy—one of the nicest and 
quietest little bodies in the world, by the 
way—who had heard the whole dispute from 
the beginning, flew home to her nest in the 
gooseberry bush, half frightened to death 
at hearing such dreadful words. ‘‘ Well, 
I never did!” she panted. ‘‘If I had such 
a temper as that, I should be afraid of my- 
self.” 

The Robins, the nearest neighbors to the 
Wrens, had their own fun over the matter, 
you may depend. They hopped about, 


and cheered and encouraged first one and: 


then the ether, laughing in their sleeves at 
them all the while. But, if it was fun for 
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the Robins, it was just nuts for the Catbirds 
and Brown Thrashers; and they got up an 
impromtu play of it, in the alders by the 
spring, with a bevy of Blackbirds for 
audience, who testified their delight by the 
most uproarious applause. 

‘I'd be ashamed, if I were you,” said 
Neddy, ‘‘making a laughing-stock of my- 
self.” 

‘‘No more a laughing-stock than you,” 
retorted Jenny. 

«*'You began it!” asserted Neddy. 

“‘ You began it yourself!” replied Jenny, 
furiously. ‘‘ You began it with your old, 
dirty, shoddy rag.” So then she had to go 
back and quarrel that all over again, and 
and said, in addition, that it was an insult, 
his bringing it to her; and was just what 
he did it for—to insult her. It was just like 
him, for all the world. He was always doing 
the most unbearable things, just to torment 
the life out of her. The next time she 
cleaned house, she would do it alone, she 
would—if it killed her, she would. Andso 
she kept her noise going, and Neddy 
couldn’t get in a word. But oh! he was 
angry, though. He was just ‘‘ hopping 
mad,” and all he could do was to hop about 
and shake his wings. Finally he couldn’t 
endure it any longer; and then he made a 
dash and away he flew, and that was the 
last Jenny saw of him that night. 

Then what does she do but tear every 
stick, stitch, and feather out of the house, 
and throw them away. Or, she did as much 
as she could toward it; for it was soon too 
dark for her to work at all, and she was 
obliged to go to her lonely perch in the 


cherry tree, without a mouthful of supper, - 


the poor, foolish little thing.” 

And there Neddy found her early next 
morning, when he came back, bringing a 
nice fat bug for her, as a peace-offering. 
Jenny graciously accepted the bug, and ate 
it with a good relish, though she com- 
plained of not feeling quite as bright as 
usual. ‘‘ Those intolerable nuisances, the 
Whip-poor-wills, kept her awake so much, 
with their clatter,” she said. ‘‘ Maybe they 
called it music; but if they did, she couldn’t 
agree with them.” And then both she and 
Neddy went at work again to set their house 
and nest to rights, going about as cheerfully 
and pleasantly as though nothing had hap- 
pened to mar their domestic peace or ruffle 
the serenity of their tempers during their 
whole lives. But I guess you will laugh 
when I tell you that almost the first thing 
that Jenny carried in to help in rebuilding 
the nest was that identical rag—the bone 
of their yesterday's contention—taking the 
opportunity to do it when Neddy was away 
for a few moments. 

Thus you see their quarrel began with 
nothing and ended with nothing; and all 
that it amounted to in any way was to 
make amusement for their neighbors and 
extra labor for themselves. 

re 


MUGGIE’S ADVENTURE. 


BY MRS, CLARA DOTY BATES. 





Mvuaare had a very placid face and a 
little harmless white head; but Tommy said, 
if there was a volcano in the world, it was 
just under Muggie’s hair. A volcano was 
defined in his geography as ‘‘a mountain 
which sends forth fire and smoke,” and so 
firmly was it fixed in his mind that Mug- 
gie’s head resembled one that his surprise 
would not have been great if, at certain 
seasons of temper, he had seen little puffs 
of blue smoke issuing therefrom. He had 
away of testing this suspected volcano, 
when he had reason to believe the ther- 
mometer was running pretty high; and that 
was.by wetting the end of his finger and 
applying it, as a laundress does hers to a 
hot flat-iron. 

This did not increase the peace between 
the brothers, and Tommy invariably danced 
away after he had doneit,as glibly and 
provokingly as possible, as if to say he 
knew as well as any one else that there was 
danger in it. Poor little Muggie always 
fell into the traps; for it was nothing but 
a trap, set to entice his naughty temper 
into an outbreak. He could not realize that, 
if he would keep cool and not fly into a 
passion, Tommy would find no zest in teas- 


ing him. So he would do just exactly what! 


Tommy wanted him to—burst out into an 
angry tempest, which only made Tom 
laugh until his sides ached. Then, the 
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fury of it exhausted, he had only to 
wheedle Muggie a little, say a conciliatory 
word or two, and the bristling little crop 
of tow hair would smooth itself, and the 
little crimson face would become peaceful 
and good-natured again. 

“Oh!” Tommy would say, ‘‘ Muggie, 
your temper will bring you to the gallows 
yet!” Which Muggie firmly believed. Nor 
can it be said that he regrettedit. He 
only knew that Tommy said so; and, of 
course, Tommy knew. At one time a 
clergyman was visiting the house, who 
patted Muggie’s shoulder and asked: 

“ Well, my boy, what are you going to 
do when you get to be a man?” 

Muggie’s regly was as sincere as it was 
shocking: ‘I am going to be hung.” 

We give these particulars in order to 
show why and how Muggie happened upon 
a time to make a great deal of trouble. 

Upon this day things had not gone right 
since the earliest morning. In dressing 
himself, a button had come off, which vexed 
him exceedingly. In washing himself, 
Tommy had pushed his head down into the 
bowl, which was a great indignity. At 
breakfast he had been reproved for hasty 
and rude manners. And so before nine 
o’clock he had fully determined to run 
away. The crowning grievance that had 
settled him upon this had come from 
his mother. She was very busy, as usual; 
and he had burst into her room, and with 
a somewhat boisterous manner demanded 
his soldier’s cap, as the boys were getting 
ready for a parade. 

‘“‘Be more gentle, my son,” she said, 
“‘and look for it yourself. You will, no 
doubt, find it where you left it.” 

‘*T won’t live here any longer!” stamped 
Muggie, all the morning’s troubles rushing 
to his hasty little head. ‘‘I will run away. 
I will! I will!” 

The mother, quite used to his passions, 
said, gently: ‘‘ Well, Muggie, if you run 
away, you must let your father know what 
you intend todo.” At which words Mug- 
gie flew up-stairs to his father’s study, more 
angry, if possible, than at first. 

The father looked up placidly as the 
little nine-year-old tornado burst into his 
presence, his hot displeasure manifest in 
every motion and look. 

‘Well, my son,” hesaid, serenely, ‘‘ what 
can I do for you?” 

“Tm going to run away,” stormed Mug- 
gie, ‘‘and I want my money.” 

Now Muggie’s father acted in the capacity 
of banker to him. When he had any 
pocket-money which was not in immediate 
demand for candy or toys or tools, he 
gave it to his father to keep for him. This 
he drew as occasion required. For ex- 
ample: If he had ten cents on deposit, and 
happened to want twenty-five, he drew on 
his banker for it with the utmost business 
coolness, and generally got it. This time, 
however, in view of his intention to leave 
town, his father seemed inclined to be 
more particular. 

‘*How much do you want, my child?” he 
asked. 

“T want fifty cents,” replied Muggie, 
boldly, not a whit repentant. 

“But I have: only ten cents of* yours, I 
believe,” replied his father, with a gleam 
of amusement in his eyes; which Muggie, 
being so angry, did not discover. ‘‘ You 
deposited ten cents yesterday, you remem- 
ber,” paying it over to him, and adding: 
‘* What are you going to run away for?” 

‘‘T don’t like the way Mother acts, and 
Tommy pushed my head into the water this 
morning, and”— 

Muggie was conscious that his grievances 
were not very great; and possibly he began 
to cool off a little, supposing that his father 
would try to persuade him not to go. But, 
instead, his father calmly resumed his book; 
and Muggie, after lingering a little, started. 

“Good-bye,” said his father, pleasantly. 
And Muggie replied “* Good-bye,” but with 
abated courage. 

But it must not be inferred he was sorry 
yet. On his way out, he passed.his mother’s 
door; and she. smiled on him with a kind 
nod, as was her wont. But she did not even 
hint that she wished him to change his 
mind. So out be went upon the street; ‘at 
arather slower pace than usual, sturdily 
ignoring the boys at the corner, with their 
peaked paper caps on and one of them 
beating a drum. They noticed him; but, 
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with boy intuition, inferred he had been 
sent on anerrand. He did not wear a trace 
of his play-gait or manner, which was a 
wild bang of the door and a leap of three 
steps at a time down the door-steps, and 
after he reached the street a keenrun. On 
the contrary, he went now decidedly, as if 
he was being made useful reluctantly, with 
bent brows and tardy feet. 


He was busily planning. He was going to 
sea. The town he livedin was far from any 
coast; but in story-books running away 
generally meant going to sea, and he was 
running away, after many, many threats to 
that effect. 

He went down the familiar streets, think- 
ing hard and walking mechanically, until 
he came to the suburbs, where he was not 
quite so well acquainted. He felt it was 
time to settle upon something definite as to 
direction, and, boy fashion, at the very 
thought of his independence he began to 
feel hungry. He knew that ten cents was a 
very small sum, and that he should have to 
make it go as far as possible; so he bought 
a stick of gum, thinking that would last 
longer than candy. Then he started out in 
earnest. 

He was a sturdy little fellow, and thus 
far not a bit abashed at having run away; 
so he began to look about him with some 
interest. He passed leisurely through the 
suburbs and out upon an open country 
road. It was very warm, and he pulled off 
his roundabout and then walked more 
rapidly. His hat was square upon the back 
of his head and his face was flushed with 
heat. But he tugged along, too eager to 
whistle, witha vague current of thought in 
his mind, which was a mixture of ‘‘ Robin- 
son Crusoe” and ‘‘ Whittington and his 
Cat.” 

But it grew hotter and hotter. He was 
thirsty, and there was a decided suspicion 
of weariness in his little legs, since he had 
not used any wisdom in the matter of 
hoarding his strength; and he began to be 
very hungry. He climbed over into an 
orchard, and found some half-ripe apples, 
which he ate with zest and felt better. It 
was almost noon, he knew by the sun; and 
now, relaxing his speed, he began to study 
his whereabouts. He could descry in the 
distance the point of a spire and the roofs 
of some houses. He had never been in 
that direction, and the  instant’s wild 
thought was that possibly it might be New 
York, and that he could sail, maybe, on his 
voyage before sundown. His imagination 
had, indeed, so far outran his natural good 
sense that this for the moment seemed quite 
possible. At anyrate, it was very inspiring 
and he picked up new courage and 
strength. 

It was not New York, however; but a lit- 
tle country village, with grassy streets and 
quiet trees and only now and then a human 
being visible. Muggie slackened his pace 
and logked into the windows of the shops 
as he sauntered along. One was a baker’s 
shop, evidently, though not very inviting. 
He entered, and, studying the stale contents 
of the show-case, decided, after some men- 
tal debate, upon some seed cookies, which 
were a penny apiece. He took six, which 
left him three cents. These he ate with a 
ravenous relish, standing outside the shop 
and wishing there was a place to sit down. 
He was tired of carrying his roundabout, 
and, though ‘almost roasted,” put it on 
again. It was very still there, with the 
noon sun pouring down upon everything 
and a shimmer of heat quivering in the air. 
Nobody heeded him, for there seemed to 
be nobody to heed. Only now and then did 
anybody pass. First a little girl went by, in 
asunbonnet, carrying a pail; then a slouch- 
ing man, with hands in his pockets, crept 
along in the shade from a low shop, evi- 
dently going home to dinner; then a boy 
skipped past, with bare, dirty feet, and 
Muggie was inclined to hail him; but did 
not; on account of the feet. In fact, it was 
dispiriting. It was not in the least adven- 
turous nor exciting, and he was by this time 
pretty tired. At last, when another boy, 
no less dirty than the first, went past, he 
hailed him: ‘‘Say, what place is this?” 
** Howard's Corners,” was the reply. ‘“How 
far is it from G 2?” “ Five miles and 
a half.” 





Now, at last, he had the satisfaction of 


knowing where he was. The monotonous 
country road, or any other lonely place, 
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seemed. better to him than this little 
sleepy town, and in his dissatisfaction a 
new idea struck him, It was one that 
would have occurred at the outset, if his 
anger had not clouded every thought but 
the one of getting away from home. He 
ought to have started directly for the river. 
That would have taken him to some big 
city more certainly than any other way. 


But the getting to the river involved going 


back to G——, and starting over again. We 
will not say that homesickness had anything 
todo with this late bit of wisdom; but it 
may have lain at the root of it and helped 
to start its growth. At any rate, he did not 
receive the thought with any great reluc- 
tance; but by rapid degrees of logic he ap- 
proved of it, and in less than half an hour 
he acted upon it, and started under the mid- 
day sun over the long and lonesome road. 
His feet felt sore, and disappointment made 
him. very conscious of the fact. He was 
tired, too, and missed his good dinner; and 
he wondered what Tommy was doing. On 
and on he went, calculating from point to 
point how many steps it would take to 
reach a certain rock or tree, thus beguiling 
the heavy journey. 

At last he felt that he must rest. Near at 
hand a brook gurgled along through a 


‘meadow which had been newly mown; and 


he climbed the fence, drank a full draught, 
wet his head—which was already dripping 
—and then lay down on a heap of the 
scented hay. 

The shadow of a tree kept off the direct 
rays of the sun, and the delightful sense of 
repose lulled him into drowsiness. Then 
he fell asleep—poor, weary little wrong- 
doer! How long he lay he could not tell; 
but he was wakened by the heat of the 
descending sun full upon his face. The 
shadow of the tree had moved to the east. 
ward, leaving him in the full glare. He 
sprang up, bewildered and at a loss to know 
where he was. In one sense he was rested; 
but the rest only served to let him know 
how tired he really was. He soon remem- 
bered all the day’s adventures, and, since 
he was entirely over his anger now and 
over his excitement, his heart dropped 
heavily. He thought of home and of Tom- 
my, and, realizing that he had run away for 
good, a sob rose in his throat and a tear or 
two stole over his hot cheeks. 

But Muggie had not a grain of cowardice 
in him. Hedid not do hasty things, and 
then grow frightened when the results were 
unpleasant. Whatever came, whether 
through the fault of others or through his 
own folly, he stood up like aman and bore 
his part. Still, underneath that round- 
about there was a very tender little heart, 
not at all callous or indifferent. So, not in 
the least ashamed, he brushed his eyes 
hastily with his sleeve and, climbing over 
again into the road, trudged on. 

Very glad, indeed, was he when he came 
in sight of G , and knew that he was 
near home again. He had not planned in 
advance what he should do; but what he 
did do was to find the shortest way home 
with all the speed possible. Only when he 
came in sight of the house did his courage 
fail him, and a sense of shame came over 
him and he was in doubt what to do next. 
It was sunset, and the sprinkled street was 
cool and the children’s voices sounded 
happy at their evening play. People sat 
on their piazzas and porches, to enjoy the 
freshened air; and Muggie could hardly 
bear the trial of facing them all, after what 
he had done. So he ran down the alley 
and slipped through the fence and into the 
woodhouse door. This was the crisis. 
How could he eyer meet his father and 
mother, and what would Tommy say, if he 
knew he was there? 

He resolved to hide, and so he clambered 
onto a pile of. wood and perched there like 
a kitten in the dark. Soon he beard his 
mother’s voice. She had come out to pour 
some water over her aster bed. The voice 
sounded very sad; but still Muggie was 
very glad tohear it. Hesaid, softly: ‘‘Ma!” 
And then, a little louder: ‘‘ Ma /” 

‘‘Muggie! where are you?” she cried, 
dropping her watering-pot. 

“‘ Here, Ma,” said the little culprit, meek- 





ly. ‘‘T’vegot back.” And down hescram-. 


bled and ran out to meet her, 

‘Oh! my little boy!” she said. ‘‘How 
much trouble you’ have made.us!” 

He put his arms tenderly around her 





‘spect by the perc 


neck, no doubt loving her just as much as 
if he had not made her unhappy all day. 

‘*Poor, little, headstrong boy,” she said, 
kneeling so as to look into her precious 
truant’s face. ‘‘ Where have you been?” 

Then Muggie began to sob and laid his 
tired head on her shoulder; and, though he 
said nothing, she knew he repented his 
naughty day’s work. She led him in, and, 
calling Tommy, said: ‘‘ Tommy, run and 
find your father, and tell him Muggie is 
here.” And then sat him down and began 
taking off the dusty shoes, while Bridget, 
full of ‘‘ahs!” and ‘‘ohs!” in all keys from 
joy to reproach, got him some bread and 
milk. 

** Hello, Muggie!” said Tom, with hands 
in his pockets and scanning Muggie as if 
he were a curiosity. ‘‘Where’ve you 
been?” 

The desire to seem a hero to Tom checked 
Muggie’s tears, and he put on a very con- 
sequential air, as he answered: 

** Way over to Howard’s Corners!” 

The mother could not repress a smile at 
Muggie’s fickle penitence. 

‘<The police are after you,” said Tom. 
And, indeed, they were, for the child’s pro- 
longed absence had given them all a terri- 
ble fright. 

When Muggie’s mother, after bathing 
him and getting him clean and sweet for 
bed, knelt by him for his prayer, she said: 
‘*T hope my little boy will remember, when 
he gets angry again, how much grief it 
causes everybody. Will he try?” 

He gave her an extra hug, and said very 
heartily that he would. And no doubt he 
did try; but, of course, could not always 
succeed. To have grieved his mother was 
worse than to have been punished, and he 
never forgot how grieved she was that 
night. 
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WHY THE DOG'S NOSE IS ALWAYS 
COLD. 


**Wuat makes the dog’s nose always cold ?”” 
T’ll try and tell you, curls of gold, 

If you will good and quiet be, 

And come and stand by Mamma’s knee. 
Well, years, and years, and years ago— 
How many I don’t really know— 

There came arain on sea and shore. 

Its like was never seen before 

Or since. It fell unceasing down, 

Till all the world began to drown. 

But just before it ’gan to pour 

An old, old man—his name was Noah— 
Built him an ark, that he might save 
His family from a watery grave. 

And in it also be designed 

To shelter two of every kind 

Of beast. Well, dear, when it was done, 
And heavy clouds obscured the sun, 
The Noah folks to it quickly ran, 

And then the animals began 

To gravely march along in pairs— 

The leopards, tigers, wolves, and bears, 
The deer, the bippopotamuses, 

The rabbits, squirreis, elks, walruses, 
The camels, goats, cats, and donkeys, 
The tall giraffes, the beavers, monkeys, 
The rats, the big rhinoceroses, 

The dromedaries and the horses, 

‘The sheep and mice, the kangaroos, 
Hyenas, elephants, koodoos, 

And hundreds more—’twould take all day, 
My dear, so many names to say— 

And at the very, very end 

Of the procession, by his friend 

And master, faithful dog was seen. 
The livelong time he’d helping been 
To drive the crowd of creatures in ; 
And now, with loud, exultant bark, 

He gayly sprang aboard the ark. 

Alas ! so crowded was the space, 

He could not in it find a place ; 

So, patiently he turned about— 

Stood half way in and half way out. 
And those extremely heavy showers 
Descended through nine hundred hours 
And more; and, darling, at their close, 
Half frozen was his honest nose, 

And never could it lose again 

The dampness of that dreadful rain. 
And that is what, my curls of gold, 
Makes all the doggies’ noses cold! 
—MAnDGE ELLI07T, in ‘* Baldwin’s Monthly.” 
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INDISCRIMINATE CHARITY. 


Ir is evident from letters that have been 
written to the newspapers during this win- 
ter that there are those who sincerely think 
that careful inquiry regarding poverty, and 
regulations of relief based upon it, must 
somehow deaden human sympathy and 
deepen the suffering of the poor. This is 
so ingeniously incorrect a theory that it 
would be exceedingly amusing if it were 
not so sincere and even general. The very 
first thing that careful investigation ac- 
eomplishes is to acquaint the comfortable 
class with the real condition of the suffer- 
ing, and to show the latter that they are not 
forsaken or turned off with uninquiring 
alms. They are conscious of an intelli- 
gent sympathy, with which falsehood will 
be of no avail. They are taught self-re- 
on that they are.not 
forsaken, apd. self-respect is the main- 
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spring of successful exertion. When the 
street-beggar understands that his tale will 
be tested, that if.he needs succor he will 
surely receive it, and thatif his plea is but 
asking fora dram he will not receive, the 
number of street-beggars will sensibly de- 
crease. And the sturdy tramp and pro- 
fessional pauper, when they know that 
they must go to the workhouse or starve, 
will often conclude that even work is bet- 
ter than the poor-house; and they, too, will 
cease to be a nuisance and a terror. 

Nor need it be feared, on the otber hand, 
that, ifirresponsible street-giving is stopped, 
nobody will investigate the actual situation 
of the poor. What is asked of the street- 
giver is, not that he close his pocket and his 
hand and his heart and his soul ; but that, 
if he will not take the trouble to inquire 
before giving, he will give his alms to some- 
body who will take that trouble—that his 
alms may be true charity, and relieve suf- 
fering, instead of relieving nothing what- 
ever, but fostering vice and crime. The 
street-giver must first of all clear his mind 
of cant. He must cease to be a Pharisee. 
He must see that he is not a good Christian, 
exercising the heavenly gift of charity; but 
an indolent and reckless citizen, who is pro- 
moting poverty and multiplying the public 
burdens of the honest poor. He is that 
lazy, absurd boy who wishes to eat his cake 
and have it. He would satisfy his soul that 
he is good because he gives, without seeing 
that to give ignorantly is, socially, to be 
bad. Nobody is exhorted to surrender in- 
quiry to others. Every one may inquire 
for himself. If a beggar stops you 
and asks for a penny in the name of 
God, and says that his family is starving, 
goand see if itisso. If you have not the 
time or—O sophistical Sybarite—inclina- 
tion, send him to those who, as you know, 
will inquire. Will his family starve in the 
meantime? That is something you do not 
believe yourself. Do you fear that the vis- 
itor will not go? Then go yourself. Do 
your engagements prevent? Then you 
know that it is a thousand to one the story 
is but a plea for whisky. Will you take the 
chance? Then you become an immediate 
accomplice in the vast multiplication of 
hereditary pauperism and crime. The pre- 
tense of your giving is Christian charity 
and humanity. The real cause is indolent 
self-indulgence and saving yourself trouble. 
—Harper’s Magazine. 





THE PAPAL TIARA. 


THE triple crown or Papal tiara is, like 
the crowns of sovereigns, sumptuously 
adorned with precious stones, the most 
prominent of which is a splendid diamond. 
Rich as it is, however, it is far from equal- 
ing those, about ten in number, which 
were possessed by the Vatican. The num- 
bers of these tiaras had been going on in- 
creasing since Pope Boniface VIIT, and 
each surpassed its predecessor in value. 
Financial difficulties more than once forced 
the popes to sell the jewels set in these 
crowns, in order to pay their debts. Atthe 
accession of Pope Pius VII there was only 
one left. The only Papal tiara at the Vati- 
can was a pasteboard one, with imitation 
jewels. After the Concordat, about 1801, 
Napoleon I made Pius VII a present of a 
new tiara. It is the same that is now used 
and was valued at 220,000 francs. Its 
cupola consists of eight rubies, twenty-four 
pearls, and one emerald. The cross is 
composed of twelve brilliants. The tails 
are studded with rubies and pearls. Two 
gold cords serve to fix the tiara on the head 
of the Pope—who, by the way, scarcely 
ever wears it. This tiara was carefully 
concealed in 1848, and only taken out of 
its hiding-place after the French troops 
had entered Rome. The principal diamond 
of the Papal tiara has a history attached to 
it, which begins with the Duke of Burzgun- 
dy. This prince had a passion for jewelry 
and there was not a wealthier man than he 
in the fifteenth century. Whenever he 
was engaged in a campaign, his gold and 
silver vessels, his diamonds and jewels, 
invariably accompanied him. Now, having 
been beaten by the Swiss at Grandson, he 
fled, leaving his treasure on the field of 
battle, and among them three beautiful 
diamonds. The first was discovered by a 
soldier, under a cart. It was the largest 
and most valuable, having been sold to the 
Duke of Burgundy by the Great Mogul. 
The lucky finder, not having the slightest 
idea of the value of the stone, flung it into 
a field; but, repenting of his act, picked it 
up again and sold it for a crown (éc7) toa 
priest, who resold it for three to a Bernese 
citizen. The latter, who was better in- 
formed, disposed of it for 5,000 ducats. It 
passed through other hands for 7,000, and 
was purchased for 14,000 by the Duke 
of Milan, Ludovico il Moro, who sold it. to 
Pope Julius II for 20,000 ducats. The 
second diamond is the well-known Sancy, 
and the third adorns the crown of Austria. 
and is valued at 3,000,000 francs.—W. Y. 
Tablet. 








BEAUTIFYING TOWNS. 


In former days it was considered that 





/ the approaches leading into a town should 


be orderly, stately. and attractive, and such 
as should generally give some idea of the 
plan of the place. But nowadays people 
usually enter a town by rail at the back 
door, and see but little of it, and that the 
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very worst. Still, in an esthetic aspect, 
the matter of approach is very important 
to a town. It should be large, free, and 
open, giving a glimpse of the taste of the 
towa and of its order and thrift—an approach 
which should fix itself in the minds of all 
who go and show inviting welcome to all 
who come. Among the New England cities 
the best examples of this are afforded by 
Worcester and Providence, and especially 
Hartford, where there is not only an open 
space, but where one is confronted by a 
charming little park, which occupies ground 
only a few years ago either lying waste or 
subject to sordid uses. 

Parks are absolutely necessary, and an 
instance is not known where the land has 
been given back to commercial purposes. 
Besides their other advantages, they have 
a decided tendency, as is illustrated in vari- 
ous monarchical governments, to refine the 
turbulence of the masses. Parks should be 
large and fine, without deep cuts, without 
any labored disturbance of natural contour. 
The sweetest and loveliest phases of Nature’s 
handiwork should be brought out. For a 
cemetery the laughing landscape or wide 
view are not so fitting as some sheltered 
valley, watered not by a frolicsome foun- 
tain, but by a little cascade, with its quiet 
splash. Finally, in the arrangement of pri- 
vate grounds too much should not be un- 
dertaken. Grace can be given even to a 
door-yard. Too great artificialness and 
regularity and rigidness are not to be in- 
dulged in, at the expense of grace and beauty 
and of the naturalness of Nature. If we 
love tufts, then we should cultivate. If we 
have a passion for shrubbery, we should 
give our time and attention to that. We 
should plant what we love best and treat 
it lovingly.—DonaLp G. MITCHELL, before 
the Yale Art School. 





A CAT HOSPITAL. 


On Division Street, about midway be 
tween Essex and Norfolk Streets, in this 
city, stands a three-story, dilapidated 
wooden building, that evidently dates back 
to the Dutch period of the city. The out- 
side appearance of the house is far more 
inviting than the inside, with its ricket, 
stairs, bare floors and walls, and dirty cei 
ings. This house is occupied as a tenement 
house. On the ground floor lives a German 
Jew, who makes a living by selling cheap 
cigars. The first floor is occupied by an 
Irish family. A German has the rooms on 
the second floor. The third floor is given 
up to Mrs. Rosalia Goodman, better known 
by the children in that vicinity as ‘‘ Catty 
Goodman,” because she devotes much of 
her time to the comfort and relief of per- 
secuted and neglected cats. 

Here a Tridune reporter found Mrs. 
Goodman, adminstering to the wants of 
some fifty cats, of all sizes, ages, and con- 
ditions. She occupied two rooms, one on 
each side of the house. The front room is 
used for eating, cooking, and sleeping pur- 
poses; while the back room is used for 
washing and as a playhouse for the feline 
patients. Mrs. Goodman is a widow and, 
with the exception of her cats, lives alone, 
When the reporter called, she held in one 
hand a puny kitten, with a large bandage 
over its left eye, while with the other hand 
she was engaged in stirring some compound 
in a pot onthe stove. Lying in the closets, 
on the tables, and under the stove were 
cats of all descriptions. Some had broken 
limbs and missing eyes, the result probably 
of prowling around at night. Others looked 
as if they had been clipped, being without 
their fur. Mrs. Goodman receives no pay 
for her attention to the cats, only the satis- 
faction which it gives her to attend to the 
maimed, neglected animals. Her idiosyn- 
crasy is so well known in the neighbor- 
hood that whenever a cat is found that is in 
want of food or is in any way injured the 
unfortunate sufferer is without delay placed 
in her charge.— New York Tribune. 
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GOLD FROM THE ROOF OF THE 
MINT. 


THE dust which has been allowed to ac- 
cumulate upon the roof of the Philadelphia 
Mint during the past twenty-five years was 
collected recently, by order of Gov. Pol- 
lock, for the purpose of ascertaining what 
proportion of metal it contained. The roof 
is of asphalt; and, as it softens, the dust 
sticks to it tenaciously. Some amount of 
difficulty was, consequently, experienced 
in removing it; but finally a quantity 
amountiag to 1,732 pounds in weight was 
removed. This has just been submitted to 
the usual assaying process, and the result 
shows that 42 ounces of standard gold and 
964 ounces of standard silver—a total val- 
uation of about $850—had been conveyed 
in the upward flight of the smoke of the 
chimney to the place where it became 
located for a season. A similar experiment 
was tried a quarter of a century ago, and 
out of 3.80 ounces of dust an ounce of gold 
was extracted, which is now exhibited asa 
curiosity in the office of the assayer. The 
floors of the Mint are swept every week and 
the accumulation preserved, and once a 
year the woodwork of the refining-room 
and the gloves of the employés are burned 
and the precious dust obtained from them, 
while the residue is sold to sweep-smelters. 

-Philadelphia Bulletin. 





A GHASTLY GRAVESTONE.—M. Bartholdi, 
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the sculptor of the colossal ‘‘ Liberty,” is, 
according to an article by Charles de Kay, 
in Scribner for June, the author of a design 
for a gravestone of singular vigor and bold- 
ness, which commemorates the men fallen 
in French ranks during the late Franco- 
German war. What the feeling in Colmar 
at annexation to Germany must be can per- 
haps be learned from a brief mention of the 
design. The headstone is severely plain, 
but massive; and upon it one reads these 
words only: ‘‘ Mortes en Combattant, 14 
Septembre, 1870.” The grave is covered by 
two great slabs of stone; but one of these 
has been pushed up from below by an arm. 
This arm reaches out from the dark open- 
ing of the grave and gropes on the surface 
of the other slab for a sword which lies 
near. The arm and sword are of bronze. The 
idea of this tomb reminds one of the Gothic 
ghastliness that pleased Albrecht Diirer and 
the engravers of his day; but the monument 
is also one of those trumpet-calls, silent but 
never-ceasing, which keep alive hatred and 
finally summon a conquered nation to terri- 
ble acts of retaliation. 
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be Farnished Free of Charge on 
Application to 


BUFFALO SCALE (0, 


BUFFALO, N. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BUFFALO 
STANDARD SCALES, 


Any one Interested in Scales or Desir- 
ing to Purchase should Address 
BUFFALO SCALE CO., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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THE HUMAN CHEST. 


The very best standard work on all HEART AND 
LUNG DISEASES, BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, 
and DIPHTHERIA is DR. SAMUEL SHELDON 
FITCH’S LATEST BOOK, CALLED THE FAMILY 
PHYSICIAN, 132 pages, handsomely bound, with a 
portrait of the author. 

Sent free by mail on receipt of 35 cents. © 

Address 


DRS. S. S. FITCH & SON, 


49 East 29th St.. New York City. 
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PERFORATED 
SEATS and CHAIRS 
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CENTENNIAL 

TEXPOSITION, 

AS AT ALL FAIRS WHERE THEY HAVE EX- 
HIBIT ED 


Special attention is catled to our goods for 
Presents. Our Children’s Chairs and Toy Chairs are 
unequaled for beauty, cheapness, and serviceable- 
ness. Parties out of town can order from our illus- 
trated catalogue. Sent free. 


CARDNER & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES, 
376 PEARL STREET, 
Retail Store 817 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


“Universally Approved.” 


THE “ NEW SANITARY” 
PORTABLE WASHSTAND 
prevents absolutely SEWER 
=  gasesin bedrooms. Saves 
CARPETS from ruin. No 
pitchers or washbowls 
i needed. Nothing to 
break, no slopping of wa- 
ter, but an instant supply 
whenever wanted. ro) 
plumbing of pipes. Ap- 

lied anywhere. Send for 

ircular. Manufactured 
and sold only by the 


N.Y. PORTABLE WASHSTAND CO., 


706 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 




















“FAMILY FAVORITE” 


IMPROVED 
NEW MODEL 


MACHINE. 


Light Running, Noiseless, No Gears, No 
Cams, NoSprings, New and Elegant Styles of 
Wood Work. 

By the expiration of patents, under which we have 


been ying royalties, we are enabled to sell our 
Machines at 


Greatly Reduced Prices 


and as low as those of any other first-class Machine. 
Send for Circulars and Price-list to any of the 


Weed Sewing Machine Companies, 
Branch Offices, or Agencies. 
HARTFORD, July, 1877. 
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e Dgsugar-costed, they are easy to take, and, being 
purely vegetable, they are entirely harmless. 

PREPARED BY 
Dr.J.C.AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS IN 
MEDICINE. 
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Susurance, 


The Insurance Editor will give to the subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT information as to the legal value of 
their policies, according to the New York Standard, 
and will answer confidentially, by mail, any inquiries 
as to the standing of compant Great care must be 
taken to give a complete description of the policy: 
(1) as to age of insurer at issue of policy, (2)num- 
ber of premiums paid, (3) amount of policy, (4) 
amount of premium, and (5) kind of policy. Inclos, 
stamped and addressed envelope. 











LIFE INSURANCE DIVIDENDS. 


WE present this week another table which 
we consider of great value in forming an 
opinion of a life insurance company. In 
the first column opposite the name of each 
company will be found the total premiums 
received for the past ten years, in the next 
column the total dividends paid to policy- 
holders, and in the last the per cent. of 
dividends to premiums. If the companies 
all charged precisely the same premiums 
and they all had precisely the same kind of 
policies, then the table would be a perfect 
index of the good or poor management in 
eachcompany. Weknow that the premium 
is the same or about the same in all the 
companies which charge a mutual rate. 
We believe companies of that description 
to be the best, and have omitted the others 
from the table; so we believe that the aver- 
age business in the different companies is 
about the same. There are, to be sure, 
some five kinds of life policies issued and 
ten kinds of endowments; but the business 
is done by the same class of men as agents 
and among the same class of men as in- 
surers. It is easily presumable that it will 
average about the same in kind. It will be 
seen that the table is a fair comparison as 
to the amount of premiums returned to 
policyholders in dividends in the various 
companies. 





| Business of past 10 Years. 





Name of Company. | 
|_ Total | _ Total | Per 
\Premiwms. | Dividends. | Cent. 


eee? pated 
$6,189,683 | 13.28 
165.950 | 4:90 






























— | 
SUD 200 - ++ - cece 
Atlantic Mutual......... | 384,328 | 
p en 4,524,057 699,341 | 15.46 
Brooklyn. .,... .....++. | 5,528,382 | 511,222 | 9.26 
Charter Oak..... eevee | 81,742,947 6,494,593 | 20 46 
Conn. General... | _ 2,000,926 121.800 | 6.09 
Conn. Mutual 70,056,280 | 24.526,887 | 35.01 
Equitable | 60,329,869 | 12,608,199 20,90 
II oy onnngddudgece | 13,061,378 | 1,356,472 | 10.38 
ees "| “9'752"464 2720 | 9:26 
Hartford... «| 1,204,685 37,814 | 2.92 
fomceopathic.... ma 1,331,484 56,252 4.22 
Ween 9 ic. .i3-< | 8,106,746 | 1,785,024 | 21.42 
John Hancock. 5,776,916 | 601.743 | 10.42 
Knick arbocker 25,441,024 | 3,068,101 | 12.06 
Manhattan | 14,671,227 | 2,981,425 | 20.32 
3 10,661, 1,681,573 | 15.77 
baeae 5,107,790 | 487.435 | 954 
217,82 39 543,984 | 31.33 
17,983,982 | 35 98 
34,857 380.474 | 17.82 
| 10,534,064 | 20.24 
5,280,364 | 22.09 
4,431,585 | 17.42 
2,473,756 | 30,76 
5,654,949 | 26.37 
556.162 | 13.88 
Mea aake cago 551,736 | 26.71 
) 2 200 243 | 8.43 
Union Matual... 3,006,426 | 19.20 
United States... 8,310,048 1,344,460 | 16.18 
Washington..... 8,727,274 } 1.453.557 | 16.66 








Totals........+++++++.. ($683,682,254 |$157,701,934 |*16.97 
*Average of ratios. 











Dividends in life insurance are merely 
overpayment of premiums. The term 
‘‘dividend” is incorrect and misleading. It 
is merely the return of money that has 
been overpaid. The rates of premiums in 
the leading companies are based upon 
(1) the American experience table of mor- 
tality and (2) upon the supposition that 
four per cent. interest will be realized upon 
the investment of the funds of the com- 
pany. The rate being determined from 
these two principles, it is then loaded toa 
certain extent for the expenses of the 
company. These three elements which 
enter into the premium are all determined 
in the first place with reference to entire 
safety. If in practice a company makes a 
higher rate of interest than four per cent., 
and has less in losses than would be ex- 
pected from the mortality table used, and 
if the expenses are less than the loading, 
then the company has gained on three 
points, and the total of these gains should 
be returned to the policyholder, and is 
called dividends. It will thus be seen that 
the amount of these returns is a perfectly 
good index of the management of any 
company. 

The object to be attained in every life 
insurance company should always. be that 
of safety. When a company has sufficient 
assets to meet all of i's liabilities, and a 
fair surplus in addition, to cover all possible 
contingencies, thén the company“ is~ best 
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can be no test applied to a life insurance | of 19.91 per cent. of its income since the $10 000 INSURANCE FOR $60 ASIN A Q 
company which will more fully show the | time it commenced business. This is, be- ’ ’ 
result of its management than the test of | yond any question, the cause of the com- tering : 
its returns to the insured in dividends. The | pany’s failure, or the main cause. The Commercial League Department ” 
amount which is returned is entirely volun- | company had, to be sure, made some poor OF THE Life Insurance Company ge 
tary with any company. If the amount is | investments. This is shown very plainly P R OT E CT : Oo N J ese 
large, it certainly shows good management; | in the averageinterest receipts. The assets HARTFORD. CONN = 
if it is small, it shows just as certainly that | of the company have averaged $935,851, . 4 a 
the management has not been so good and j and it has received a total interest of $485,- Life Insurance Company, =o é 
that the investment might have been better | 742. This is an average rate of 5.19 per OF CHICAGO Assets, Jan. 1st, 1877, - $23,357,648 95 | 
made. Wedo not publish this.table as a | cent. We do not find that the losses of the : re IS 


reflection upon the management of any 
company. It is simply what is found in the 
reports of the various companies to the 
New York Insurance Department, from the 
sworn statements of the companies. It 
thus becomes information that belongs to 
the public. 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


THERE was a law passed at the last ses- 
sion of the New York legislature requiring 
fire insurance companies to advertise only 
such assets as were available for the pay- 
ment of losses. It isa very just law and 
we are glad the fire insurance companies 
cannot sail under false colors. It is nota 
matter of such a very great deal of impor- 
tance, however, because a fire insurance 
contract usually lasts but one year. The 
contract may be renewed from year to year, 
of course; but the worth of the money is 
obtained in one year’s time. It is easily to 
be presumed that the condition of the com- 
pany is known at the beginning of the year. 
So, if a fire insurance company fails, it 
results in the loss to an insurer of only a 
portion of a year’s premium. The case is 
very different in life insurance. A man’s 
interest in a life insurance policy increases 
from year to year, until the amount becomes 


company have been more than would be 
expected, and, hence, we must attribute 
their lack of success to high expenses and 
poor investments. Let insurers learn the 
lesson. The facts on these two points in 
regard to other companies are easily ob- 
tained. They are worth more than any 
man’s advice as to the standing of a com- 
pany. It is every man’s duty to study a 
life company, before he invests in it, as 
closely as he would a manufacturing com- 
pany in which he invests. 








INSURANCE. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


THOMAS W. RUSSELL, President. 
FRED. V. HUDSON, Secretary. 


MELANCTHON STORRS, M. D., Medical 
Adviser. 


STATE OF CONNECTICUT. 


OFFICE OF INSURANCE COMMISSIONER, 








Insurance at actual cost, and no reserve deposits 
required, to endanger or diminish the amount paid 
for. Send fora Circular. 





THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE Co., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
INCORPORATED IN /851. 


Assets, Dec. 31st, 1879 ey neeen $6,421,777 04 

Surplas, Dec, 31st, 1876...... 625,054 31 
Surplus, by New on Stand- 

ard, abou 1,045,000 00 
No. of. Policies in’ force ‘De- 
cember 31st, 1876 4,458 

Amount Insured Ry . 33,803,463 00 

-W.B BOND, P. President. 
AVERY A SMITH Secretary. 
OSCAR B/ IRELAND, Actuary. 


T. O. ENDERS, President. 
J.L. ENGLISH, Sec’y. H. W.ST. JOHN, Actuary. 
G. W. RUSSELL, M. D., Consulting Physician. 
J. C. WEBSTER, Superintendent of Agencies. 





The affairs of the ZTNA are conducted with econ- 
omy. It pays its losses promptly, gives absolute se- 
curity, and deals fairly with its policyholders. It 
issues policies on all plans in general use at unusual- 
ly low cash rates, with annual cash dividends. It 
also issues RENEWABLE TERM POLICIES on a plan 
originally introduced by this company, which fur- 
nishes insurance at the smallest possible outlay of 
money. 

All policies non-forfeiting by their terms. 





Desirable Agencies Can be obtained by applying to 
the Company’s General Agents, or to the Home 
Office. 























UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE (0., 


JOHN E. DeWITT, President. 


eee Assets, $8,129,925,08, 2 saeseke. 


oP ne ono OFFICE, 





All Policies issued after April Ist, 1877, which shall have been in force 
three full years, will be entitled to all the benefits arising under the ‘*Maine 
Non-torfeiture Law’; or, if surrendered within ninety days after lapse, paid- 
up policies will be issued instead, if parties prefer. 












































2 HARTFORD, March 224, 1877. PRACTICAL RESULTS OF THE MAINE NON-FORFEITURE LAW, PASSED FEB. 7th 1877, Woe 
ae eee rite cee arn | Neuron rt Ay GONCRiN! co muvertorane | SHREE OF Moke FELL Atta PRMNICUS UAT Ste RAN DETERGENT 
i im- e undersigned, Insurance Commissioner for the yi SH 
ber of years to run. It is of the utmost im state of Connecticut, has thoroughly sexamined the saan 
i assets of the D - ' onal | 
portance, then, that the life company be SURANCE COMPANY, of this city, during the pres- Prentome Paid before Time paaer |Amount Due if Death occurs on Last Day of Exten- 
known to be safe at the start. The super- gre month and found them to amount to the sum of Lapse. | the Law. | sion 
intendent of insurance for the State of New oe liabilities of the Company, , ouenputing § the re- | | |Premiums and Inter- 
ri a ss serve at four per cent., amoun leav- Age Amount | est to be Deducted. Insurance 
York has recently issued an order requiring | ing a surplus of assets ‘ver Habilitics of $231, ky 59. Amount fie n_|Years.| Days. a ° Due over the 
3 : ‘omputing the reserve upon the New York stand- wi stopped. Death. Policy No. | Amount. Heirs. | Premiums. 
the fire companies to comply with the law | ara of four and a half per cent., the surplus of assets “h. ‘eI i= eT z as rr y= oe 7. Is 
i . . ° over liabilities is $303, x B 7 1 559 1 
in regard to the publication of their assets. The assets of the Company, as herein stated, will 4 7 | 3 | 8 170 37 10,000 4 1,041 18 Tose a oe) 82 
f f stand any test of soundness that can be appl ied to 5 i; is 35 4 133 39 10,000 5 1,339 18 8,660 8 7,525 82 
Is there not some power of reason or 0 the investments of trust funds, and the perfect § 1,362 6 6 99 4l 30,000 6 1,655 0 S344 95 6,982 9 VW 
. : : order and strict regard to economy which govern , 7 7 3 0, 7 +99 i 6,420 95 
duty that will now compel him to turn his | every department of of the business of the Company 8 | L8G | 8 id B3 45 10,000 | 8 | 2,340 74 7,659 28 5,843 26 a 
: : : : are Rs y ofa 4 he 7 A f 1922 § 479 95 
attention to the life insurance companies? JOHN W. ST DMAN, Insurance Commissioner. 10 | 2,270 | 40 8 235 49 0.000 | 9 | 2843 24 7156 76 4,886 76 
Ought he not to see that they do not sail a : Ln 10,000 | _30 | 8 


under a false publication of their condition? 
He has published the facts in regard to 
some six of them, and seems to have gone 
off onto the subject of fire insurance 
again, as he went up to Canada, with the 


SPRINGFIELD 


INSURANCE “COMPANY: 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, 
heron issued on Fire Risks pal. 
Sta ents ponuary Ist, 1°77. 
Cash Capitel “al 


























DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. 
DAVID L. GALLUP, Sec’y and Act’y. 


J. P. CARPENTER, Ass’t Sec’y. 
A. HUNTINGTON, Medical Director. 



























ap $750,000 00 i 
examination of the Universal in his pocket. wy ee 513: 535 49 NICHOLAS DE GROOT, Cashier. Mm 
i j j i. e UP PIB .0 cccccscccccccsecvccce ove 7 y m P 
hesinoattre rt see cee price 24 Se Total Assete.. $1 51,515,672 21 672 21 Active Agents Wanted. Apply to Directors’ Office or to any Agency of the Co 
tract of thirty years against the fire insurance ee a a sui Petes ’ Pi 
contract of one aye and tell - minh “ “wmere ot ete tae m rive 1 Gur. Trongurer. Pi 
life companies? We are per ectly willing BN DEF ARTMEAT. CHICAGO a f 
to leave the matter to him or to any honest 
man as to whether it is his duty. Is it THE N 
your duty or not, Mr. Smyth, to tell the INSURANGE COMPANY OF NEW YORK é 
hundreds of thousands of people who have MUTU Al BENEFIT » 
these long-time contracts whether the com- rave ~—— 0 185 ssa inagrae Li 
panies @re safe or not? You announced FORTY-EIGHTH SEMI-A NUAL ~ wee. ae jm ene ition of the Company on the first day of : 
that you were going to make an examina- LIFE INSURANCE CO., CASH CAPITAL, - - = =' = = = = = = = §8,000,000 00 ) 
tion of all the companies. You did not say Reserve for Re-Insurance = = = = = = = = = 1,834,003 10 U 
P 1 
that you were going to take six years to NEWARK, N.J. Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends - <= = = 267,780 92 k 
make them in. Are you? If so, you are Net ata padsiky : seranape ze R 
° ~~ = = _ = =. = = = 7 Pp 
sanply G man out of place. Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. | . SUMMARY OF ASSETS, ‘ a ni & 
—It seems that the Atlantic Mutual Life Bonds and Me dG igages, being ; u : : Aas 5 
Insurance Company is to go into the hands ASSETS, JAN. 1st, 1877 Bank Stocks. cae * < Ea 
of areceiver. The company is some $50,000 Eee one, able on a ‘aa t value of Securities $57,117.25). 427,931 3 ce 
short, and, as its directors do not see fit to $32,260,324.75. ante inane? july. 1807. Shoes ° 
put up the amount, there is no alternative A Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at this Office.......c...scccscssssccccccseeeees S928 38 
but the appointment of a receiver. We | LEWIS C, GROVER, President. Ban LA eSeafin il seers oc scone ap ll . 
have no doubt but that the management of JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres LIABILITIES. 
the company has been strictly honest. The snag : ; | BeeRa tee Lasecs outstanding on ist JULY, WTI vee-ostenenes seennctssvessttengetteron seeaneaenes & :,; $965,149 92 b 
; me EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. POPPA SSSTT PF ooeseet Hessen weet toneec eet ettaats PIP TISE TT EPET Iie Tei 
trouble is that they have not found the busi; ee P 
j i BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. TOUAl....0s-ceceserecececscesstecetesnscees -a4: --8267,780 92 U 
ness of life insurance profitable. The a ? : ” OHAS. JI. MARTIN, President. ba 
business of the company has been small, | B. J. MILLER, Actuary. J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. . 
and, in order to obtain it, high commissions 
have been paid. The stockholders are all 18th ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY |, 1877. : 
quite wealthy, and, as they seem to be un- American Insurance Company : 
willing to put any more money into the 2 2 
company, we have to conclude that they Organized A. D. 1859. CHICACO, ILL. 
A : The best Policies issued upon the Stock or Installment Plan. Insurance confined to Dwelling Houses, Private Barns, their Contents, 
are tired of the business. 9 Es Conley Farm Property, Churches and School Houses. No Policies written on property situated in Chicago or any large 
to pursue would be to have the company city. ~Number of Policies written from 1859 to 1877, 260,723 ; in force, 152,654. 2 
enjoined from doing new business and to Cash Capital, $200, 000, TotalCash Assets, - - - - = $882,027.92 y 
let the present officers wind up its affairs, Re-Insurance Reserve and all other liability, - : . . . + 450,385.27 ¢ 
We believe, however, that the law will not Cash Surplus as regards Policy Holders, : . . . - - $431,642.65 3 
allow this. It is said that the secretary of Deduct Capital, Ce ane emer sae ae 200,000.00 D 
the company, Mr. Walter Brown, will be Cash Surplus as regards Stockholders, - = a e2 . aay wee J 
madethe receiver. The appointment will be Installment Notes on hand Jan. sea 1877. @1,711.631.95. ses pa rom K 
a good one, for he is entirely familiar with DIRECTOR ee canai%s, tase ¢ 
i i . HN. : AS. L. OU 
the affairs of the company and is an hon: B.A. KNOWLTON, JR, Minow Fox, 1M. BAILEY, LOYAL L. MUNN. ¥ 
orable man. WM. H. OVINGTON, RB. B. CURRIER, NICHOLAS KRANSZ, 


EFFICERS. 
BON. B. W. MIBDASD, D, Vice Pre’. CHAS. L. CUBRIEB, Sec’y. 
B. B. CUBBIER, Gen’l Ag’t. 


—The.expense of management in the 
Atlantic Mutual Life has been an average 





8. 2. CULVER, Pres’t. M.A. EOYME, Treas. 
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QUINCY MUTUAL 
Fire Insurance Company. 


d, June 20th.. 

or ov er Ke-insurance, over.. $333 $8 8 
Ga = - Cash Fund the past year, 41,000 
Gain in 1 Cash Surplus | the past year, 


... 338,000 
“AND EVERY Loss PAID IN FULL. 
LOCAL AGENTS IN NEARLY EVERY TOWN. 


40 per —— Dividends now paid on every five 
ears’ expiring policy 


ISRAEL W. MUNROE, Pres. and Treas. 
CHAS. Ae HOWLAND, Sec. 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANGE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 





144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW’ YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President 


ASSETS OVER 


$82,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 





Vice-Presiden 
Isaac F. Luoyp, Secretary. 


W. H. C. Barrtert, Actuary 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, January 24th, 1877. 


The. Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1876. 

Premiums received On Marine Risks from 

ist January, 1876. to 3lst December, 1876. $4,929,197 66 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

SRMEREY, LNBs 6 conc actgegsossccespeus~cvecee 2,172,260 07 
Total amount of Marine Premiums... ... $7,101,457 73 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
pie. aee-upen Fire dis connected with 
3 


rine . 
Premiums marked off from lst — 
1876, to Bist December, 1876.....cee $5,061,095 12 
Losses paid during the same period...... $1,965,193 49 





Returns of Premiums and Expenses..,, 
Te Company has the following Assets, 
United States aud State of New York 


$1,088,410 85 


Stock, City, Bank, and other Stoeks ....$11,068,700 00 
Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,779,300 00 
Real Estate acd Bonds and Mortgages... 267,000 00 
oe and sundr iF and claims due 

ny, estima’ at.. + _ 402,350 19 

Premium n Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,812,504 38 
aecéawecee saewts aceececeseee oe 365,012 74 

riper Amount of Assets.,.........+08. $15,694,867 31 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1873 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of February next, from which date all in- 
terest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums the payment of interest and redemption will 
bein gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is declarea on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 31st December, 1876, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Third of April 
next. By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 





TRUSTEES. 

J. D. JONES, FRANCIS SKI 
CHARLES DENNIS, Witt v BARE 
W. H. H. MOOR A H LEMOYNE, 
LEWIS 5 CURTIS ROB’T B. MINTURN. 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES LO GEORGE W. LANE, 
OonbON Ww BURNHAM,J AMES G. Db Soni 
DANIEL 8 i PRED 'R ¢ HAUNGH a 

’ CHAS. D. LEV * 
JOSIAH 0. LO ADAM T. Rack eT” 
WILLIAM B. DODGE, HORACE GRaY, 
ROYAL PHEL UND W. CORLIES 


PS 
THOMAS F- YOUNGS, JOHN ELLIOTT 


ETT, MH, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB. PETER V. 3 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, ns King 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. . H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President 
A. A. RAVEN, 84 Vice-President, 





UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


7and 19 Warren oe New York. 
susan Sa, ea cca sevaces «+96, 491,685 


453 
Premiums much less 4 per ent in other “companies. 
WM. WALKER, President. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, Cor 
rren & Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS $4,827,176 52. 


The princi features of ‘of this Company are ABSO 
LUTE SECURITY, ECONOMICAL ‘ANAGEMENT 
and LIBERALITY TO THE INSUR 


All Forms of LAfe@nd Endowment Polictes Issued. 


=— BUELL, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, secret 
GEO. H. BURFORD Actuary 


CON TIN ENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, 

CONN. 

ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16. 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.16. 
Jas. 8S. Parsons, 
President. 

A. 8. Winchester, 
Vice-Pres’t. 
R. E. Beecher, 
Secretary. 


1825. 1877. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA | 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - -  - 1,655,717.20 


Wm. G. CROWELL, Sec. ~Joun DEVPREUX, Pres 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Ass’t Sec. 


THE NORTHEASTERN 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
OF BRATTLEBORO, VT- 
This New Ragland Association issues policies lim- 
ited to $1,000 and $2,000 | y. Itbasaregular charter, 

with a paid-u ital of ©100,000, and individual lia- 
bility 0 a ~ ane 5 lan is that of mutual 
contribution, in small a dvance payments, yd 
any laboring man or Be to carry $1,000 insur- 
ance. It has no object, under any circumstances, in 
‘ailing ; nothing to gain by lapses—its members pay- 
ng for their insurance as they go and keeping the 
“ reserves in their own pockets. 

This safe and reliable insurance is furnished at 
actual cost, which for the past first three years of its 
existence has been less than half that of “ old-plan, 
hi cng reserve ” Ln gy ong 

average annual cost thus far—excl 
email admission fee which is for life—for 31, foo, Bol. 
icies has been as follows: 

















FRE BEE Ui s carexxisesarienisavinen a 
Re os SO 40.27 "12 68 
“ 40 “ 50. 

7“ 50 “ 55... 
“ 55 BOs 





eG Oe cc cadens 40 
The’annual cost decreases with the increase of the 

membership. The age-limit now is 18 to 60 years. 
For further information and terms on applications 

made direct to the Home Office, address the secretary. 


-Gov. F. HOLBROOK Pres. 
a atin ae A'S. DALTON, Sec’y. 





BSTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


ASSCES, OVET.........000cceeeeeeeeeee+ 10,000,000. 
Surplus, nearly............0...000-. 2,000,000. 


The assets are good for their full face. No deduc- 
tion is necessary on account of depreciation from any 
cause. 


Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
C. Y WEMPLE, Vice-Pressdent 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 


8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE and H.B. STOKES, Ass’t Sec’s. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CoO., 


OFFICES 


100 and 102 Broadway, NW. Y., 
COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 


and 


106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 








STATEMENT (January Ist, 1877). 


Capital, paid in in cash.............. $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance of Out- 

standing Risks.................-0+ 930,107 84 
Liability for Losses Reported, Un- 

claimed Dividends, ete.... ..... 265,962 10 
Net Surplus......... .....cccccseccsee $44,015 13 
Total ASSOtB. ....ccceccccccoccee mace $3,040,085 07 


GEO.T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 

CYRUS PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec. A. D. 

A.M.KIRBY, Sec.L.D.JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen. Ag’t. 
C. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dept. 





THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE, 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY ist, 1877. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets Jan. 1st, 1876, $30,166,902 69 


REVENUE 4 ine 








PRIN ino ins 5a sido bo ho Watensidcctsneniemet eds Ceetasovesbacdcketen $5,910,840 87 

Interest received and acerned. beyueeres <pudcdaweh anna $2,164,080 81 

Less amount accrued Jan. Ist, 1876...........e0see0 -. 257,130 86— 1,906,949 95— 7,817,790 8 
Total - - = = = $37,984.6903 51 

Losses by death...... REECE ECC ECETE PELE Ley e ececceccecees> $1,547,648 42 

Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies............ 2,516,681 16 

Life annuities, matured endowments, and reinsurances............ 234,230 22 

Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 373,001 67 

Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 376,694 33 

Reduction of premiums on United States stocks................00- 140,232 32 

On other stocks...........seeeeeeees maddacacesns tL eaaqdedninensadias 65,307 19 —$5,253,795 31 
Total - - - 7 co S32,730,898 20 

ASSETS. 
Cash in Trust Company, in banks, and on hand............... eeeee $1,427,933 18 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
value $10,311,045 67)........ dias 9s aeaasing de dt Sule DE aetloss . 9,730,529 91 
TOME COGN <6 05:5 3 hse abs aplgwhie de ccdectered cas on SUD act boaduseee . 2,541,576 46 


This includes real estate purchased under foreclosure, amount- 
ing to $773,402 32, a recent appraisal of which by eompetent 
parties shows that, when sold, the company may reasonably ex- 
pect to realize at least its cost. 

Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $15,321,000, and the policies assigned to the company 


as additional collateral security). .............seeeeees badiwisee 17,354,837 84 
* Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 

these policies amounts to $3,659,490)...........ccecececececece 781,585 39 
* Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 

subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1877..........ceccecccccccccccescceces - 432,695 40 


Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $505,000, included in 


liabilities)...... eeceabepenesc on geecce eorcccccccseesac cis Mo savsae 125,027 15 
Agenta’ Dalances...,...ccvecccspccccesessecsccccces admis’ Raeiuwats 36,154 19 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan. Ist, 1877.........ceeeseees 300,558 68—$32,730,898 20 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany. the usual an- 
nual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York. 


Excess of market value of securities over cost......... 580,515 76 


eeeereeesces 





Cash Assets Jan. 1st,1877 = = $33,311,413 96 


Appropriated as follows : 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1877.............. $314,440 98 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc.........sescceecccescceccceses 201,152 21 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing ‘policies ; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent, Carlisle, net premium ; non-participating at 
5 per cent. Carlisle, net premium............ --. 29,634,461 61 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 517,504 84 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance.............+ 17,038 32— 30,684,597 96 


eeeereseseeee 





Divisible surplus at 4 per cent......... 


$2,626,816 00 
Surplus, estimated by the N. Y. State Standard at 43; per cent. over, $5,500,000 





From the undivided surplus of 2,626,816 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary divi- 
dend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies proportionate to 
their contribution to surplus. The cash value of the reversion used in such settlement, 
if the policyholders so elect. 


DURING THE YEAR6,51 POLICIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED LNSURING $20,062,111. 


Number of Policies in force Jan. Ist, 1876, 44,661. 
Number of Policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. 





Amount at risk Jan. Ist, 1876............... Jevicewitiset cbecussee’ $126,132,119 00 
Amount at risk Jan. Ist, 1877.............scecseceeees svdgcnaaceauns 127,748,473 00 
TRUSTEES: 

e 
MORRIS FRANELIN, DAVID DOows, ISAAO 0, KENDALL, 


DANIEL 8, MILLER, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 
J. ¥. SEYMOUR, 

HENRY BOWERS, 


JOHN MAIRS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, H. B. OLAFLIN, 

C. B. BOGERT, M.D., GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
EDWARD MARTIN, TNO, M. FURMAN. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D., 
CHARLES WRIGHT, MD.’ ; Medical Rxaminers,, 


WM. H, APPLETON, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
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farm and Garden, 


PROMINENT ARRIVALS IN THE 
STRAWBERRY GARDEN. 


BY R, H. HAINES, 








A YEAR ago it seemed to many as if the cli- 
max had at last been reached, as they saw some 
of the immense strawberries that were then in- 
troduced for the first time ; but the splendid 
berries that this season has produced have led 
many to feel that the honors should be pretty 
equally divided between some of the new com- 
ers and the heroes of otherdays. The custom 
has now become quite prevalent of making 
plantations of strawberries in the fall of the 
year, and it has now become so general that a 
good proportion of the prizes received at ex- 
hibitions are won by berries that have been 
grown upon plants set out the previous autumn, 
A short description of some of the most prom- 
inent of the newer varieties of strawberries, if 
given at this time, will perhaps be well appre- 
ciated. 

Centennial Favorite, or New No, 14.—Rarely 
do we meet with a berry that so fully combines 
the qualities to be desired in a strawberry as 
does this. The attention of connoisseurs, as 
well as of others, is instantly arrested, as they 
see for the first time these beautiful large, 
bright red berries. Their great size (from 6 to 
7 inches), regular, round form, and unusually 
bright color place them in the foremost rank, 
and they will be cordially welcomed by all 
who are interested in the trial and cultiva- 
tion of new varieties of strawberries. 

President Lincoln.—Of all the varieties or new 
kinds of strawberries introduced this year 
none, perhaps, are better qualified to take the 
name of this revered chieftain than is the 
splendid strawberry that now possesses it. 
Those who have never seen such immense ber- 
ries will perhaps feel inclined to doubt the 
possiblity of growing them so large; but the 
hundreds of berries from seven to nine inches 
in circumference that the plants produced this 
year were sufficient to satisfy even the most 
incredulous. The flavor of the fruit is capable 
of satisfying tho most fastidious, while the 
hardiness and vigor of the plants will justify 
all in making trial of them. 

Great American.—The worthy possessors of 
this name have again proved this season, by 
their scores of berries, seven, eight, and even 
over nine inches in circumference, that it is fully 
entitled to the words of praise that I have fre- 
quently given it. 

Prouty’s Seedlings—Those who have seen 
these berries growing in perfection will prob- 
ably long remember their unusual form, as well 
as their bright, glossy appearance. For market 
purposes they are said to be specially desirable. 

Cumberland Triumph, Captain Jack, Sterling, 
and Monarch of the West are all well worthy of 
further mention, but must be deferred to some 
other time. 

Pioneer, Susquehanna, Rapidan, and Poto- 
mac would probably all be pleased to have 
their good qualities recounted ; but they also 
must patiently await their turn. 

If proper attention is paid to the preparation 
of the ground previous to planting and good, 
reliable kinds of strawberries selected, then 
there is no good reason why nearly every 
owner of a garden may not rejoice in growing 
these ifimense berries at their very doors. 
Even those a thousand miles away may obtain 
the plants safely through the mails, and may 
rejoice over the same feasts that we so fully 
enjoy. Each year reveals that Nature’s gifts 
are being better appreciated and more generally 
appropriated as they become better known 
throughout the land, and these giant straw- 
berries will prove no exception. 

MALDEN-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y. 





THE SPARROWS. 


BY F. W. GILES, 





I aM sorry that you have been led into the cry 
of persecution upon the ‘Old World Spar- 
rows.’’? These birds were brought to this city 
in March, 1874—the first in Kansas, perhaps 
the first west of the Mississippi. I believe 
the habits of the bird were never more closely 
observed, nor under more favoring circum- 
stances to knowledge than by myself and 
family during the four seasons they have been 
making their home in my grounds; and the re- 
sult of that observation is a most decided con- 
viction that aless offensive bird never winged 
the air. 

I always have bathing-pans placed about un- 
der the trees for theaccommodation of all birds 
that favor me with their visits. Tbese pans are 
two feet equare, of galvanized iron, with water 
au inch or more in depth. They are near the 
house and are always an interesting object of ob- 
servation, on account of the number and variety 
of birds bathing, or at rest upon the little 
perches ranged around for their convenience 
in pluming. Blue-birds, king-birds, cat-birds, 
robins, thrushes, orioles, and wrens, in consid- 

* erable numbers, are,always present in season, 


nestingand raising their young in free and 
friendly intercourse with the sparrows, which 
far outnumber them all. They bathe together 
in these paps, so many as six to ten sparrows 
and others frequently being at the same time 
in the water and beating it into a little cloud 
of mist over them. In the dry season 
scenes like this are of hourly occurrence. 
They mingle upon the lawns in quest of food, 
they nest in near proximity to each other, and 
vie in morning and evening carols from the 
sametree. During the four seasons the spar- 
row has thus been with us, under the close 
scrutiny of myself, my family, and neighbors, 
and knowing the charges that have been brought 
against them,mo instance has been observed of 
their attacking any other bird, or of making 
the slightest demonstration of quarrelsomness, 
except on occasion of an egg-eating jay coming 
about, when they, with all other birds, went for 
him as a common enemy. I never before had so 
many native birds upon my grounds, mingling 
with the sparrows, and never the slightest 
quarreling manifest. I do not believe the in- 
stance can be given anywhere of the sparrow 
wantonly attacking any other bird, and the idea 
of his driving away the robin is nothing less 
than an absurdity. The sparrow always gives 
place to the robin when they meet. In Boston 
since the introduction of the sparrows the 
robins have come in increased numbers, and a 
relation has been noticed between them likea 
special regard. Thesparrow has proven a most 
valuable bird in the West andis eagerly sought 
for in all agricultural districts. If New York 
prefers the irch-worm, as it would seem she 
does, the fact suggests sentiments of pity, 
rather than of surprise. 

TOPEKA, KANSAS. 





IOWA LIVE STOCK. 


Mr. Jacoss, of West Liberty, and a few 
others have been breeding sbort-horns for close 
on ten years, and during the past four years 
the number of short-horns in Iowa has been in- 
creased tenfold. There are now a large number 
of herds located all through the older settled 
parts, the head center being West Liberty, in 
the east of the state. The enormous success 
which attended American sales of short-horns 
a few years ago created quite a craze for fashion- 
ably-bred sbort-horns all over the Union; and 
well-to-do (and some not well-to-do) farmers 
plunged headlong into the enterprise, paying 
high figures (three, five, eight, ten, and twelve 
hundred dollars, and more) for their favorites. 
Several Iowa farmers joined in the rush, and 
in this way a few hundreds of very fine short- 
horns have found their way into this state 
during the past three or four years. Almost 
every one of these buyers have already had 
sales (some bave sold out entirely) all at con. 
siderable losses ; and thus a good many of those 
high-priced animals that were introduced so 
recently have already gone elsewhere. But 
still there is a large number of very fine short- 
horns in the state, and if their owners would 
stick to them, and build with care and economy, 
they would find their foundations solid and 
substantial and their structures highly re- 
munerative. Continued speculation would 
ruin both short-horns and short-horn breeders. 
It has already been hitting bard. Most of the 
Iowa breeders, however, now signify their inten- 
tion of sticking to their herds and establishing 
their names as short-horn breeders, and not as 
short-horn speculators—a title with which some 
American short-horn owners are occasionally 
dignified. For some little time the majority of 
Iowa short-horos seem likely to beheld at a 
rather high value forthe general farmer—that 
is, for mating with common or grade cows. In 
the meantime, in consequence of high prices 
which they paid for their animals, few owners 
of good herds can afford to sell their young 
bulls even as low as the best Aberdeenshire 
breeders can, or at less than from 200 to 300 
dollars a head; and, as matters now stand, the 
gener.l farmer can scarcely launch out that 
length. This induces many farmers to use 
inferior grade bulls, when if they could be had 
for say 150 dollars they would procure good 
short-horm sires. It is expected that the de- 
maod forshori-horn bulls at from 150 to 200 
dollars a head willincrease tenfold within the 
next few years, and the majority of Iowa 
breeders are likely to direct their attention 
mainly to the raisiog of bulls to meet this de- 
mand. The principal breeders around West 
Liberty are Messrs. Pliny Nichols, Miller, 
Barclay, Jacobs, Chase, Elliot, and Wilson, all 
of whom are within a radius of eight or ten 
miles. Their herds each number from 20 to 40 
and contain several animals of high individual 
merit and of popular pedigree. They were all 
in high condition, though some had been 
‘‘around the haystack” all winter. Roans are 
at a discount here. Nothing but red will do. 
Long hair is an objection, and the cry is for a 
Duke “top” on a ‘* Young Mary,”’ “‘ Young 
Phyllis,” ‘* Miss Wiley,’’ or come such bottom. 
Several sales took place around West Liberty 
last spring, and the average prices all over 





ranged from 230 to 250 dollars, The number 





of hogs in Iowa in 1875 was 3,296,200, and their 
value $8 ahead. Berkshires of a fair class pre- 
dominate ; but Polanchinas and crosses between 
the two also find considerable favor. Those who 
feed cattle with corn keep about two hogs to 
each steer; and among the cattle these porkers 
fatten with wonderful rapidity. The packing 
interest in Iowa is large. In the season 1874-5 
the number of hogs packed in this state was 
409,927, the average gross weight being about 
255 lbs., the average yield of lard 34 lbs., the 
average price per 100 Ibs. $6.23, the aggregate 
cost $6,535,524, and the amount of barreled 
pork 31,618 lbs. The total number of live hogs 
conveyed eastward out of the state by the 
various railways in 1875 was 1,516,787. 

The number of sheep in Iowa in 1875 was 
1,663,900, valued at $2.75 a head. Asa rule, 
the sbeep stock is an inferior mixed class, re- 
sembling that of Colorado. The main product 
is wool, of which 13,782,331 Ibs. were conveyed 
eastward out ofthe state in 1875.—The Scots- 
man, 


HOW TO BREED SHORT-HORNS. 


WHEN the calf is born, it should remain with 
its mether two or three days; after which the 
mother may be turned out, but sbould be let 
to the calf to suck three times a day until it 
is three months old. The calf for several days 
will not suck all the milk of its mother. She 
should be milked clean until the calf will take 
itall. When the calf is six weeks or three 
months old there should be kept in a box or 
trough some shelled corn, which it will soon 
learn to eat, and as it advances in age a little 
shelled oats should be mixed with the corn or 
a little mill-feed. After it begins to eat the 
calf should be fed all that it will eat clean, At 
two or three months it should be turned on a 
grass-lot and allowed to suck night and morn- 
ing, and the feed should be continued all the 
time. It should be weaned at about five or 
six months old. Two or three weeks before 
weaning it sbould suck but once a day, and 
then once in two days, and again once in three 
or four days. Thus the mother will gradually 
dry up and the calf will gradually be weaned, 
and both mother and calf will do well. Still 
continue to feed all it will eat until one year 
old. Then give it a mixed diet, such as you 
would feed grown cattle. There is at this age 
nothing better to develop its organization than 
oats. Cut up fine and wet, then put good 
fresh ship-stuff with it, and mix up thoroughly. 
Feed this once a day and shelled corn once a 
day. This full feed should be continued until 
about the Ist of May; then lessen the feed 
until the lst of June. By that time the grass 
will be sufficient for the animal until October. 
Then commence feeding again lightly until 
grass fails ; then full feed again. Or, if you have 
stalk-fields, they will de well on that, with what 
grass they will get, up to Christmas. Then they 
should be stabled and full fed all winter, let- 
ting them out every day—all day if not stormy. 
If stormy, itis best not to leave them out all 
day. Yet they should be let out for exercise 
and water every day, stormy or not. The 
herdsman should be the judge, 

The proper age for breeding, if the calf be a 
heifer, with the above treatment, is at eighteen 
to twenty months old. A bull may be let toa 
few cows some younger. 

There is one thing to be said in regard to 
handling animals. That is, alwaya treat them 
kindly. Never get out of patience yourself and 
begin to halloo and abuse the animal If you 
would have them gentle and kind, you must 
treat them so. Also have regular hours for 
feeding. Let nothing interfere with these rules, 
if you expect to succeed in your business.— W. 
W. Thrasher. 


ROOT PRUNING. 


GARDENERS all understand the great differ- 
ence in the value of young pepper, tomato, 
cabbage, or other plants which have been 
transplanted one or more times and those 
which have been allowed to grow in the beds 
untouched. The latter have two or three long 
roots, with but very few feeding - mouths; 
while the former will show a mass of short 
roots, so thick and active that, although thrown 
upon the ground and left to die, they will 
catch to the soil and live, in spite of neglect. 
Every time a plant is checked in its growth by 
root-pruning a tendency toward increasing 
its fruitfulness is produced. Just how far this 
may be carried in the case of the corn-plant 
remains yet to be proved. Fertilizing a field 
and stimulating its growth in the early part of 
the season evidently must tend to produce a 
great amount of stalk, and, consequently, a 
dense shade over the field. Corn, to mature 
and ripen well, must have plenty of sunlight. 
Professor Stockbridge once doubled the quan- 
tity of fertilizer for afield of corn and then 
watched to see if he got double the number of 
bushels of corn. But he says: ‘‘I learned from 
Nature that, althoughI may give her an unlim- 
ited amount of plant-food, she may not be 
able to convert it all into corn, for the amount 
of sunlight thatis shed upon an acre of corn 
in a single year is limited. 











AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 





Mr. Purny Nicwoxs, West Liberty, Iowa, an 
intelligent, experienced, enterprising farmer, 
has published an interesting calculation of the 
results that might be attained by the rearing of 
good cattle by good handling, as opposed to 
bad cattle and bad handling, such as exist in 
the mainat present. Hecalculates that in Iowa 
400,000 cattle are turned off every year; that 
that number of common cattle, under common 
handling, would bring only $16,000,000, or an 
average of $40 a head; that under good hand- 
ling they would bring $25,200,000, or an average 
of $63 a head; that that number of grades or 
shorthorn crosses, with good handling, would 
bring $33,600,000, or an average of $84 a head ; 
that that number of thoroughbreds or pure 
shorthorns, with good handling, would bring 
$43,200,000, or an average of $108 a head. 
Profit of good over bad handling of common 
cattle, $8,800,000; profit of grades over com- 
mon cattle, good handling, $8,400,000; profit of 
good-handled grades over common cattle, as 
commonly handled, $17,600,000; profit of 
thoroughbreds over common cattle, good hand- 
ling, $18,000,000 ; profit of thoroughbreds, with 
good handlivg, over common cattle, as com- 
monly handled, $27,200,000. He calculates that 
common cattle will sell on the average at 41¢ 
cents per lb. of live weight, grades at 514 cents, 
and thoroughbreds at 6 cents; and that com- 
mon cattle at three and a half years will 
average 1,400 lbs. live weight, grades at three 
years 1,600 Ibs., and thoroughbreds at three 
years 1,800 lbs. These statements give a pret- 
ty clear idea of the inferior character of the 
present stock of Iowa cattle and their bad man- 
agement; but such a difference between 
‘‘orades”’ and ‘‘thoroughbreds”’ is not in ac- 
cordance with the experience of most British 
farmers.— The Scotsman. 


...-Mr. E. D. Mansfield, the “‘ veteran ob- 
server,” gives a very glowing account of the 
crops in Ohio this year. He estimates that 
there is 2,100,000 acres of wheat, which at 
eighteen bushels per acre will give Ohio in 1877 
full 37,800,000 bushels of wheat. Ohio, how- 
ever, is a corn rather than a wheat state, and 
she also yields a great supply of oats. Never 
has there been a year in whicb the crops, as a 
whole, were as good as they promiée to be this 
year. Ten years ago the average grain crop of 
the state was 130,000,000 of bushels. In 1870 
the crop was 150,000,000. This year it cannot 
be put under 170,000,000, which, at present 
prices, would be worth near $120,000,000, inde- 
pendent of bay, which would be worth 
$20,000,000. The clear gain to farmers, 
after deducting all their own living, will be at 
least $50,000,000. In answer to the question 
whether fair prices will be obtained for this 
year’s products, Mr. Mansfield says : 

“‘T think they will. The price of farm pro- 
ducts is now comparatively high, and as long as 
the Russo-Turkish War lasts will remain so. 
But, suppose the war should cease, there are 
still reasons why the prices of all farm pro- 
ducts must remain reasonably high. Each year 
increases the demand from England, and mea- 
surably from all Western Europe, for American 
breadstuffs and, as we see in the case of beef 
and provisions, for all American edibles. The 
export of American beef will, of course, fall 
off in hot weather; but as soon as fall begins 
will be larger thanever. Half of all the cheese 
made in this countryisexported. The amount 
of lard and provisions exported increases each 
year.” 


t 
...-The London Milk Journal says: “Tha 
cows have memory, language, signs, and means 
of enjoying pleasant associations, combining 
for aggressive purposes, has been recognized ; 
but scarcely to the extent the subject merits. 
Traveling in Italy, many years ago, we visited 
some of the large dairy farms iu the neighbor- 
hood of Ferrara. Interspersed among much of 
the low-lying, unhealthy land, remarkable for 
the prevalence on it of very fatal forms of 
anthrax in the summer season, are fine, UD} 
dulating pasture-lands and the fields are of 
great extent. We happened to stop at a farm- 
house one fine autumn afternoon, when the 
cows were about to be milked. A herd of over 
one hundred was grazing homeward. The 
women took their positions with stool close to 
the house, and as the cows approached names 
were called out, which at first were thought ad- 
dressed to the milkmaids. Rora, Florenza, 
Giula, Sposa, and many names, which were 
noted by us at the time, were called out by the 
overseer, or one of the women; and we were 
astonished to see cow after cow ceased feeding 
or chewing the cudand made direct, sometimes 
at a trot, for the woman that usually milked 
her. The practice we found was not confined 
to one farm. All the cows on each farm knew 
their respective names, and took up their posi- 
tion in the open stall just as readily as the in- 
dividual members of some large herds in this 
country, turning from their fields, take up thei 
places in their sheds.”’ 


....A lady correspondent of a Southern 
paper, writing from Arkansas, gives the follow- 
ing recipe to increase the flow of milk in a cow" 
She says: ‘Tepid water, slightly salted, given 





twice a day, will increase the flow of milk one- 
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third. If the cow will not drink it at first trial 
scatter a handful of bran or meal over the top 
of it. They soon become very fond of it and 
will drink all you give them. I tried the plan 
three years ago, with perfect success. I had 
only one cow, and she was of the common 
scrub stock of the country; and after she began 
to drink the water, prepared as above, she fur- 
nished me twice a day two ordinary water- 
buckets full of milk. And by feeding a little 
corn, oiled with cotton-seed,the milk yielded 
butter enough to supply my table bountifully 
and leave me a few pounds to sell every week. 
I gave her three gallons of water twice a day.”’ 
This is a novel method of watering milk. The 
only difference between this method and the 
one ordinarily practiced is that the water is put 
into the milk through the cow, rather than by a 
more direct route. Coaxing acowto drink a 
large quantity of warm water, by putting a 
bait of salt or meal into it, may increase the 
quantity of milk ; but it can only do this at the 
expense of the quality. This latter point, 
however, would be of no consequence pro- 
vided oneis in the milk business and does not 
make butter and cheese. The fair writer, 
doubtless, had her eye on milkmen in pre- 
paring the statement. 


..A novel method of training the tomato 
plant is given in the report of the Maine Pomo- 
logical Society—in substance as follows: 
‘* Stakes seven or eight feet long were inserted 
in the ground the last of May, three feet apart, 
in a warm, sheltered location; and strong 
tomato plants were procured, which had been 
started under glass and contained one or two 
blossom buds. These were planted near the 
stakes. Each plant was then tied to its stake 
with listing, and all the side branches which 
had pushed at the sxils or angles formed by 
the separation of the leaves were pinched or cut 
out with scissors, so as to compel the plant to 
grow ona single stem; and every week during 
the season these branches were removed, and 
the stem from time to time was tied to the 
stake. When a suflicient number of clusters 
had been formed the remainder were removed, 
so as to concentrate the whole energies of the 
plant to the growth and ripening of the remain- 
ing tomatoes ; and the heaviest branches were 
supported by tying them to stakes. As the re- 
sult, the ripening of the tomato by this method 
is accelerated, and its flavor is improved, be- 
cause every part of the plant is exposed to the 
free action of the sun and air. It is not soiled 
by coming in contact with the ground, is not 
so apt to decay, and more ripe tomatoes can be 
raised in a limited space; but it requires con- 
stant care and industry.”’ 


..Inanswerto inquiry about orchard grass 
at the New York Farmers’ Club, a member re- 
replied that all beasts are fond of it, both as 
grass and hay. Orchard grass is permanent, 
while clover is short lived. It grows in the 
shade; hence is called orchard grass, and any 
soil is suitable, if not wet. For pasturage this 
member values orchard grass, because, first, it 
stands drought better than any other, will bear 
heavier stacking, and comes forward in the 
spring very early. It also by its great amount 
of fibrous roots, improves, instead of impoy- 
erishes the soil. Itis not, however, fit for a 
lawn, as itis liable to grow in bunches, espe- 
cially when sown alone or when sownthin. In 
soils where clover will grow there are no two 
grasses that can be sown together with greater 
advantage than red clover and orchard grass. 
They grow and flower together, come to ma- 
turity about the same time, and the clover is 
supported from falling by the uncommon 
strength of the orchard grass. When sown 
alone, John Henderson recommends two bush- 
els per acre of orchard grass. When sown 
with clover, one bushel is sufficient. 


-Three acres, covered by water, is the 
minimum area fora fish-pond. Five to twelve 
would be much better. The pond should em- 
brace a large extent of both deep and shallow 
water. The former is needed in the cold win- 
ter and hot summer, the latter for both large 
and small fish to feedin. A road ought to be 
cleaned through the center of the pond, from 
dam to head, for fishing with nets, hooks, etc. 
Let trees, logs, and brush remain inthe balance 
of the pond. Do not ditch hillsides, to shut off 
streams of water that rush down them during 
big rains. The more sand and upland washed 
into the pond the better. Streams fed entirely 
by perpetual springs are not so well adapted to 
fish-ponds as those having stagnant pools, 
marshes, etc. connected with them, from which 
flow reddish streams in the winter and spring, 
mixing with the live spring water. Such 
Streams as the latter are adapted to almost 
every species of native fish. 


----A market-gardener had a very fine cow 
that was milked week after week by hired men. 
He observed that the amount of butter he 
carried to market weighed about a pound more 
on each alternate week. He watched the men, 
and tried the cow after they had finished milk+ 
ing; but always found that there was no milk 
left in the teats. He finally asked the Scotch 





girl who took care of the milk if she could ac- 
count for the difference. ‘‘ Why, yes,” she 
says. ‘* When Jim milks, he says to the old 
cow: ‘So! my pretty muley; so!’ But when 
Sam milks, he hits her on the hip with the edge 
of the pall, and says: ‘ H’ist, you old brute !”” 


««..A correspondent of the English Agricul- 
tural Journal states that some Colorado beetles 
have been given by the writer toa friend near 
Manchester, who keeps them in his garden, 
where they ‘‘ devour strawberries and vegeta- 
ble marrows with great relish.”” The kind 
donor of the beetles has, he says, ‘‘ cautioned 
his friend not to let them escape from the 
garden.”’ 


-...The British Cattle Plague Committee 
has decided to recommend protectionist legis- 
lation, such as the absolute prohibition of the 
importation of cattle frotm Russia, Germany, 
and Belgium, the killing o ther cattle at 
the port of landing, and not stock in 
London markets to be mo t for 
slaughter. 
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J. M. THORBURN & C 
Seeds, py belesal e and Ketan, 
John Street, New York. 


LANDS FOR SALE. 


960,000 ACRES IN SOUTHWEST 
MISSOURI. 


First-class Stock Farms, excellent Agiceltara 
Lands, and the best Tobacco Region inthe W: 
Short winters, no grasshoppers, orderly pouey food 
ete and a healthy country. Low Prices 

redit 

Free Transportation to the lands furnished pur- 
chasers. For further information address 


A. L. DEANE, Land Commissioner, St. Louis. 








MEDAL MACHINES. 
A NEW YORE STATE AGRICULTUSAL WORKS, 





First Premiums at all Competitive Trials. 
Railway, Chain and Lever Horse Powers, Threshers 
and Cleaners Sooosnars and shakers, Clover-Hull- 
ers, Feed- ters, Wheel Horse-Rakes, Horse 
Pitchforks, Shingle-Machbines, Straw-Pre- 
serving Rye Threshers, Portable Steam 
Engines, Cider and Wine-Mills and 
Presses, Dog and Pony Powers, etc. 


WHEELER yMELICK co., 
—— stamp for | ron oy andre port of Centennial 





LON EER Mixed Ready for the 
Phepaneo OWE BST IN THR MAR- 
WARRANTED. 


Body of same is LEAD and ZINC. We guarrantee 
our 


PIONEER PREPARED PAINTS 


to last and wear as long as strictly Pure White Lead. 
Testthem. Address, for sample-card and price, 


T. H. NEVIN & CO., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphateof Lime. 


Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York Office 159 Front Street. 
Factory, Newark, N. 
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PELICAW Pefican Guano 


$38.00 per Ton. 
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» “Marine Guano. 
Anactive and lasting 


manure for all crops. 
Highly ammoniated. 
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REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. ton, Qual ality“ oericely 
main ed. 
J. J. ALLEN’S SONS, 

124 South Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia. 


FERTILIZERS. 
SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC CUANO. 


A NO. 1 FERTILIZER. 
ae is prompt, active, and reliable. Twelve Ma 


‘est Quality. Price moderat 
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URNING BATHS, etc., by 
OILERS HOT WATER. 


Cc. R. ELLIS, 
182 Center St.. New 


LANE & BODLEY Co. 


TEN-HORSE FARM ENGINE 


AWARDED GRAND PREMIUM OF 


$100.00 IN COLD 


at the last Cincinnati Industrial Exposition, over six 
exhibitors in six days’ practical tests, eonducted by 
three experts. 

Send for circulr, ae desoription ans and details of 
the famous trial. AN co., 
John ane Water Sts.. hie ati. 


OTIS & CORSLINE, 
S51 Power’s Block 
ochester, N.Y. 
Manufacture ‘ined description of 
VITRIFIED,SALT-GLAZED 
SEWER-PIPES, 
Standard Quality. 
Customers can select from a 
large assortment of Stench-Traps, 
Connections, and every article be- 
longing to the trade. 
Pron superi to any 
Gewer.-Pive made in this country. 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y., 


Manetacwte® superior gualit, i Fells. 4 
Special at ° 
pani sener eee Ss 
BvOnEnastine FOUNDRY, 
hed in 1837. 
Superior 3 of Copper and Tin, mounted 


With the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 

Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 

Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted. 
Wiastrated Catalo gue sent 


Free. 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 E. Second St., Cin. 


MEDICAL. 
KNICKERBOCKER 


Hoof Ointment! 


Areliable Salve or Pens, for the cure of dis- 
eases of the HOOFS of HORSES and CATTLE. Isa 
positive cure for Fore and Quarter Cracks, Sore- 
ness, Brittleness, Contracted Hoofs, etc., and, if 

used sa wont: isa eae of Seoeae, - by "its 
use the hoof is kept pliable, elastic,and healt 

This is put upin jars containing about 12 a vand 

each jar is carefully protected oya —s ‘box. 
Full directions on each jar. Price, $1 —— 

This article is recommended by Dan Mace, Henry 
Mace, Z. M. Hewitt, of the American Express Com- 
pany, and many others. 


FOR SALE BY 
J. Boyp & SON, 9 Federal Street, Boston, Mass.; 


BENJAMIN LANE, 77 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill; 
and all Harness and Feed Stores. 


CHARLES F. RISLEY, Proprietor, 
Whelesale Dreqgiet, 71 Warren Street, 
ew York. 


San 


York. 
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Cured, by Dr. KINGSLEY, who hi 





ery extensive and 


successful des at Hon. Y.,for more than twen- 
ty years. ag de persons cured of this much. 
dread came from various parts of the 


world, are now eee witnesses of his wonderful 
skill in rescuing them from a terrible and untimely 
death. Doctors, ministers,and the poor cured free, 
Write fora ciroulsr, giving full particulars. Address 


W. J. P. KINGSLEY. M.D.. Rome, N. Y. 





WHANN’S 


AT FE, 
< aE RN, 





ie Sugges 
uble Phosphoric Acid bb aasess <bamewss . captandees 5.05 & ks & > 
Reverted SE he Sree 2.41 em eres 
eS) | Oe a tenaiac cmon 381 | eg ES Ee”. 
Total @--~ | C7, ceeaniel Rk ed sted 113) #4e9 2% 
on ee Ee i Bre he seth SR ET ES Sh tn 2.68 $8 Es = Q ES 
Equivalent to AMMONIA............0..0scceeeeeeeees 3.25 F $ 5 CY E 
| | RE RRR RRNA 2.62 Se estz 


\RAW BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE. 


5 THIS RENOWNED FERTILIZER, which for upward of sixteen years has been 
‘q One of the most popular manures in the Southern and Middle States, is offered to 
Farmers as one of the most thoroughly reliable and uniform articles in the market. It 
has produced the most profitable results on all crops. It is especially adapted to 
the culture of Wheat and Rye. Its standard is guaranteed to b2 fully equal to the 
following analysis by PROF. ATWATER, of the Connecticut Baperiment Station. 


Pamphlets, Circulars, and full information mailed free on application. 


WALTON, WHANN & CO., Manufacturers, 


NEW YORK STORE, 160 FRONT STREET. 


WILMINCTON, DELAWARE. 


PUBLIC 1 NOTICE. 


a S dies HANNAS, being s Blacksmith by trade, 
“had often felt the want of some means whereby I 
“@duld soften IRON at the forge, so that I could work 
-itata better advantage. This induced meto mare 
many experiments with different substances which 
offered the best prospects of success. It wason one of 
these oceasions that I discovered the wonderful ef- 
fects of Electro Silicon upon the HUMAN SYSTEM. 
Thad a defect in three of my fingers, which were 
bent or shut upin my hand in such a manner, by the 
co’ (ON OF THE CORDS, that they were very 
troublesome to me in my daily avocation. I could 
not handle my tools asI wished, and often thought 
that I would have them cut off, to get them out of my 
way. Lhad used everything that offered any hope» 
relief; but all to no effect. Weill, 1 say I was wors- 
ing witb Electro Silicon at the forge, and, of course, 
ceuld not prevent its coming in contact with my 
hands. 


I took no notice of the effect it had produced, unt!i 
one day, wish ing to use a heayy hammer, I grasped 
it with my crooked hand; and, much to my surprise, | 
found my crook: a fingers straighten out, and I hb: 
as much use of them asever. I could hardly believe 
my eyes Ishowed my hand to my wife and family 
and a genera! rejoicing was the result 

The question, now wes: What had produced this 
wonderful effeet? act was a ed, and, after 


Fey and I —F- able tomake a <e- 4 t 
the world has never seen before. to 
ing me for cases to try the: effect of it on 


I had a Say living about a mile f-om my snop 
who had a lame knee. caused by the cords being con- 
tracted i | rheumatism. I sent him a bottle of 
Electro = icon tee Sy and told him to use it thor- 
oughly. and at the end of three months 
he was abit to Sshate y ase his cane and walk to my 
— apparently as wellasever. It had worked just 
as it did in my case, producing a perfect cure. I 
gave itto other of my neighbors and friends (for 
miles around) who were suffering from Swelled 


penetrate the skin of man further than any other 
substance, it coomszee to me that it must be good for 
the horse; and it has proved itself one of the very 
best ap lications in all external diseases occurring in 
that noble ope 3 
Prepared by the Electro Silicon Liniment Com- 
any, office 76 William St., New York. Sold by all 
ruggists. 50 cents per bottle. 





H. T. HELMBOLD’S 


Concentrated Fluid Extract 


BUCHU. 


Owing to spurious articles palmed 
upon the public for the past five years 
on the reputation of my preparations, 
I am forced to make a radical change 
in my labels and wrappers. The 
Genuine, from my original recipe, is 
printed in Carmine Ink and prepared 
by the H. T. Helmbold Manufacturing 
Co., 80 Platt Street, New York. 





GRACE’S 
CELEBRATED SALVE 








PREPARED BY 
TH W. FOWLE & NS 
hak oN Aveuue, ¥ p 2 g0N 4 
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SOM TN 
MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANYW’S 
Superior Electro Plated Ware. 


sroom, 13 Jou hn phn Srreck, We w York. 
ries, iddietewn. Cenn. 
FOR SALE m= LEADING DEALERS. 








Tredwell, Jarman & Slots, 
CLOTHIERS, 


have REMOVED to their New Store, corner 





Breadway and Chambers &t., New York. 


HERRING’ 
SAFES. 


Champion Fire Record, 


TESTIFIED TO BY THE FOLLOWING PARTIES: 


AT ST. JOHN, N. B. 


T. EARLE, Mayor of the city. 
THROOE & SON. 
w. me NGF & CO. 
JO OHN M. YL 
TIMOTHY McCARTHY. 


AT GALVESTON, TEXAS, 
GREAT FIRE OF JUNE 8th, 1877. 


LEON & H. BLUM. 
W. C. DIBRELL. 
ANDERSON ‘ & SIMPSON 
S. JACOBS, BERNHEIM & CO. 
T. K. THOMPSON. 





AT UNION, S. €., 


$ FIRE JUNE 3d; 1877. 


J.T. HILL & CO., two safes. 


AT JAMESVILLE, N. C., 


JUNE 224, 1877. 
E. W. MIZELL. 


AT CHESTER, N. Y., 
FIRE JULY 5th, 1877. 
J. G. CLARK & SON. 


HERRINC & CO., 


Nos, 351 and 353 Broadway, NewYork. 


LOOKING GLASSES 


AND 


Picture Frames, 


PIERS, BASE AND TRIPOD TABLES, 
OF EV@RY DESCRIPTION, AT LOWEST MAR- 
KET RATES. 


W.J. GRAHAM, 
NO. 82 BOWERY, 


has an entirely NEW STOCK OF LOOKING 
GLASSES, PICTURE FRAMES, and kindred goods. 


SANDAL WOOD 


possesses a much greater power in restoring toa 
healthy state the mucous membrane of the urethra 
than either Cubebs or Copaiba, It never produces 
sickness, is certain and speedy in its action. Itis 
fast superseding every other remedy. Sixty cap- 
sules cure in six or eight days. No other medicine 
can do this. 

Owing to its great success, many substitutes have 
been advertised, such as Pastes, Mixtures, Pills 
Balsams, etc., all of which have been abandoned. 

Dundas Dick & Co.’s Soft Capsules, containing Ou of 
Sandlewood, sold at all Drug Stores. Ask for circular 
or send to 35 and 37 Woorster St., New York, for one. 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY. 


Warranted PURE WHITE LEAD, well known 
hroughout New England as the WHITEST, 
FINEST, and BEST 

EAD TAPE in. wide, on reels, for Curtain 


1BBOR, from 2 to8 inches wide, on 
reels, <— uild 
LEAD P PIPE of of any size or thickness. 
At lowest market prices for goods of equal quality 
FRANCIS BROWN Treasurer, 
Salem Ass, 
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COLORIFIC. 


_ —= = ~ = 
ColorsjHair a Natura! Brown or Black. One appnca- 


‘faiex ereeer, 0 Y. 
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The Human Locomotive should be carefully engineered, otherwise it 
may run off the track of life at any moment. To keep its delicate internal 
machinery in perfect trim, or to put it in geod working condition when out of 
order, is the peculiar province of 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 


The thoroughness with which it cleanses, without irritating the bowels; the 
tone and vigor which it imparts to the stomach; its appetizing effects; its 
anu treshing cperaton in fever; the relief it affords in headache: its 

anti-biiious properties; and its ts superior merits as a general corrective, justity 


the assertion that + is, beyond all comparison, the most valuable tamily 
medicine of the age 
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BRATTLEBORO. VT. 





The Most Extensive Manufactory of Reed Organs 
IN THE WORLD! 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT FREE. 


In POWER combined with PURITY OF TONE, in D and FINISH, 
these Organs are Unrivaled. 


SMITH & WESSON'S AUTOMATIC REVOLVERS. 


The improvements which 

have Deen made -§ Shoes 

Revolvers during the past 
years, and SAT 5 








le, durable, and efficient 
volvers in the world. 


, of best ma- 
1 and Sp 
their lock-: 05, as we i 


pairs ogee F are necessary, 

be made by sending 
to the manufacturers for 
a duplicate of the broken 
or missing part. The cart- 
ridges used in these re- 
volvers, and made ex- 
pressly for them, are so constructed as to produce the most accurate a and the greatest penetration, 
and at the same time —- of ~~ relouded > facility and economy. 

Ae will be seen by —~ - Report of the Commission, they were given the Highest Award at the 
wee ee Benibiton. at hiladeippia. in 1876, and they are now pubis in use by the Governments of the 
United States, Russia, Turke o7.ope Spain.) springdh and oe ae ey pti 
Address ' SMITH cA Bl 880. 





The undersigned, haviag examined the product herein Pa... pth . ; recommend ie came to 
the United States Centennial Commission for award, for the following reason : Its capacity as a military 
arm, the ejection of all discharged sheils simultaneously, the workmanship and materials used in manufac- 
ture, its ‘offense. ne together with the simplicity of its action, render it a desirable weapon for de- 


fense or offense. 
HENRY 8. ABBOT, W. H. BLE, A. LESNE, L. DE SALDANHA; 8S. C. LYFORD, Judge; FRANCIS A. 


WALKER Chit of bearaoe of Awards; A. T. Giamean Director General; J. L. CAMPBELL, Secretary 


WE MANUFACTURE, 
IN THE LATEST STYLES, 
FINE 


PLEASURE CARRIAGES, 


WHICH WE WARRANT 
TO BE FIRST CLASS 


and guarantee to please in every particular those 
who may favor us with their orders. 


H. KILLAM & CO., 


<u; 
K 
74Chestnut St., New Haven, Conn. 


<A 
Do You 
chrnpes tata SLEEP 


Branch Warehouses 
at John st. yd York? 


















a ile cake 2, Caner HARTFORD WOVEN WIRE MAT: 
MAN UFAOTURERS OF o-—_ moderate seaens ie bal dding is required for soft- 
pumes apes; though in the cool seasons, of course, enough 
Bydraniie, Rams ae required for warmth, For hot weather it is un- 


—cool, comfortable, healthy. In cold weather 
Py anal equaled Hair Mattress s upon WOVEN WIRE is the ex- 
rf ures, Tron Cards. ard | treme of luxury. in use. In- 
zéranti, treet Wasners | Yocirate ue wit Sig ee ite 5 
ORKS FOUNDED IN ey 
Highest M ware CO., Hartford Conn., U.S. A. 


edai a 
them by the Universal Ex- 





fositios at Paris, France,in | (2 Fire Sreptum gical f Ai Centennial, Hand and Sefy- 


fy Printing SE 


, and Vienna, Austria, ie 
wr. 


PATENTS. 


¥. A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patent, Washing- 
on, D.C. No Patent, No Pay. Send for ciroular. to Mfrs, 
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Time Tests the Merits 
roo. OF all things, se. 


FOR THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS 
PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER 


has been tested in every variety of climate and by 
almost every nation known to Americans. Itis the 
almost constant companion and inestimable friend 
of the missionary and the traveler, on sea and land, 
and no one should’ travel on our LAKES OR RIVERS 
WITHOUT IT. 

Be sure you call for it, and get the genuine Pain 
Killer, as many worthless nostrums are attemptedto 
be sold on the great reputation of this valuable 
medicine. 

Directions accompany each bottle. 


PRICE 25 CTS., 50 CTS. & $1 PER BOTTLE. 


SOLD BY ALL MEDICINE DEALERS. 


PERRY DAVIS & SON, Proprietors, Providence, R. 1. 


BURR STONE GRIST camara 










Catalogue 














and 
Price - List 
Free. 
fess i 
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BS Scurenaist Prize Medal and btstens ma. 
ARD & SILLIMAN, Bridgeport,Conn, 


“BUFFALO, LITHIA WATER 


cures Dyspepsia, Gout, Rheumatism. Neuraigi: 
Diseases of the Urinary and Genital Organs, Shree 
Diarrhea, Dropsy, Constipation, Liver Affections, 
and those diseases ‘peculiar to Wo: men. 

For sale by John F. Henry, Curran & Co., No. 9 
College Place, and Caswell, Hazard & Co., corner 
in a oth stn Ave. e, Hotel Building, and corner 6th Ave. 
8 


ps RL cae Price $5 per case at the 
by application to theabove 
THOS, F. 


Go » Propriet 
Bufslo Lithia Springs: Va 








RCH CUSHION . 
oi ees Goan SET S, FEATHERS, Bi BED 
ITTLE'S, 303 Canal St. N.Y. 





SARATOGA MINERAL WATERS. 





“EXCELSIOR” AND “ UNION” 


SPRING WATERS, 
OF SARATOGA. 
ON DRAUGHT. 


IN BOTTLES AND 





SARATOGA. NY. 
{AOR 
BOTTLE MARK. TRADE MARK. 


These Springs are situated ina beautiful valley, 
amid picturesque scenery, about a mile east of the 
Town Hall and near the center of EXCELSIOR 
PA toga Springs. 

Visitors at Saratoga are cordially invited to enter 
our - yo he House and examine our peculiar meth- 
od of dra the Water from the Spring, twelve 
feet below the overflow, and the Apparatus y which 
these Waters are conveyed and dispensed throughout 
the Union, fresh and a in the same c ton 
in which they flow from the Spring, WITHOUT RE- 
CHARGING WITH GAS. 


A. R. LAWRENCE & CO., Proprietors, 
*“*EXCELSIOR” and ‘‘ UNION” Springs. 


SARATOCA 


STAR SPRING. 











SPRING AND BOTTLING HOUSE. 
It is vastly superior to any other water where the 


use of lodine and Bromide is desirable, and will cure 
Scrofula, Cutaneous Eruptions, Bilious affections 
Rheumatism, Gravel, Calculus, Suppression, Fevers 
Dyspepsia, Constipation, Diabetes, Kidney Com 
plaints, Loss of Appetite, Liver Difficulties, etc. 
Send for Circular. 
Address 


J. F. RYDER, Sup’t, 
Saratoga, N. Y. 
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